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“But aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXXII. 


LOVE'S RESURRECTION. 





BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON 


I MADE a grave for dead Love to lie in, 
And I dug it deep in a grassy place, 
With trees above it for winds to sigh in, 
Or birds to make song in through blithe 
spring days. 


When I stretched myself on the grave in 
sorrow, 
Remembering Love and how fair was he, 
Yesterday poisoned the thought of the mor- 
row— 
The blank morrow, in which no Love 
should be. 


And I cried: “*O Love! thou wert full of 
splendor 
And pomp and dominion but yesterday, 
Yet thy voice was kind and thine eyes were 
tender ; 
But all, now aJl has been taken away. 


“Love, canst thou hear?” 
moaned only, 
Only the grass on Love’s grave was stirred ; 
In the trees above me sang, faint and lonely, 
One sad little bright-eyed, unmated bird. 


But the wind 


The twilight fell as I lay and wept there, 
And dew dropped silently, wetting my face; 
Alone my dreary vigil I kept there 
Till the moon arose in her placid grace. 


And the air was charmed with her benedic- 
tion, 
And my desolate heart was soothed and 
filled 
With a sense of some divine prediction ; 
Then suddenly all the air was thrilled, 


And I beheld, in the moonlight tender, 
A presence more bright, and my blood 
turned fire, 
For there stood Love, with increase of splen- 
dor, 
And my heart was made one with my 
heart’s desire. 
Lonrpos, ENGLAND. 





THE SOUL: ITS -WORTH AND ITS 
LOSS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





A NEWSBOY, or some other street Arab, 
picks up on the sidewalk, near the entrance 
of an opera-house, a little shining object, 
that looks like a bit of glass. When he 
has wiped the dirt from it, the glitter of 
the little stone is so bright that he fancies 
it may be a jewel. It is taken to a jeweler, 
who recognizes it as a diamond dropped 
from some opera-goer’s dress, and forthwith 
offers several hundred dollars to secure it. 
The price which an experienced dealer is 
willing to pay for that brilliant determines 
its value. If it bea bit of glass, it is not 
worth a dime to him; but a pile of gold is 
not too much to pay for it if it be a 
diamond. 

This homely incident may serve to illus- 
trate the value which the Lord Jesus Christ 
puts upon a human soul. If the soul be 
nothing more than some modern material- 
ists pronounce it—a mere function of a 
physical brain, and to die with that brain— 
then Christ's incarnation and sufferings and 
teachings and intercessions become an un- 
accountable mystery. They are more strange 
and pre than would be the jewel- 
er’s paid a thousand dollars 
for a bit of . glass. .But the Lord 
of Glory did aétually condescend from his 
throne in the Heavens, did assume the form 
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of humanity, and did humble himself to 
the bitter death of the cross. The purpose 
of this humiliation and siXTering he has dis- 
tinctly told us. ‘‘ The Son oXman is come to 
seek and save that which is lost.” What it 
is that is to be saved or lost he defines in an- 
other remarkable declaration to Nicodemus. 
He declared that, ‘‘as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up (¢.¢., on the cross), 
that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” This eternal 
life must belong to the thinking, spiritual 
being—the immortal soul. To secure such 
an everlasting salvation to this soul of man, 
our Divine Lord submitted to that death of 
agony on thecross. When that atonement 
had been made, the Holy Spirit was sent to 
influence human souls to accept Christ and 
to renew them into a likeness to him. 
Coming to earth for just such a purpose as 
this, Jesus Christ might well ask: ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” The 
jewel was lying in the mire of sin; but the 
Divine Redeemer showed his estimate of its 
precious value by dying for its redemption. 
His glorious diadem will blaze with such 
rescued jewels. 

This self sacrifice of the Son of God 
proves the intrinsic value of every human 
soul; but the worth of my soul to me, and 
of your soul, good reader, to yourself, is be- 
yond all language to compute. That very 
calm and profound thinker, Dr. Charles 
Hodge (who never indulged in any poetic 
extravagances), has said that “if we com- 
pare our souls to anything else, to the world 
and all it contains, we see that the two do 
not admit of comparison. The one is in- 
finitely less than the other. The relation 
of a grain of sand to the materia? universe, 
of an insect to all animated nature; of a 
draught of cold water to a long life of the 
highest blessedness, fail utterly to indicate 
the disparity between the value of our souls 
to us and all other things besides. If, in- 
stead of comparing the soul with anything 
else, we try to estimate its value by 
what it may enjoy in Heaven, or by 
what it must sufferin Hell, if not saved, 
we are lost and overwhelmed.” There is a 
capacity for enjoyment in every immortal 
soul, and a capacity for misery and remorse, 
that are beyond any arithmetic to compute 
or any words to describe, 

What does the Bible mean by the “loss” 
of the soul? Does it mean an utter anni- 
hilation? I find no such idea expressed on 
any page of Holy Writ. But I do discover 
that it is lost to God’s service when it is 
given up to selfishness; it is lost to holiness 
when it is ‘‘sold under sin”; it is lost to 
happiness when it is without God and with- 
out hope. If I see the wreck of a gallant 
vessel on a beach, I say at once: ‘‘ Thisship 
is lost.” The broken fragments of the 
timbers and the tangled mass of spars and 
cordage may strew the strand. They are not 
annihilated; yet the shipis lost. For the 
purposes for which that vessel was built, 
for all beauty and usefulness, it is ruined. 
So, if my soul be perverted from God's 
service. from faith in Christ, from useful- 
ness, from purity, and from the hope of 
Heaven, it is a ruined soul. To continue 
in this condition through eternity would be 
an -eternal ‘‘ death.” 

If the owner of a garden allows it to be 
overgrown with nettles and Canada thistles, 
he miiy well say that his garden isa dead 
loss. When human soul grows such weeds 
as selfishness, and covetousness, and pride, 














and unbelief, and enmity to Christ, it isa 
lost soul. A future continuance of this 
condition would not be Heaven; it would 
be Hell. But if that garden were 
-<teansed of its weeds, and made rich with 
vegetables and fruits and fragrant with 
flowers, it would. be saved. Precisely this 
process of rescuing a human heart and 
human life from the worthlessness and 
wickedness of sin, and devoting it to the 
obedient service of God, is what is signified 
by conversion. Unless the soul is thus 
converted, itcannot enterthe Kingdom of 
Heaven. King Charles the Stout sent a 
messenger to Notke, a pious abbot, to in- 
quire how he should save his soul. The 
messenger found the abbot working in his 
little garden. ‘‘Tell His Majesty,” said 
Notke, ‘‘ to do just what Iam doing. Tell 
him that he must pull up his vices, and 
begin to grow such graces as God requires.” 

The foremost duty of every one of us is 
to save our souls, To gain the whole world 
would be a wretched equivalent for the loss 
of a good conscience, the favor of God, and 
everlasting lifé. The soul must be first. 
If you were a passenger on a steamship, 
and should invite the captain to come down 
into the cabin and play chess with you, 
while a gale was raging, he would say to 
you: ‘‘The lives of all on board are at 
stake. While my ship is in danger I 
can’t stop to play games.” So, my friend, 
when the salvation of your soul is secured, 
you may think and talk about business, or 
investments, or social] entertainments, or 
otherthings not vital. Until then, your real 
business must be to flee from a just wrath 
to come, and lay hold on Jesus Christ. 
Why stop to furnish a home, when you 
have not thought of your soul’s eternal 
dwelling-place? Why insure your property 
before you have insured your soul? Why 
so anxious about “‘ good society ” for a few 
years, and yet not an hour’s serious thought 
about where or with whom you shall spend 
eternity? 

The most vital thing for ourselves is to 
secure the salvation of our own souls, by 
accepting and following Christ. The most 
glorious service we can render to others is 
to direct and to help their souls to Jesus. 
They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine in God’s firmament. Such men as 
Paul and Whitefield may be planets; but if 
you bring the soul of a pauper child into 
Heaven, you may shine asa star forever 
and ever. 





THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 
SHOULD IT BE MODIFIED? 
I. 
BY THE REV. C. N. SIMS, D.D. 











Is a modification of the rule which re- 
stricts the pastoral term of a minister in 
any charge to three years in any .consecu- 
tive six desirable? This question is at 
present being widely considered in Method- 
ism. It is important, at the beginning, to 
avoid mistaking its meaning. 

It does not look at all in the direction of 


a settled pastorafte, nor toward any inter- 
ference wil appointing power. Its 
advocates afe as'firm believers in itinerancy 


‘as its oppoents, It simply raises the ques- 
tion: Shall the bishop be permitted to ap- 
point a minister toany charge beyond three 
years if it seems'to htm necessary to do so? 
In other words, ghall the continuance of a 
pastor beyond three years be invariably 
negatived by.s rule, or left to the wisdom 





of the bishop and his cabinet? 
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At present the bishop has full power to 
appoint all ministers where he thinks they 
are most ne¢ded, except pastors and presid- 
ing elders, whose terms have expired; and 
these he may send anywhere, except to their 
last charges. The friends of Modification 
desire to enlarge the power of the bishops 
by removing these exceptions. They ask 
that this class of appointments be left to the 
wisdom of the appointing power, as all 
others are; that they be determined by 
existing facts, not by an inflexible rule; 
and for a complete, instead of a limited ap- 
pointing power, which shall consider every 
appointment every year, and make such 
provision for it as seems best, all things 
considered. We believe that some such 
modification would be of great practical 
value to the Church. 

The question of extendfng the possible 
period of the pastoral term is not a new 
one. It has been before the Church at 
frequent intervals during its whole history; 
and, with one or two exceptions, the action 
taken has always been toward such exten- 
sion. At first it was usage to make changes 
every half year at the furthest, and they 
were often made at the end of three months. 

In 1794 this note appears in the ‘‘Annual 
Minutes”: ‘‘The bishop and conferences 
desire that the preachers would generally 
change every six months, by order of the 
presiding elder, whenever it canbe made con- 
venient.” Thusmoving slowly and cautious- 
ly in the direction of longer pastoral terms. 

In 1804 the limit was fixed at two success- 
ive years, after which the preacher was 
expected to be removed quite out of the 
neighborhood. This sentiment, somewhat 
modified, found expression in a resolution 
passed by the General Conference in 1836, 
to the effect that it was “‘ against the genius 
of Methodism to continue a preacher for 
many years in succession in the same city, 
town, or district, and the bishops were 
advised to conform their appointments to 
this idea. Now a minister may spend his 
whole ministerial life in one city. 

In 1864 the limit was placed, where it 
now stands, at three years in any six. 

Early in the history of the Church began 
a system, which has steadily grown, of 
exempting traveling preachers, holding cer- 
tain positions, from the rule requiring 
changes; but these men, while ‘not directly 
in the pastorate, were yet members of the 
traveling connection and received their 
appointments annually, like their brethren, 
at the hands of the bishop. 

Embraced in the list of exceptions are 
editors and assistant editors; agents of the 
Book Concern; corresponding secretaries of 
connectional societics; home and foreign 
missionaries; chaplains to prisons, chari- 
table, sanitary, and reformatory institutions, 
and in the army and navy; preachers ap- 
pointed to labor among colored people, 
seamen, and in. neglected and destitute 
parts of cities, at Five Points, New 
York, and the American Chapel in Paris; 
teachers and presidents of institutions of 
learning and agents for Bible, temper- 
ance, and other societies. Indeed, the ex- 
ceptions seem to cover all kinds of work a 
traveling preacher may lawfully engage in, 
except the pastorate and presiding elder- 
ship. About three hundred traveling 
preachers, many of them among the most 
prominent in the denomination, are now 
working under these exceptions. 


When we remember that, whatever 





reasons are assigned for limiting the pastor- 
al term—such as giving all ministers an 
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equal chance for all places, undue accumu- 
lation of personal influence, the necessity 
of fresh intellect in all fields, motives for 
diligence on account of shortness of time— 
all apply with peculiar force to many of 
these positions—such as editors, chaplains, 
agents, secretaries, etc.—it will beseen that 
the logical effect of these exceptions is 
toward according the same liberty to those 
engaged in the pastoral work. Why should 
an editor be allowed to write his sermons to 
the same congregation for twelve years, 
and a pastor be permitted to preach his 
but for three? 

Another practice which has grown up 
among us shows thetendency of the Church 
toward extending the possible limits of the 
pastoral term. It is the ‘‘ pendulum” sys- 
tem, by which a minister oscillates between 
two charges, requiring three years to make 
the beat. Many instances have occurred 
where a minister has divided his services 
Sor twelve consecutive years between two 
charges; and he might continue to swing 
between the two indefinitely. Instances 
are known where the pastor has bidden a 
cheerful adieu to his congregation at the 
close of his term, with the confident ex- 
pectation, indulged both by him and his 
people, that at the end of three years he 
would be back to resume his labors among 
them; and such expectations have not 
always been disappointed. This is practi- 
cal extension in broken doses. Though the 
Church does not permit a minister to stay 
more than three years, it will allow hima 
year or three years of idleness, while he 
waits the passing of the intervening period 
until he is eligible to return. Ministers 
among us are now on such ‘‘waiting orders,” 
while we are not without example of a 
minister thus employing the whole time 
between one term and his neat in the same 
charge. It is thus seen that the Church has 
steadily marched, both by law and usage, 
toward longer pastoral terms; and now 
comes the demand for still larger freedom 
in this matter. 

What evidence exists that there is at pres 
ent any widespread desire for modifica- 
tion? Let the following facts answer. 

Within two or three years the question 
has been discussed in the Methodist Preach- 
ers’ Meetings in nearly, if not quite, all the 
great cities of the country—New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, and many others; and in every 
case the discussion has awakened great in- 
terest and developed a strong sentiment in 
favor of modification. For the last five 
years occasional ‘contributed articles, by 
leading ministers, have appeared in our vari- 
ous Church papers, favoring it. The sub- 
ject has been before at least two annual 
conferences, by request of the laity; and 
strong men have there advocated the 
change. 

Within a year past public meetings of 
laymen have been held in the city of 
Brooklyn to consider the question, and a 
society embracing many prominent men 
in the Church has been formed for the pur- 
pose of securing a change of the limitation, 
and is now vigorously at work for that end. 
Some of the very eminent laymen of the 
denomination, have delivered addresses, 
which have been printed, favoring the 
change. 

A series of vigorous articles on the same 
side from another prominent layman is at 
present appearing in the columns of The 
Methodist, which has given much space and 
consideration to the subject and strongly 
favors the movement. 

The subject has been discussed more or 
less in nearly all Methodist papers, in some 
of which able editorials have appeared in 
sympathy with the movement. 

That the subject has not been discussed 
in the New York Advocate in the last three 
and a half years (in which we have not 
seen even an allusion to the Brooklyn 
organization) is probably due rather to the 
peculiar views of the editor than to any 
lack of general interest on the subject. 

Inthe New England Methodist (Boston) of 
November, 1879, appeared a leading editori- 
al, from which we extract the following: 

‘‘With many of our people there is a 
growing conviction that the exigencies of 
the work demand an extension of the pas- 
toral term. If there be any such demand, 
there is no valid reason why the chan 
should not be effected. All that may be 
reasonably asked is that the matter be ma- 
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turely considered, and that the change, if | attendance dnd medicine were procured | that they should at all times listen to my 


made, be in a form that will work no dam- 
eto other parts of the economy, especi- 
to the efficiency of the itinerant system, 
which has proved so beneficial to our cause. 
The term might be tentatively extended to 
five or seven or ten years, instead of three; 
or the extension ht be conditional on 
the request of an annual conference in case 
of partienlar churches. ‘Some modification 
seems inevitable. The appended note from 
a leading minister ic one of the New En- 
gland confefences, indicates the drift of 
thought in high places: 


**Tt is every year more and more apparent 
that the three-years limitation of ministerial 
service must be modified. Divine Providence 
should not be bounded and shut up by the 
presentrule. The necessities of the work often 
demand that a minister should stay more than 
three years in one charge. The usefulness of 
many men would be increased by less frequent 
changes. This continual moving is a useless 
wear and tear of soul, body, and purse. It is 
just as bad as it can be for those who preach in 
small country places, and is worse in city 
churches, with city pastors. It is killing to min- 
isters’ wives and bad every way. , 

“ *On the supposition that a minister is ac- 
ceptable and doing good service, and the 
church is harmonious and satisfied, it is a wick 
ed waste of time and strength and money to 
change as often as once in three years. A re- 
moval of all limitations is not asked, nor de- 
sired; but let us try a five-years term, instead 
of three. Wherever the word ‘three’ is used 
in the Discipline in connection with the term 
of ministerial service, let the word ‘five’ be 
inserted. Don’t let any be afraid that the 
itinerant system willbe destroyed. It did not 
destroy it to change from two to three, and it 
will not to change from three to five.’ 


‘We ask the next General Conference to 
try the experiment.” 

It is also within the knowledge of the 
writer, and of most ministers, that individu- 
al churches have appealed to their presiding 
bishops, seeking some lawful means of re- 
taining their pastor beyond the period of 
limitation, fearing great disaster incase of 
change. We, therefore, conclude that the 
question is regarded with great interest by 
ministers, conferences, churches, lay- 
men, and the press, and that the desire for 
modification is widespread and strong. 

Less attention has been given to methods 
than to the merits of the question, the 
friends of the movement believing that 
when once the Church becomes fully awake 
to the advantages of the change it will not 
be difficult to find a safe way of accom- 
plishing it; yet there has been no lack of 
methods proposed. Among many, we note 
the following: 

1. To permit the annual conference to 
vote an extension when in its judgment 
any case demands it. 

2. To present all cases of the desired ex- 
tension to the semi-annual meeting of the 
bishops next preceding the conferente at 
which they will be asked, and allow the 
extension to be made only by the action of 
the board of bishops. 

3. To extend the limit to five, seven, or 
ten years, 

4. To remove the limitation absolutely, 
and make the appointments annually, leav- 
ing the question of time wholly to the dis- 
cretion of the appointing power. 

In our next we shall consider some 
reasons for and against modifications, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HOW THE INDIANS WERE MOVED. 


BY H. Ht. 





I Trax that the thousands of people 
who have had their attention called to 
the care of the Poncas and have given 
money to enable them to recover their 
stolen lands will read with great interest 
the following extracts. The journal of 
Mr. E. A. Howard, from which they are 
taken, can be found in the ‘‘ Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioner for Indian Affairs 
for 1877,” p, 97. It is called ‘“‘ Journal of 
the March.” 

** May 2ist.—Broke camp at seven 
o'clock and marched to Crayton, a distance 
of thirteen miles, Roads very hcavy. 
The child that died yesterday was here 
buried by the Indians, they preferring to 
bury it than to have it buried by the white 


J 22d.—Broke camp at seven 
o'clock and marched to Neligh, a distance 
of about twenty-five miles. The day wes 
cool, and, the road being high and compar- 
atively good, the travel was made without 
much inconvenience. 

‘* May 23d.—The morning opened with 
light rain; but at eight o’clock a terrific 
thunder-storm oceurred, of two hours’ du- 
ration, which was followed:by steady rain 
throughout the day, in consequence of 
which we remained in camp. During the 
day a child died and several women and 





children were reported sick, and medical 





for them. 
‘* May 2A4th.—Buriet the child that died 


esterda 
g it a Ohtistion burial. 


ten o’clock and marched about éiglit miles, 
crossing the Elk Horn River two 
miles below Oakdale Village. Were una- 


two feet under water and the being 
washed away. Théroad was fearfully bad, 
and much time and labor were expended in 
making the road and bridges at all passable 


over the Elk Horn flats, where the crossing 
was effected. 

** May 25th.—Broke camp at six o'clock, 
and marched twenty miles, to a point on 
Shell Creek. No wood at this place and 
none to be had, except what little had been 
picked up and brought in by the trains. 
Weather cold, damp, and dreary. The In- 
dians during the day behaved well and 
marched splendidly. 

‘May 26th.—The morning opened with a 
heavy, continuous rain, which prevailed 
until ten o’clock. Broke camp at eleven 
o'clock, and marched eight miles further 
down Shell Creek, when it again com- 
menced raining, and we went into camp. 
The evening set in cold and rainy, and no 
wood to be had, except what was purchased 
of a settler. 

‘May 27th.—The morning opened cold, 
with a misty rain. Rain ceased at haif- 
past seven o'clock, and we broke camp at 
eight, and marched eight miles further 
down Shell Creek, when, a heavy thunder- 
storm coming on, we again went into 
camp. Several of the Indians were here 
found to be quite sick, and, having no phy- 
sician and none being attainable, they gave 
us much anxiety and no little trouble, 
The daughter of Standing Bear, one of the 
chiefs, was very low of consumption, and 
moving her with any degree of comfort was 
almost impossible, and the same trouble 
existed in transporting all the sick. 

** May 28th.—Last evening I gave orders 
to break camp at five o’clock this morning, 
intending, if practicable, to reach Colum- 
bus before night; but a heavy thunder- 
storm prevailed at that time. Broke camp 
at seven o’clock. Marched seven miles, 
when we came to a slough confluent to 
Shell Creek, which was only made passable 
after two bours of active work in cutting 
willow brush and bringing a large quantity 
of wheat straw from a distance of thirty 
rods, with which we covered the road 
thickly. After crossing the slough, we 
marched to a point on Shell Creek and 
camped, having made about fourteen miles 
during the day. 

“May 29th.—Broke camp at seven 
o’clock, and croased Shell Creek. For 
about five miles the road led over a divide, 
and was quite good; but in coming down 
on the flats, which extended for five miles 
between the Bluffs and Columbus, we 
found the roads for the «ntire distance al- 
most impassable, owing to the many deep, 
miry sloughs which cross the road and 
the general flooded and yielding condition 
of the soil aside from the sloughs. Teams 
had to be frequently doubled, in order to 
get the wagons through. The difficulties 
were finally overcome, and the train 
marched ingo Columbus at two o'clock, 
and went into camp at Soap Fork, having 
made a march of about ten miles, the 
march of five miles across the flats occu- 
pying about seven hours. Major Walker, 
who had accompanied us from the Ni- 
obrava River to this place, with twenty-fire 
soldiers, under orders from the War Depart- 
ment, took leare of us,and returned to Da- 
kota.” 

It will be remembered by all who have 
followed the history of the Ponca case, as 
it has been presented by the Secretary of 
the Interior and by the Hon. E. C. Kem. 
ble, that it has been again and again assert- 
ed that the Poncas were not removed ‘“ by 
force”; that they ‘‘consented to go.” 

Task every American husband, father, 
and brother to decide what is the meaning 
of the word ‘‘ consent,” under such condi- 
tions as these. 

In this same ‘‘ Report,” p. 97, the Agent 
says: 

‘On the 15th” (six days before the 
“march” began) ‘‘I held another council, 
which was largely attended by the chiefs, 
headmen, and soldiers of the tribe, and 
which was of more than four hours’ dura- 
tion. At this counci] the Indians main- 
tained that the Government had no right 
to move them from the reservation, and 
demanded, as an inducement or equivalent 
for them to give up the reservation and 
move to the Indian Territory, first, the 
payment to them by the Government of 
the sum of $3,000,000; and, second, that, 
before starting, I should show to them the 
sum of $40,000 which they had been told 
had been appropriated by the Government 
for their yemere Les allof which I re- 

lied positively in the negative, tellin 
Theta bint 1 would not accede to can: 
sider any demands that they might make; 
but that I would take under my consider- 
ation reasonable requests that they might 
submit touching their removal, and, as 
their agent, do what I could for them in 
promoting their welfare; that I demanded 





words; that they should with me to 
their new home; and that should with- 


they « ce. - 
dans sefuard to give ancier a Pig hag 
sults! and the ‘ndiags dlapersed. with s 
sults; 

sullen look and deterntined expression.” 4 

This evidently was not the “‘ consent” of 
which we-have heard. We come to it 
presently. 

*‘On the following morning, however, 
May 16th, they sent word to me, at an early 
hour, that they had considered my words, 
and had concluded to go with me, and that 
they wanted assistance in getting the old 
and infirm, together with their property, 
over the Niobrara River, which was much 
swollen by the rains and at a low temper- 
ature.” 

What a night must these helpless crea 
tures have passed before this ‘‘ consent” 
was given. Seven hundred people, more 
than half of them women and children; a 
farming people [not armed with rifles, as 
the Ogalalla Sioux were, when, one year 
later, on this same ground, the Chief Spot- 
ted Tail told Commissioner Hayt that, if 
he did not give an order to have his tribe 
on the way back to White Clay Creek in 
ten days, his young men would go on the 
war-path at once; and the much-terrified 
Commissioner wrote the order then and 
there, and the Sioux were allowed to go 
where they had chosen to go. Behold the 
difference between the way our Government 
treats the powerful and treats the weak]; 
what could ‘these Ponca farmers do? 
They must, ‘“‘without delay,” give their 
‘*final answer whether they would go 
peaceably or by force.” What did ‘‘by 
force” mean? It was “by force” that 
the Government undertook to compel 
the Cheyennes to go to Indian Ter- 
ritory; and in that Cheyenne massacre, 
whose story I have already told in these 
columns, Indian men, women, children, 
and babies were all shot down together. 

What could these Ponca farmers do? I 
ask, again, every American father, brother, 
husband, what he would have done in the 
same circumstances. He would have 
**consented” to go. 

The Agent, as was wise, took them at 
their word, quick, and that very day, ‘‘at 
five o'clock Pp. M., had the entire tribe, with 
their effects, acrcss the river, off the reser- 
vation, and in camp in Nebraska.” 

The Agent should have said ‘‘ with part 
of their effects,” for it was only a part, 
and a very small part, that this helpless 
consenting party were allowed to take with 
them. All their agricultural implements 
and most of their furniture were left be- 
hind. Stoves, particularly, were much too 
heavy to be put in the wagons, and I am 
told by one who was on the old Ponca 
Agency within a few months after this 
“removal” that there were to be seen 
lying there. broken, rusted, one hundred 
and fifty stoves, which could never be used 
again. so recklessly had they been torn out 
of the houses and left neglected. Of 
course, nothing is easier than for the Gov- 
ernment to buy a hundred and fifty new 
stoves, any day. New stoves for the 
Poncas in the Indian Territory, and new 
stoves for whomever the Government 
may succeed in inducing to stay on 
the Old Ponca Reservé. Nothing is 
easier to buy than stoves, and few 
things, it is said, more profitable to sell 
than stoves. The manufacture of stoves is 
one of the most profitable businesses, 
especially, if one can furnish stoves to 
some seventy Indian agencies. 

“Tt was a hard day’s work,” the gétting 
the tribe and their ‘‘effects” across the 
river, the Agent says, ‘“‘the river being 
about forty rods wide and the current so 
swift that it was found impossible to move 
the goods across in any other way than by 
packing them on the shoulders of the 
men, the quicksand bottom rendering it 
unsafe to trust them on the backs of ani- 
mals; even the wagons having to be drawn 
across by hand.” 

Let us dwell fora moment on this pic- 
ture. Seven hundred helpless, heart- 
broken people, beginning their sad journey 
by having to ford this icy stream, with 
quicksands at bottom. bee ay the 
sick, the old, the infants, a’ “by 
packing them on the shoulders of men!” 
What a scene! The Hon. Secretary of the 
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Interior says, in his recent letter in the New 
York INDEPENDENT, in reply to E, C. Kem- 
ble, that ‘‘ the highly-colored stories which 
are told about the brutal military force em- 
ployed in compelling their [the Poncas’] re- 
moval from Dakota to the Indian Territory 
are sensational fabrications; at least, the 
official record, which is very full and goes 
into minute details, does not in the least 
bear them out.” 

There has never been, in any account 
which I have seen, any accusation brought 
against the ‘military force” of ‘‘ brutal- 
ity” in this removal. The brutality was 
on the part of the Government. The sim- 
ple presence of the “ military force” was 
brutal. It meant but one thing. The In- 
dians understood it, and the Government 
intended that they should understand it; 
and when the Agent of the Government 
said to these Indians that they must give 
him their ‘‘final answer whether they 
would go peaceably or by force,” he in- 
tended that they should understand it. 
Has anybody any doubt what were the 
orders under which that ‘‘ military force” 
was there? any dovbt what it would have 
been the military duty of Major Walker to 
have done in case the Poncas had refused 
to ‘‘ consent” to go? 

And now let us return to the ‘‘ Official 
Record,” which is, indeed, as the Honorable 
Secretary of the Interior says, ‘‘ very fu)” 
and ‘‘ goes into minute details,” and let us 
see in how much it will ‘‘bear us out”; 
and when we have done with this ‘Official 
Record,” let us ask ourselves if any imag- 
ination could have invented so ‘“‘highly- 
colored” a ‘‘story” as it tells. 

‘* June 2d.—Broke camp at seven o'clock, 
and marched seventeen miles, going into 
camp near Ulysses. Roads in bad condi- 
tion. 

** June 3d.—Had some trouble in getting 
started. Broke camp ateleven o'clock, and 
marched eight miles. Went into camp on 
Blue River. Many people sick, one of 
whom was reported in a dying condition. 
Had bad roads. Rained during afternoon. 

«« June 4th.—Broke camp at six o’clock. 
Marched fifteen miles, and went into camp 
on Lincoln Creek, near Seward. 

“* June 5th.—Broke camp at seven o'clock. 
Marched fourteen miles, and went into 
camp near Milford. Daughter of Standing 
Bear, Ponca chief, died at two o'clock, of 
consumption. 

“* June 6th._—Remained in camp all day, 
for the purpose of obtaining supplies. 
Prairie Flower, wife of Shines White and 
daughter of Standing Bear, who died yes- 
terday, was here given Christian burial, her 
remains being deposited in the cemetery at 
Milford, Nebraska, a small village on Blue 
River.” 

In this connection I wish to take official 
knowledge and recognition of the noble 
action performed by the ladies of Milford, 
in preparing and decorating the body of 
the deceased Indian woman for burial in a 
style becoming the highest civilization. In 
this act of Christian kindness they did 
more to ameliorate the grief of the hus- 
band and father than they could have done 
by adopting the usual course of this un- 
tutored people and presenting to each a 
dozen ponies. It was here that, looking on 
the form of his dead daughter thus arrayed 
for the tomb, Standing Bear was led 
to forget the burial service of his tribe, and 
say to those around him that he was de- 
sirous of leaving off the ways of the In- 
dian and adopting those of the white men. 

“Quite a heavy rain during the afternoon. 
The storm, most disastrous of any that 
occurred during the removal of the Poncas 
under my charge, came suddenly upon us 
while in camp on the evening of this day. 
It was a storm such asI never before ex- 
perienced and of which I am unable to 
give at. adequate description. The wind 
blew a fearful tornado, demolishing every 
tentin camp and rending many of them 
into shreds, overturning wagons, and hurl- 
Ing wWwagon-boxes, camp-equipages, etc. 
through the air in every direction like 
straws, Some of the people were taken 
up by the wind and carried as much as 
three hundred yards. Several of the In- 
dians were quite seriously hurt, and one 
child died the next day from injuries re- 
ceived, and was given Christian burial. 
The storm caused a delay until the 8th for 
repairs and for medical attendance upon 
the injured. 

‘* June 8th.—Broke camp at Milford, and 
marched seven miles. Roads very bad. 
Child died during the day. 

“* June 9th.—Put the child that died yes- 
terday in the coffin and sent it back to Mil- 
ford, to be Buried fn the same grave with its 
aunt, -Prairie Flower. e€ camp at 
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‘** June 10th.—Broke camp at seven 
o'clock, and marched one mile beyond De 
Witt, where I a a physician to 
visit camp and: presc for the sick, A 
woman had a thumb accidentally cut off, 
which caused further commotion in the 


camp. 

“ June 12th.—Broke camp at seven 
o'clock, and marched to within two miles 
of Otoe Agency. Crossed Wolf Creek 
with a part of the train, the crossing bein 
very difficult; but the Indians wofk 
splendidly.” 


‘‘The Indians worked splendidly!” Is 
not this a well-nigh incredible record of 
patienge and long-suffering? hese poor 
creatures, marching from ten to twenty- 
five miles a day, for twentyitwo days, 
through muddy sloughs, swolleh rivers, in 
tempests and floods and dreayy cold, leav- 
ing their wives and their ciifdren dead by 
the way—dead of the sufferings of the 
march—are yet docile, obedient, and ‘work 
splendidly”! 


“June 13th.—After considerable time, we 
succeeded in building a bridge over Wolf 
Creek, out of drift-timber, and succeeded 
in crossing the balance of the train. Broke 
camp and marched three miles, and went 
into camp again near Otoe Agency. 

‘‘June 14th.—Water-bound, and had to 
remain in camp all day waiting for Creek to 
run down. ‘The Otoe Indians came out to 
s¢e the Poncas, and gave them ten ponies. 

“June 15th.—Still water-bound.  Re- 
mained in yous a day. 

‘« June 16th.—Broke camp at seven o'clock, 
and reached Marysville, Kansas, where we 
went intocamp. During the march a wag- 
on tipped over, injuring a woman quite 
severely. Indians out of rations and feel- 
ing hostile.” 

What wonder that the Indians felt hos- 
tile? Hunger added to all the rest of their 
direful misery! 


*‘June18th.—Broke camp at seveno’'clock. 
Marched nine miles, and went into camp at 
Elm Creek. Little Cottonwood died. Four 
families determined to return to Dakota. 
I was obliged to ride nine miles on horse- 
back to overtake them, to restore harmony 
and settle difficulty in camp. Had coffin 
made for dead Indian, which was brought 
to camp at twelve o’clock at night from 
Blue Rapids. A _ fearful thunderstorm 
during the night flooding the camp equi- 
page.” 

This is a “‘ highly colored ” story, indeed! 
The darkness; the camp flooded by the driv- 
ing rain; thunder; lightning; a messenger 
arriving at midnight with a coffin; the four 
families of desperate fugitives setting out 
to flee back totheir homes! What “ sen- 
sational fabrication” could compete with 
this? 


** June 19th.—The storm of last night 
left the roads in an impassable condition, 
and, in consequence, was obliged to remain 
in camp all day. Buried Little Cotton- 
wood in a cemetery about five miles from 
camp. 7 

a 2 * * - 

«« June 25th.—Broke camp at six o’clock. 
Marched to a point about fifteen miles fur- 
ther up Deep Creek. Two old women died 
during the day. 

* * * * * 

«« June 30th.—Broke camp at six o’clock. 
Passed through Hartford, and camped about 
six miles above Burlington. A child of 
Buffalo Chief died during the day.” 

* * * * * 

** July 2d.—Broke camp at six o'clock. 
Made a long march of fifteen miles for Noon 
Camp, for reason that no water could be 
got nearer. An Indian became_ hostile 
and made a desperate attempt to kill White 
Eagle, head chief of the tribe. For a time 
every male in camp was on the war-path, 
and for about two hours the most intense 
excitement prevailed, hightened by con- 
tinued loud crying by all the women and 
children.” 

This Indian, who is reported here as hav- 
ing ‘‘ become hostile,” no* doubt, tried to 
kill White Eagle for having allowed the 
tribe to be brought into all this trouble. 
It is the general feeling among the less in- 
telligent members of a tribe that their 
chiefs are bound, under all circumstances, 
to see that they come to no harm. 


‘‘July 9th.—Broke camp at six o’clock, 
passing through Baxter Springs at_about 
one o'clock. Just after passing Baxter 
Springs a terrible thunder-storm struck us. 
The wind blew a heavy gale and the rain 
fell in torrents, so that. it was impossible to 
see more than four or five rods distant, 
thoroughly drenching every person and 
every article in the traic, making a fitting 
end toa journey commenced by wading a 
river aud thereafter encountering innumer- 
able storms, 

‘During the last few days of the journey 
the weather was exceedingly hot and the 
teams terribly annoyed ' bitten by green- 
head flies, which attacked them in Jw 
numbers. Many of the teams were ly 
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exhausted, and, had the e been but 
little further, Jae tae | have given out. 
The people were all nearly worn out from 
the fatigue of. the march, and were heartily 
glad that the long, tedious journey was at 
an end, that they might take that rest so 
much required for fhe recuperation of their 
physical natures.” 

Now let us see what provision the Gov- 
ernment had made for that ‘‘ rest” and “‘re- 
cuperation,” surely ‘‘much required” and 
fairly earned. 

Not one dollar had been appropriated 
for establishing them in their new home; 
not one building had been put up. This 
people was set down in a wilderness, with- 
out one provision of any kind for their 
shelter, 

“It isa matter of astonishment to me,” 
says Agent Howard (p. 100 of this ‘‘Report”), 
‘*that the Government should lrave ordered 
the removal of the Ponca Indians from Da- 
kota to the Indian Territory, without hav- 
ing first made some provision for their set- 
tlement and comfort. Before their removal 
was carried into effect, an appropriation 
should have been made by Congress suffi- 
cient to have located them in their new 
home, by building a comfortable home for 
the occupancy of every family of the tribe. 
As the case now is, no appropriation has 
been made by Congress, except of a sum 
little more than sufficient to remove them, 
and the result is that these people have been 
placed on an uncultivated reservation, to 
live in their tents as best they may, and 
await further legislative action.” 


What followed is already well known— 
how one hundred and fifty-eight of these 
people died before spring, and how the 
chief, Standing Bear, with thirty others, 
rendered desperate at last, ran away, was 
overtaken by United States soldiers, 
arrested, and finally set free on writ of 
habeas corpus by Judge Dundy, of Omaha. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Interior, in his 
‘Report for 1879,” p. 22, giving a brief 
account of this escape, arrest, and final 
freeing of Standing Bear and his party, 
says: 

‘About the ist of May last, Standing 
Bear, a chief of a band, with some twenty 
Indians, left the reservation in the Indian 
Territory, to return to the Missouri River. 
As has always been done in similar cases, 
they were arrested, at the request of this De- 
partment, to he taken back to their res- 
ervation.” 


I do not know what construction is to be 
put upon the phrase ‘‘ similar cases,” in this 
connection. It is an elastic phrase and, 
therefore, convenient of use, and probably 
there could be shown many important dif- 
ferences between this case of the thirty 
Poncas, who were arrested at Omaha, “‘ at 
the request of the Department,” and the 
ease of the thirty or more Winnebagoes 
who were living within two miles of 
Omaha at that same time, and were nof 
arrested, though they also were “ off their 
reservation” and had been fora considerable 
time. Drunken, idle, vicious Indians, fre- 
quently up in the Omaha courts for mis- 
chievous offenses, their settlement a very 
nest of immorality and disorder, they were 
left undisturbed, while the unoffending 
Poncas, hard at work planting wheat, were 
“arrested, at the request of the Department,” 
to be carried back to their reservation. 
There must be differences which only the 
Government knows between these appar- 
ently ‘similar cases.” The only differ- 
ence which anyone outside ‘‘ the Depart- 
ment” can see, however, would seem to 
have been in favor of the industrious, quiet 
Poncas, and against the idle, disorderly 
Winnebagoes. 

This journal of Mr. Howard’s is the best 
record that can ever be written of the suf. 
ferings of the Poncas in their removal from 
their homes. It is ‘‘ highly colored”; but 
no one, however much it may be for his 
interest to do so, can call it ‘‘a sensational 
fabrication ” or can discredit it in the small- 
est particular, for it is an ‘‘official rec- 
ord,” authorized and endorsed by being 
published in the ‘“‘ Annual Report” of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 

I 

‘Trains are very plaimthis seasun.’”’ They 
are awfully plain. Once in a while when 
they make up a freight train from the red, 
blue, and white lines, and put fn an ofi-tank or 
two, there is a little variety; but there won't 
be anything really rich and artistic in trains 
until Barnum gets on the road, with those cars 
frescoed with blue monkeys, yellow ‘tigers, 
purple elephants, striped snakes and things, 





engaged in bloody and mortal combat, 








COMFORT. 
BY ARTHUR D. F. RANDOLPH. 








Ong autumn eve, before the mellow day 
Had met the nighé and faded thence away, 
And in the western sky there lingered still 
Soft tints of purple, gold, and daffodil, 
And while the mountain-peak was tipped 
with light, 
Once more, ere shadows stole it from my 
sight, 
I strolled in a sequestered burial-ground, 
And on a crumbling tablet there I found 
This quaint inscription, marking all alone 
A little grave with weeds and grass o’er- 
grown: ; 
*** Who plucked that flower?’ the angry gar- 
dener cried. 
“** The Master,’ hastily his mate replied. 
“ Thereat the gardener paused and held his 
peace.” 
Ah ! you, who from your sorrow seek release, 
And you, whose hearts with grief are crushed 
to-day 
Because your darling God has called away, 
Are not the angels whispering unto you 
These simple words: ‘‘It was the Master 
too’? : 
New Yor Crry. 
ee 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


SOCIETY IN WASHINGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


You ask me to write a ‘‘ Society Letter.” 
I state the fact, for if you did not ask me I 
should never write one. Not that I set so 
low an estimate on the fourth power of 
the state; but, so vast a one, I shrink 
from touching it. That force in human 
life which in a capital consumes half the 
time of its leading men and all the time of 
its leading women cannot be thrust aside 
with a sketch of a ‘‘ reception” or a picture 
of a fashionable woman, as if they made 
all of it. I must have told you before that 
neither custom nor time can make me used 
to what in the aggregate is called ‘‘ Wash- 
ington Society” at the ‘“‘hight” of its 
‘*Séason.” No true nature could ever get 
wonted to such fuss, furbelow, and empti- 
ness. Human sympathy, human com- 
panionship are here all that they are 
elsewhere — the most, the best that 
we know of the Heaven awaiting us; 
but it is the lack of these in what 
is termed society that makes it as con- 
spicuous as it is unsatisfying. Not that 
the women who make it chiefly are less 
kind of heart or fine of sensibility than 
they should be; but their lives of vain and 
frantic haste leave little space for affection 
religion, intelligence even to live and have 
their being in. It is pitifal to think what 
a creature the most devout and intelligent 
of women might become if doomed perpet- 
ually to the life that from three to six 
months of the year she lives at the Capital. 

Do you remember, chére amie, how dim, 
far-away, and never-to-be-lived again it 
seemed—this life—that September day by 
the sea, when the setting sun looked the 
open gate to the Heavenly City, and the 
pomp and glory of this world were as if 
they had never been? I remember how in 
that vast hollow of sky and sea the Ever- 
lasting Love, whom we call FaTHer, came 
downtous. The tranquillity of the ascend- 
ing spheres fell upon our faces, brooded in 
our hearts. The peace of Nature was but 
a part of that peace of the spirit that was 
one with it and its God, I remember 
them, as the fragrance of the sea came 
floating in from unseen shores, and the 
gates of gold opened wide out of the 
twilight sky. How suddenly I heard it, 
the tramp of these streets, and a vision of 
this vanished life floated like a mirage be- 
fore my eyes. Could I ever live it again? 
No, never. How surely it tells, that quiek, 
nervous hoof, never still, on the asphalte, 
that ‘‘ The Season” hascome. I hear it in 
this high-set room, as I heard it by the sea, 
Mine still is the vast horizon, the serenity 
of the upper air. You ask me to descend. . 
when you ask me to write concerning 
society. 

Not that society is-a trifling matter, It 
is too many for me. Its perturbations, its 
emulations, its rivalries, its envyings, its 
uncharitableness, its fatal hours, its scant 
attire, its headaches, its hardemed and 
haggard. faces—all are too many for me; 
but never fancy I deem them of smal] 
account, > 
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Annually “‘ The Season ”—a living, mov- 
ing geni—suddenly descends, say from 
Olympus, Lo! without warning, the sleepy, 
provincial, garden-like town wakes into 
® metropolis. The primeval Maryland 
and Virginia carts retreat to the mar- 
ket and the outskirts. The pedestrians 
that knew them and their daft Negro 
drivers so well—and so often to the 
danger of their necks—now know equally 
the “‘swell” drag and dog-cart, the ¢m- 
blazoned coach, the caparisoned horses, 
the liveried outriders, the fair, bedecked 
women within. In no city in the Union is 
daily visiting carried to anything like the 
extent that it isin Washington. Every lady 
*‘in society” has “‘her day,” and every 
other lady in society, when not attending 
to her own, is attending to every other 
lady’s day. Suddenly the chief end of wo- 
man seems to be to see how many cards 
she can distribute. Saida leading station- 
er to me, the other day: ‘‘It is a mystery 
that can never be explained@ to me where 
all the cards go that go out of this shop.” 

**Oh!” I said, ‘‘they all go into people’s 
halls, and at last, when not too distin- 
guished, intothe stoves. Your fine engrav- 
ing is burned by the bushel. Some of it 
survives, I have seen on exhibition for the 
admiring awe of country neighbors in the 
rural regions more than one of your cards 
of invitation, when the Hon. Mr. 
and Mrs. asked the pleasure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Turtle’s charming society 
fora single night, to be shared with the 
society of a thousand other Turtles, equal- 
ly charming. When, after a day of per- 
petual visiting, you take not one but five or 
six of these delightful parties in a single 
night, all attended, more or less, by the 
same people, to say nothing of lunches, 
kettle-drums, matinées, musicales, fancy 
and charity balls, all-night Germans, clubs, 
literary societies, following each other in 
daily and nightly succession, you get a 
faint idea of The Season and of its capacg 
ity to overtax human nerves and forces, 





What wonder, in the end, out of utter 
fatigue, even the worldly hail Lent as a 
longed-for season of rest and recuperation 
for future social triumphs. Many whocare 
nothing for Lent devotionally seize it as a 
shelter for any desired occupation; while 
the truly devout thank God that its sacred 
seal is set even for forty days on the 
world’s turbulence. The memory of the 
Man of Sorrow, so closely acquainted with 
grief for the race who could give him 
nothing, noteven human happiness, has in 
it the savor of saving grace to the world- 
liest of this world’s children, if so be they 
receive that name into their hearts of 
hearts for a single hour. 

When strangers visit Washington, and 
take up their abode at a hotel, they have 
only to buy the “ Republic Almanac,” ora 
book of Washington etiquette, to discover 
the days of public reception, hire a hack, 
and proceed to visit them. 

On Monday they can go to the homes of 
the judges of the Supreme Court and other 
courts, to the Arsenal, the Navy Yard; 
on Wednesday they can call on the ‘‘Cab- 
inet ladies”; on Thursday visit all the 
senatorial families; and on Saturday go to 
the White House, to.see Mrs. Hayes. The 
many receptions on other days of the week 
are private. In every drawing-room the 
visitors will find standing in its center from 
one to a dozen ladies, richly attired, ‘‘re- 
ceiving” all with politeness, few with that 
gracious charm which makes the loneliest 
stranger fee) ‘‘athome.” This is not 
strange. These ladies are compelled so 
constantly to greet so many whom they do 
not know that the task becomes not 
only monotonous, but irksome. The 
stranger will carry away the face that half 
greets her and remember it forever; but to 
the hostess it is but one amid myriads that 
fade and mingle into one inextricable mass. 
These official calls involve no personal 
recognition. The lady who received you 
on Wednesday in her own parlor, on Thurs- 
day may meet you on the street without a 
glance of recognition. There are excep- 
tions, where people of mark impress them- 
selves on those who received them as 
strangers. I give you the average mean. 

Such visiting gratifies the interest and 
curfosity of strangers visiting the Capital. 
It is perfectly admissible at a capital, ob- 








noxious as it would be elsewhere; never- 
theless, it is necessarily superficial, often 
heartless, sometimes (though rarely) un- 
kind. 

In its surface seeming nothing could be 
more vapid, more empty of real good than 
the conventional intercourse of official 
fashionable society. Yet we must not for- 
get that the men and women who make 
the factors of this society are personally 
often marked by the strongest of distinct- 
ive qualities. Every shade and phase of 
personal ambition the close student of 
human nature may trace in their inter- 
course. Vanity, vainglory, selfishness here 
find abundant room; but youth, innocence, 
devotion, loveliness are not unknown 
strangers even in the crowded assemblies 
of Vanity Fair. 

Two parasites are indigenous to the life 
of even a republican capital—a passion for 
precedence and the vice of toadyism. You 
could not stay in Washington a month 
without being astonished at the obsequious 
lifting of the hat, the involuntary cringing 
of the person of the man who wants place 
to the man who holds power. You would 
be astonished to discover how soon that 
man forgets the day, near in the rear, when 
power was not his, but the people’s, who 
conferred it upon him and who in time 
will take it from him. It is so easy for 
poor human nature to feel itself born to 
the purple if once it clutches its scepter. 
Even the swift mutations of ever-changing 
office cannot make the present magnate 
feel different for the moment. Thus, 
with a small exception of scientific, pro- 
fessional, and learned men, mankind in 
Washington is divided into two classes— 
the men who hold office and the men who 
want office. In its feminine world official 
precedence is the corner-stone of its immu- 
table etiquette. In all other cities the 
stranger, if a ‘‘ proper person,” is kindly 
called upon and welcomed. In Washington 
she must tie on her bonnet at once and pro- 
ceed with her card to the ladies who stand 
above her on the official ladder. No mat- 
ter who her grandfather was, or if her attic 
at home be stuffed with ancestral relics 
from the ‘‘ Mayflower”; the blood of the 
Knickerbockers may turn to phlegm in 
her veins; the lovely brune of Pocahontas 
may tinge her cheeks; the prideof the Ran- 
dolphs dilate her plumage; all the same 
she must take her card and proceed to call 
on ‘‘ Mrs. Secretary” Smithers, who had no 
ancestors, bit runs rampant in her vernac- 
ular. Otherwise, the lady with a pedigree 
can never enter the ‘‘ Cabinet Circle.” 

By etiquette, the wife of the President 
never calls upon any one; though I observe 
Mrs. Hayes sometimes of evenings quietly 
finds her way to the houses of her friends. 
The families of senators always call first on 
the families of the judgesof the Supreme 
Court; both make the first call on the mem- 
bers of the families of the Diplomatic 
Corps; while the wives of representatives 
must pay the first callon atl above them 
(officially), up to the wife of the Presi- 
dent. The only social precedence the 
member’s wife can claim is that every 
«‘new member's wife” must call first upon 
her. Many a member’s wife leaves a 
delightful home and a circle of cherished 
friends, to come and spend her first con- 
gressional season, alone and lonely, in a 
Washington boarding-house. An estab- 
lished etiquette is necessary to society in a 
capital. The folly of the one I have men- 
tioned is the personal rigidity with which 
it is maintained. I bave heard a senator's 
wife—a woman of commanding presence, 
with a head and nose that would not do 
discredit to the Supreme Bench, with the 
eyes of a falcon and the air of a queen—dis- 
cuss by the hour the rules of social prece- 
dence, the why and why not that should 
keep her from calling first on Mrs, Judge 
So and So. Lord Bacon said: ‘‘How cana 
man be great who breaketh his mind upon 
too small matters?” And when I muse on 
the size of the matters woman has chiefly 
broken her mind upon, away back to the 
time when Eve plucked,.the, apple, but 
failed with it to pluck .knowleédge, I cease 
to marvel at the ‘‘littlenéss” which Mar- 
garet Fuller lamented ‘as Woman’s besetting 
sin. I hail the enlarged resources, the 
nobler training which is hers to-day chiefly 
because of their power to lift her from the 
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— 
bondage of little things and the dwarfing 


minuteness of a too microscopic vision. 

Society is frivolous, but many included 
in it by circumstance are by nature the 
opposite. It is the surface vision that sees 
all women who are in fashionable society 
as light, trifling, or heartless. The second 
sight, the spiritual vision, perceives many 
who, in the world, are not of it. Amid the 
mad whirl of the season, receiving, visiting, 
entertaining, with serene, smiling faces, I 
see women who bear upon their inmost 
hearts the sign of the cross, and who in 
solitude of soul live alone the spiritual life. 
One wrote to me yesterday, a woman 
named pre-eminently “a leader of society”: 
‘In a near future may we not meet in our 
spiritual selves, where ‘knowledge’ is and 
fruition? How long, O Lord! how long 
must ever bethecry of the spirit, as the 
never-ceasing demands of the world crowd 
upon us?” 

To use the world as not abusing it is the 
sacred command. The discerner of spirits 
cannot fail to perceive the consecrated 
nature, though it lives and has its being 
amid the pomp and vanity of this world. 
She who in such an atmosphere keeps her 
soul upspotted, her life simple, pure, and 
sweet, her affections fixed upon heavenly 
things, achieves a greater victory over the 
world, the flesh, and the devil than the 
cloistered saint. 

It is something of this consecration which 
gives even to the hospitality of Mrs. Hayes, 
in the White House, a distinctive quality. 
Kindly, pleasant women have stood there 
before, greeting mechanically the multi- 
tude; but I doubt if ever before a woman 
with just that light on her face, which, 
somehow, seems to have fallen from the 
sacred altar. The spiritual consecration of 
this woman, from the beginning, has beena 
potent force in the social life of Washing- 
ton. She might have been just as good a 
woman; but if she had been a weaker one, 
the influence for good would have been 
neutral, where it is now a positive power. 
The revelry goes on; Vanity Fair is still 
Vanity Fair; yet no one remembering 
the past will deny that the charac- 
ter of entertainment has been greatly 
modified since Mrs. Hayes came to Wash- 
ington. The spirit of antagonism, born 
of the old wanton luxury, that greeted 
her at first has died out, under the kind- 
ly light of her smiling eyes, and her recep- 
tion last Saturday was as thronged and 
radiant a one as the White House 
ever saw. Surrounded by beautiful girls, 
she and Mrs. Sherman (the wife of the 
Secretary), in their blooming mid-summer, 
looked as fair as any one of their guests. 

Another woman in Washington, who, in 
the world, is not of it, is Ellen Ewing Sher- 
man, the wife of the General of the Army. 
Mrs. Sherman is a Roman Catholic, Mrs. 
Hayes is a Methodist; but I doubt if a 
shade of difference could be discovered in 
their influence on the community as Chris- 
tians. This influence is so positive and un- 
questioned in both women it could never be 
mistaken. If Mrs. Hayes had told me that 
her son was to be a Methodist minister, I 
doubt if her eyes. could have held quite the 
joy that I saw in Mrs. Sherman’s when she 
spoke of her boy now studying for 
the priesthood. ‘For three long years he 
was called of God” before he went, No 
Methodist could have uttered those words 
with a deeper unction or a more radiant 
face. As he called Samuel, did God call 
the boy, as he went with his honored father, 
féted through the courts of Europe, and as 
he danced with the fair, the gay, the 
young, in this capital. So the son believed, 
and so believed his mother. Perhaps both 
thought that a family whose men had 
given such illustrious service to the state 
should give one of its sons to the service 


of Heaven. 
That was a rare tribute of words paid by 


Moncure D. Conway, in a recent letter to 
the Cincinnati Commercial, to Mary Car- 
penter, whose rarer life has just been pub- 
lished by Macmillan, when he said: ‘‘She 
was the best friend the poor children of 
England ever had,and she was the best 
friend the Hindus ever had.” 

It is only a great nature whose long 
affections, reaching out to Baraboola Gha, 
hold likewise within their steadfast range 
the needy at home. 

This is true of Mrs. Sherman. She does 
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not pass over the poor of Washington to 
send the Pope’s pence to Rome; nor do I 
forget the wretched of New York as I press 
on to you to print this appeal of Sister 
Clare for the starving of Ireland, which 
Mrs. Sherman placed in my hands. Mr. 
Corcoran, of this city, has given $1,000 to 
these starving people; and if, out of the 
idle millions that New York holds in her 
coffers, but one charitable soul is moved to 
do likewise, I shall not have sent you the 
appeal of Sister Clare in vain. 
“FEVER AND STARVATION. 


“‘T appeal to all Christian men and wo- 
men for help for this district, where we 
have had most malignant fever all the 
spring and summer of last ‘year; where at 
present we have actual starvation; where 
many of your fellow-creatures are obliged 
to lie all day in their straw beds, to try and 
keep down the pangs of hunger; where 
there are hundreds of men, women, and 
children who have not one sufficient meal 
in the day, even of that coarsefood, Indian- 
meal. There are no potatoes; they are rot- 
ten in the ground. ere is no turf; it is 
rottenin the ground. There is no credit to 
get the coarsest kind of food. In the name 
of the good God, make haste and send help. 
Every little helps. Send your little; so 
that you may share in the great work of 
saving the lives of your fellow-men and 
women. 

‘* Here are some cases, which I know of 
my own personal knowledge to be only 
samples of hundreds of others: 

“The P——’s, ten in family. The father ill 
from the effects of fever. The mother totter- 
ing on her feet from actual starvation because 
she gives every bit to the father and children. 

“The M——’s, seven young children. Father 
ay paralyzed. All living on one meal of 

ndian-meal in the 24 hours. The mother 
works when she can get work to do. 

‘* The H—’s, seven young children, the eldest 
only thirteen. The father died of fever this 
summer. The good mother struggles to give 
them amealaday. The children get a bit of 
dry bread at school from us. 

**The C——’s, six young helpless children. 
Father died of the fever. 

“The P——’s (another family), ten in fam- 
fly. The father willing to work, but cannot 
get employment of any kind. One girl helps 
to support the family by doing lace, which we 
have taught her to make here. 

“The C——’s. Mother died of the fever. 
Six children. The poor father is partially 
paralyzed, yet he tries to wash the children’s 
clothes himself and sends them clean to 





school. 
“The H——’s, eleven infamily. The father, 
a good, hard-working man, from a tree 


last spring, and never recovered the effects, so 
that he can do but little. Mother has twins 
not yet able to walk. One little child, four 
years old, was found dead in bed, supposed to 
be from drinking a quanty of cold water, to 
stifle her hunger. 

“Tt is for hundreds of cases such as the 
above I ask your help. These cases are, 
taken as they come from a Tong list, all 
equally in need. 

«« Post-office orders payable to Sister M. 
F. Clare, at Kenmare Post-office, or checks 
on any bank. Coin can be sent quite safely 
in a registered letter. Those who cannot 
give donation’ can have cards, to collect 
from friends shillings or sixnences. 

“Sister M. F. CuaRe. 

“THE Convent, KENMARE, County KERRY, IRELAND. 

WasHINcTON, D. C., Jan. 26th, 1880. 





THE PALACE OF THE PUEBLOS. 


BY MRS. SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gov. Lew WALLACE). 





Santa Ff is a foreign city, by some 
mysterious destiny brought under the 
American flag, and less known to citizens 
of the United States than London and 
Paris are. A heavy weight of history lies 
buried in its moldy archives, given to the 
moles and bats by the early commandants, 
and utterly forgotten by descendants of the 
men whose proud lineage may be traced 
back to the best blood of Castile and Ar- 
ragon. 

The story of ‘‘ Hl Palacio” (the ancient 
capitol and last rallying place of the 
Pueblo Indians) is the story.of New Mex- 
ico. Records, mixed in dire confusion, 
show it is the spot where, in the dateless 
past, aboriginal chiefs assembled in silent 
council round the sacred fires; where, 
later, the Spaniard held sway, and with 
haughty spirit, unbroken by adverse fate, 
gave place at last to the conquering Amer- 


te Gredulity staggers at some of the exploits 
written by the old heroes of themselves, 
and in all the reports improbability increases 
with the distance of the period. But this 
rather stimulates imagination and enhances 
the interest of a reader who loves to grope 
in dim light for hidden treasure. 

* About three hundred years ago Antonio 
de Espego, a'Cofdovan of great wealth and 
approved valor, marched, by order of the 
Viceroy of Mexico, to subdue the Indians 
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in rebellion between the Rio Pecos and the 
Gila. His route was marked by coun- 
tries made desolate, cities sacked and burnt, 
and fleeing hosts of beaten savages. He 
ascended the Del Norte River, which he 
describes as deeper than the Gaudalquiver 
and swimming with fishes large as a horse(}), 
and along its banks found strange tribes, 
isolated from the world and from each 
other, in vast community houses. He had 
heard these people lived in barbaric pomp; 
their commonest utensils were massive sil- 
ver and their plates and porringers were 
of beaten gold and nothing accounted of. 
He saw no sign of such riches, and so re- 
ported to his vice-regal master. 

The Pueblos (town Indians) came out to 
meet the little army of mounted men, and 
presented them ‘‘ with forty thousand (!) 
mantles, white and colored, and many hard 
towels, with tassels at the four corners.” 


Espego rejoiced to meet the friendly 
natives, for he had been harassed by the 
roving tribes, and had endured days with- 
out water, wild nights without sleep or 
rest, wasting marches in the feverish scorch 
of the desert and across a valley the shadow 
of death. He told the caciques, or chiefs, 
his horses were fierce animals, and would 
kill them if provoked to rage. The simple 
natives cast corn-meal as a peace-offering 
before the trampling iron hoofs, and knelt 
in adoration of the wonderful beasts and 
the pale strangers, their dashing riders. 

«These infidels,” so runs the old Spanish 
MS., ‘‘ wear mantles of chamois and wolf 
skins, curious feather-worked blankets, 
and shoes of neat’s leather. Peaceful as 
they seem, they know how to fight. They 
have heavy clubs (macanas), half a yard in 
length ; long bows, with stone-headed arrows, 
which can pierce a coat of mail. They 
carry shields of untanned bull’s hide; and 
wooden swords, armed on both sides with 
sharp flints, like the serrated swords of the 
Aztec. The latter they use with great 
dexterity and can cut a man’s body in two 
ata blow.® The swarming hordes made a 
frantic struggle against the invaders, and 
many a bloody battle was fought in the 
face of these ugly weapons, before the Con- 
questador made good his footing in the 
Pueblo Empire. The march was toward 
the capital (whose aboriginal name is lost), 
and there the Indian, with set teeth and 
dumb determination, made his most desper- 
ate stand. 

The outworks of earth, defended with 
stubborn fierceness, were carried by the 
Spaniards at’ a rush. The Casa Grande 
within was of inud, built round a square 
court-yard, with terraces receding from the 
outside, and was ascended from story to 
story by ladders. In the lower room, with- 
out openings, was stored a year’s provision, 
and large cisterns in the court supplied 
them with water. When the ladders were 
drawn up, the defenders were ready for a 
tong seige, and through little loopholes 
they kept upa galling fire with the “‘ stone- 
headed arrows.” 

The Indians were driven out. They rallied 
and returned. One day the rude ensign of 
the Pueblo flaunted in the never-ceasing 
west wind; the next, the silver cross of 
Spain glittered above the flat mud roof. 
It was the old fight—stone against steel, 
white against red. There could be but one 
end to such a contest. 

The besieged cut their way out to the 
mountains, and the conqueror—a cross- 
hilted sword by his side and a Catholic 
oath on his lips—took possession of the 
fortress, an immense tenement, several 
stories high, divided within into many 
small rooms, poorly lighted by sheets of 
‘isinglass. 

Then there were high and holy cere- 
monies. Idols were cast down, the con- 
secrated fires were put out, the ‘‘ Alabado” 
was chanted in full chorus, and the name 
Santa Fé given to the hoary citadel, in 
memory of the sacred city of Isabella, 
‘ther only one,” says the Castilian chron- 
icler, ‘‘ never contaminated by the Moslem 
heresy.” 

Antonio de Espego came of a princely 
house, was used to prance in the tilt-yard, 
amid the flash of bright eyes and bright 
lances, and hehad the soul of a true knight. 
It was beneath the rank of one who had 
shone : 


“From plume to spur a star of tournament ” 





to occupy anything but a.palace or a tent. 
Therefore, when he, as captain general, 
climbed the shaky ladder, stooped his proud 
head under the low doorway, and took 
up quarters in the deserted pueblo, he 
issued his orders from ‘‘ El Palacio”; and 
throughout the changes of three centuries 
made under Indian, Latin, Saxon rulers, 
from that day to this, the executive man- 
sion of New Mexico has been styled ‘‘ H7 
Palacio.” 

All pertaining to that time and nation is 
suffused with a rich medieval glow. To 
keen dark eyes, which beheld gotd in yel- 
low ochre, opals in mussel-shells, and 
priceless jewels in quartz crystals, possibly 
the antique edifice brought up faint mem- 
ories of airy towers, mirrored in calm blue 
waters, under Andalusian skies. I lean to 
the belief that the knight was moved by 
the spirit of wnreality which carried the 
old adventurers gayly over many a sterile 
field and made 

—— “the flinty and steel couch of war 
A thrice-driven bed of down.” 

The scattered fragments of his diary 
which survive prove the founder of Santa 
Fé to have been a true representative of 
the romantic age in which he lived, an age 
unseen before, unseen since—of knights- 
errant who believed in gorgeous hydras 
and chimeras, but sought them only in 
lands of gold; palmers of lance and shield, 
who, in care of the Virgin, followed the 
morning round the world, assured that 
Heaven bent lowest over the richest placers. 
They had faith in sorcery and divination; 
in witches who sail the sea in sieves and 
wizards who could handle fire without 
hurt and change sticks to serpents. Above 
all, they believed in their own prowess, 
and a groundswell of self-glorification 
runs along Espego’s dispatches to the 
Conde de Corrunna. 

After a victory, it was his custom to en- 
slave the whole population; and the 
Pueblos were dragged from hiding-places 
where they battled, with rude arms, the, 
wild beasts which almost shared their 
dwelling, and, in chains and nakedness, 
were doomed to labor in dismal mines. 

Next to nothing remains of the annals of 
Nuevo Mexico during three-quarters of a 
century following the date of Espego’s 
swelling dispatches. The despotic govern- 
or-generals assumed such state as could 
be maintained in a region which yielded 
scanty resources, and bitterly abused au- 
thority from which there was no 
appeal. 

In that dread time the massive walls of 
‘‘Hl Palacio” gave back in dull echo the sigh- 
ing of the prisoner for whom there was no 
pity, the wail of helpless women, and the 
curses of men. Low voices in secret coun- 
cil mingled with the jingling of spurs and 
gride of swords on the earthen floors; and on 
the morrow of battle sweet hymns fell on 
the ears of the dying and rose to Heaven 
with prayers for the souls of the dead. The 
Indians made several efforts at revolt; but 
the wakeful eye and iron hand were upon 
them, and the first movements were fatal to 
the insurgents. 

In 1680, with passionate outcry and sud- 
den uprising, they burst from the ground 
where they and their kindred through three 
generations had been moiling in living 
burial, and drove out the hated oppressor. 
For more than ten years the Indian enjoyed 
his own again. Forlorn outcasts returned 
to the pueblos. The holy fires were re- 
kindled; and the tawny legions, worship- 
ers of the sun, with song and dance saluted 
his glorious coming. But they were no 
match for the crafty Spaniard. Their poor 
possessions were again wrested from their 
grasp, and more than a hundred and 
fifty years rolled by, with occasional out- 
breaks, such as might be expected from a 
primitive race, not educated in the divine 
rights of kings. 

A change of government made little 
change in the tyranny which reduced the 
Pueblo to slavery the most abject. There 
was a short-lived rebellion against the first 
Mexican governor, Albino Perez (1837). 
He held extraordinary powers, which he 
used like a despot, till, within sight of his 
own office-window, his head was cut off 
and kicked as a foot-ball round the rebel 








lished his headquarters in the Palace, 
where only a slight portion of the ancient 
building remains, absorbed and not to be 
identified among the various additions of 
later times. The kingly residence of the 
arrogant Espego is now a low one-story 
house, running about 850 feet along the 
north side of the Plaza, which is the heart 
of every Spanish town, and opens south on 
a broad, unfloored porch. The oldest walls 
are much the heaviest, built of large adobes, 
or sundried brick, laid in ragged seams of 
mud-mortar. It is said that thirty years 
ago a window of the Palace was the only 
one of glass in this territory. Mica and 
selenite were used instead; for little indoor 
light was needed by the Mexican, whose 
chief joy has always been to sitin the sun 
and smoke. The front is nicely stuccoed, 
and penciled to imitate stone. Adobes are 
warm in winter, cool in summer, and there 
are beautiful possibilities in this plastic 
material; but New Mexican houses are 
usually mere earthly tabernacles of the 
native dark-brown clay, which gives them 
the appearance of great age. When the 
walls are coursed up, a row of unhewn 


t pine logs is rested on them, and a covering 


of pine boards. Above these is a layer of 
dirt a foot deep, smeared with a top coat- 
ing of mud, which in time becomes very 
hard and turns a shower easily. 


How effective this roofing is, in the long 
run, may be seen by zigzag streakings down 
the walls, coffee-colored streams reaching 
to the floor, which is sometimes flooded. 
It is not a pleasant experience, even for one 
who loves the patter of the rain upon the 
roof, to be waked at dead of night bya 
streamlet, filtered through ashes and clay, 
falling in his face, and to hear its slow 
splash into pans set for its dripping. Nor 
can we enjoy camping under a rubber 
blanket spread over head and bed, to keep 
them dry. Yet this is sometimes done in 
the Santa Fé Palace. Rain is so rare, little 
defense is made against it. When it does 
come, as in freezing days of Rome, when 
fountains aye rimmed with ice and orange- 
trees flecked with snow, by common con- 
sent we ‘‘give up,” submit to misery, and 
sullenly wait for the sun to shine away our 
woe. 

Life is short. Why should We strain after 
vanities? Itis no disgrace to be shiftless 
in a country where the Spanish element 
prevails. The Arkansas fiddler mightsit on 
his fence and scrape all day, tum-te, tum-te, 
tum-te. No New Mexican traveler would 
think of asking why he doesn’t stop that 
noise and mend the hole inhis roof. What 
folly to do anything but fiddle, when three 
hundred and fifty mornings in the year the 
sun comes up with undimmed splendor, and 
night seems but a softly-shaded day, cur- 
tained for sleeping! 

In the first love-song, scented with lily, 
and rose-balm, and wine, the wise man 
sang to his dove-eyed princess: ‘‘ The beams 
of our house are of cedar and our rafters 
of fir.” Western extravagance demands 
something richer than such Oriental and 
palatial finish; and in the best rooms of 
the “‘ Palace” are ceilings of white muslin, 
tacked to the stained and blackened tim- 
bers. In time they are filled with dust 
from above, anda fine powder sifts steadily 
down, which adds to the buried feeling one 
naturally has in a narrow house of Mother 
Earth—dust to dust, ashes to ashes. 


Within this crumbling pile have assem- 
bled all the provincial, territorial, and 
other legislative bodies and councils ever 
held in the limits of the Territory of New 
Mexico. 

The rooms are not equal in size or in ele- 
gance. The ‘‘chambers” of the chief- 
justice consist of one dingy apartment, 
especially leaky, and floored with a sort of 
mosaic of pine boards, knotty as vexed 
questions. 

In la Camara de Reperesentantes recent 
changes—innovations on the sanctity of the 
past—illustrate the love of show character- 
istic of the American politician. Walls 
formerly washed with yezo(gypsum), which 
Mexican women dab on with a sheepskin 
glove, are now “ hard-finished”; pink cal- 
ico fresco has given place to neat wainscot; 
and, whereas senators once sat on hard 
benches, they now loll at ease in the lux- 
urious depths of split-bottomed chairs. 

Savra Fu, New Mextoo, 


THE NARRATIVE OF THE FALL. 


BY PRESIDENT 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 





In regard to the early history of the hu- 
man race, one question which was quite 
prominent a generation ago has been vir- 
tually withdrawn—the question of the unity 
of the race. It is curious to observe how 
effectually and speedily the modern specu- 


lations on Evolution have remanded this 


topic almost into oblivion. 

The third chapter of Genesis narrates the 
Fall of man. Viewed irrespective of what 
some might call its costume, the story is 
admirably true to Nrture. It consistently 
implies that an innocent being must be 
approached by influences from without. 
It traces the downward course from the 
inception to the conclusion. First, the 
suggestion of restraint, irksome and need- 
less, the harboring of the thought, the en- 
kindled desire, the cherished imagination, 
the awakened hope, amounting to a prom- 
ise of good, then the bitter disappointment, 
and the sudden, total dispelling of the 
delusion. Itisin accordance with human 
experience in all ages. 

The purpose of the present article is 
rather to explain the Scripture narrative of 
the Fall than to argue the fact. Still, it is 
obvious enough that some moral disaster 
has fallen upon the whole race. We look 
upon any one of the millions of infants in 
all lands and all times, and we know that 
when moral agency develops it will as cer- 
tainly develop into forms of moral wrong 
as that a stone cast into the air will return 
to the earth. Outside of the Bible, there is 
an ancient tradition of a lost age of inno- 
cence and happiness. When we look at 
the historic and semi-historic races, we can 
even find indications of a tendency to 
moral and sometimes to intellectual dete- 
rioration, as they recede in time and space 
from the early hours of light. The theme 
cannot here be pursued in detail; but I 
may quote one striking indication, from a 
quite impartial witness, bearing somewhat 
strongly and directly on the theme. Says 
Max Miller: ‘‘If there is one thing which 
a comparative study of religion places in 
the clearest light, it is the inevitable decay 
to which every religion isexposed. . . . 
‘Whenever we can trace back a religion to 
its first beginnings, we find it free from 
many of the blemishes that offend us in its 
later phases” (‘‘Chips from a German 
Worship,” Preface, p. xxii). According- 
ly, modern writers claim to find traces of 
monotheism in Egypt and India, if notin 
Greece, prior to the grosser polytheism of 
later times. Without arguing the point at 
large, it. is sufficient to say that the best 
solution of many facts in regard to the 
condition of the human race can be found 
in the supposition of some moral catas- 
trophe at the origin and point of departure. 
We are willing to leaveit by the side of 
any other that has been or can be offered. 

But the narrative goes further, and speci- 
fies a definite external source of temptation. 
The circumstances and the transaction are 
confessedly peculiar, or, rather, unique, 
and the explanatory sentence that might 
have obviated all the difficulties is 
wanting. It would be doing violence to 
the historic simplicity of the account and 
to its connection, not to receive it as the 
record of a veritable and palpable transac- 
tion; and to its established method, not to 
understand it as a description of that trans- 
action according to the appearance it pre- 


sented—its visible aspect. 
We may, therefore, dismiss all those alle- 


gorical interpretations (so-called) which 
give us,in place of the narrated facts, 
something wholly diverse, displacing all 
allusions to a serpent, and putting in its 
place an abstraction—e. g., pleasure (Clem- 
ent), the one-sided understanding (Bunsen), 
base impulse (Philippson), lust, and the 
like. They violate the historic character of 
the statements and vacate the curse of all 
legitimate application. The first verse and 
the fourteenth require us to recognize the 
appearance, in some way, of a serpent. 

On the other hand, it would seem equally 
clear that some other agency is here at work 
besides that of a reptile. This is (1) the plain 
demand of the temptation narrative, record- 
ing, as it does, a series of coherent and 
definite suggestions; (2) a necessity, in 
the interpretation of the curse, to save i¢ 








camp. 
In 1846 Gen. Kearney quietly estab- 








from the merest trifling in the most solema 
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circumstances, and to avoid the admission | difficulties by supposing a parabolic de-|. . . shalt bruise his heel.” Thou shalt | Book saved them all from that danger, and 


of an anatomical incompatibility in the 
transformation of the serpent; and (3) the 
clear and steady explanation of the New 
Testament. Indeed, the necessity of find- 
ing something here besides the reptile is the 
consideration which has driven many to 
the purely allegorical explanation. But 
the New Testament furnishes the fact which 
lay behind the appearance. It is most brief- 
ly stated in Rev. xii, 9; xx, 2—‘‘ that old 
serpent called the Devil and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world.” So the Saviour 
(John viii, 44) tellsthe wicked Jews of their 
**father the Devil,” who was ‘‘ a murder- 
er from the heginnjng,” ‘‘a liar and the 
father of it.” See also Rom. xvi, 20; II Cor. 
xi, 3, comp. 18. In the last passage we have 
an allusion to the serpent and the satanic 
agency together. See also the singular blend- 
ing of the two things by the Saviour in Luke 
x, 17—19. The ‘‘seed” of the serpent ap- 
pear sometimes as ‘‘ children of the Devil,” 
*‘children of the wicked one,” ‘‘ of your 
father the Devil,” or, again, as ‘‘ serpents, 
generation of vipers.” So of the ‘‘ seed of 
the woman” of him that was ‘‘made of a 
woman” we read that for this purpose was 
the Son of God manifested, that he might 
destroy the works of the Devil” (I John 
fii, 8); and, again, that he might destroy 
him that had the power of death—that is, 
the Devil” (Heb. ii, 14). In many forms 
this interpretation underlies the New Testa- 
ment teachings. To Satan, then, is as- 
cribed the real agency that lay behind the 
phenomenal aspect of the case. There are 
those, perhaps, who will reply, with the late 
Mr. Theodore Parker: ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ taught the existence 
of a personal Devil. I do not accept it 
on his authority.” But many of us do. 
How was this agency exerted? The an- 
swer has already been suggested. Those 
who have carefully considered this account 
in every possible light will be the most 
ready to concur with the great mass of sober 
and reverent expositors in saying that in 
some way the serpent makes an appearance 
here and cannot be ruled out. The narra- 
tive, as usual, describes what appeared. 
Not only modern exposition, but ancient 
tradition, too, point in that direction. The 
serpent is the creature by whom Ahriman, 
lord of evil, destroyed the land of Ormuzd; 
and Ahriman himself is represented as ap- 
pearing in the serpent’s form, teaching men 
to sin, and is called the Serpent. The holy 
tree appears in the Babylonish inscriptions, 
and one of the cylinders (in Smith’s ‘‘ Chal- 
dean Genesis”) gives a representation of two 
sitting figures, extending their hands toward 
the tree, and behind one of them a serpent. 
The question recurs: In what way does 
the appearance of the serpent offer itself? 
Four answers have been given, 1. The 
actual presence of the reptile while the 
tempter speaks in connection with it, 
2. The appearance of the tempter in the 
assumed form of a serpent (Rosenmiiller). 
8. Certain motions of the living serpent 
made the occasion or means of the tempter’s 
suggestions to the mind of Eve (J. P. 
Smith). 4. ‘‘An influence of Satan, ex- 
emplified in the acts of the serpent, in- 
capable of being further defined, and thus 
becoming a dialogue through the visionary 
or ecstatic condition of the woman” (Lange). 
This last view differs from the previous one 
mainly by supposing a visionary or ecstatic 
condition. Each explanation has its dif- 
ficulties. To the first two it is objected 
that Satan is thus permitted to work a 
miracle for the purpose of deception. It 
might be answered that, in that novel con- 
dition of things and lack of human ex- 
perience, the proceeding would not bring 
any of the weight of a supernatural act, 
but might seem only part of the natural 
order, and that such is the impression of 
the narrative. This explanation, if admis- 
sible, obviates the moral force of the 
objection Some might and do feel at 
liberty, in the case of this bodiless being, as 
in regard to the Creator in the first chapter, 
to understand mental suggestions, instead 
of audible words. This last reply, if ad- 
missible, would apply also to the third ex- 
planation, which in itself does not so 
readily conform to the narrative. The 
fourth explanation introduces an element 
for which the narrative supplies no hint. 
Dr. 8. H. Turner thought to escape the 
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scription, and the ‘‘serpent” to bea sym- 
bolic designation of Satan the tempter. 
But he encounters the difficulty that the 
general method of this narrative is never 
parabolic, but optical or phenomenal; also 
that of supposing this later name of Satan 
to be not only familiar to the writer, but 
implied in the Garden of Eden, in the 
curse; and the difficulty arising from the 
repeated classification with the beasts of 
the field and ‘‘all cattle.” Besides, the 
name itself, as a name of Satan, remains 
then to be accounted for. 

On the whole, in the reticence of the 
writer, perhaps we should wisely decline to 
settle the details, and to accept in general 
the opinion of Kurtz, who, while holding 
that the tempter appeared in the form of a 
serpent, but was unquestionably an evil 
spiritual being, proceeds thus: ‘‘It is a 
point of considerable difficulty to ascertain 
in what manner the writer understood that 
the will of Satan was executed by the 
serpent. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
gather the idea in the mind of the writer 
from the data before us. The 
sacred writer faithfully presents the recol- 
lections and perceptions of the first man as 
preserved by tradition.” 


Accepting both the satanic agency and, 
in some way, the serpent’s form, we find 
the clue that consistently explains the 
whole account. We have the sneering and 
diabolical insinuations leading to the dia- 
bolical promise of knowing good and evil 
—a promise fulfilled in the witches’ own 
way, ‘‘that palters with us in a double 
sense.” They ‘‘knew good” as the thing 
they had lost; and ‘‘evil,” the thing they 
had found. At once began the reign of 
‘“‘death”; and the meaning of God’s threat 
was unfolded stage by stage in the sequel. 
Augustine long ago well said that, while 
death of the body is the separation of the 
body from the soul, death of the soul is the 
separation of the soul from God, its source 
of life. That fact enwraps, as in a germ, 


all its various aspects and fruits. To the | 


first transgressors immediately there came 
shame, the sense of guilt, fear of God and 
recoil from his presence, crimination as the 
beginning of mutual discord, sorrow, care, 
suffering thifugh life; till physical decease, 
the fitting symbol and secondary effect of the 
soul’s death, should close the scene. The 
narrative implies, but for the sin; the ab- 
sence of physical death from the human 
race, of which exemption I understand 
the tree of life to be not the cause, but the 
sacramental symbol and pledge. It was, 
perhaps, to physical life what the Eucha- 
rist is to spiritual life. Enoch and Elijah, 
perhaps, represent the exemption from 
mortal decay which might have been the 
lot of the race. The Scripture, however, 
nowhere affirms that man’s sin brought 
death first to the animal world. 

It was part of the curse that labor, man’s 
normal condition, becomes thenceforth 
anxious, painful, and disappointing to 
man; and that marriage and the family 
relation become to the woman laden with 
suffering and woe, the wail of which is 
rising at the present hour and from which 
there will never come deliverance except 
in overcoming human sin, in subduing 
those wretched passions that drive the 
weaker to the wall and for which merely 
external remedies are the shallowest of 
quackery. It will take the power of 
Christ’s Gospel to relieve the woes of the 
sex. Wher that magnificent ideal of mar- 
riage which the Apostle presents in Eph. 
v, 22—28 shall have been realized, then 
will the seed of the woman have redeemed 
the woman from the curse. The sorrow 
of the woman, mentioned in the curse, is 
not alone or chiefly in parturition. But, in 
accordance with Scripture methods, that 
prime fact stands as a representative and 
specimen, just as does ‘‘bread” in the 
Lord’s Prayer. a 

We can now apprehend the curse pro- 
nounced upon the serpent. It is directed 
against the real offender, Satan, and 
couched in figurative phraseology, drawn 


from the form or appearance he had em-: 


ployed. A serpent’s form thou hast taken 
and a serpent’s doom shall be thine. ‘‘On 
thy belly go”; “‘ dust shalt thou eat.” A 
crawling, dirt-eating career, abject, mean, 
and despicable. ‘‘Shall bruise thy head, 





inflict a deceitful and dangerous but not in- 
curable wound, but shalt be overwhelmed 
and eventually crushed. The Son of man, 
the Son of God will destroy the works of 
the Devil. 

This explanation obviates the necessity 
of supposing a change in the reptile from 
an upright toa prone posture; a transform- 
ation which would involve a change in 
every bone and muscle of its body. Not 
only so; but it assumes the posture to be 
the same as now and makes it the basis of 
the rew@esentation. 

The foregoing explanation is but an out- 
line of what is believed to be, on the whole, 
a consistent, worthy, and scriptural expo- 
sition. My space will not permit the an- 
swer tosome questions, and some objections 
that might be answered. No man has 
been and probably no man will be able to 
clear away all difficulty from a narrative so 
brief of an event standing so absolutely 
alone. 

DaRTMOUTH COLLEGE. 





KINGS CHAPEL, BOSTON. 
HOW IT BECAME A UNITARIAN CHURCH. 





BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


Amone the ancient buildings of Boston 
which have not yet passed away, besides 
Fanueil Hall, the Old State House, and the 
Old South Church, the Kings Chapel is 
most conspicuous, Situated in the heart 
of the city, its old gray wallsand its square 
tower of rough stone give an archaic char- 
acter to its exterior. Its interior has a dif- 
ferent effect, for it possesses al] the ele- 
gance of the churches of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Kings Chapel was, in fact, de- 
signed on the plan of one of the finest of 
Wren’s London churches—St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. It was built in 1749. How it 
became a Unitarian church is a rather in- 
teresting fact in the ecclesiastical history 
of the United States. 

Mr. Greenwood, in his ‘‘ History of Kings 
Chapel” (1833), gives a minute account of 
this transaction, and ends by saying that 
thus ‘‘ the first Episcopal church in New En- 
gland becume the first Unitarian church in 
America.” Mr. Greenwood’s history is 
based on authentic documents in the arch- 
ives of Kings Chapel. In addition to 
these, I have in my possession, now before 
me, orginal letters and MSS. of the period, 
from the papers of James Freeman, my 
grandfather, under whosé ministry this 
change took place. A portion of these are 
letters written during the period extending 
from the time when Dr. Freeman first came 
to the Chapel, as reader, in Sept., 1782, till 
after the time when he was ordained as 
‘‘rector, minister, priest, pastor, teaching 
elder, and public teacher,” in Nov., 1787, 
by the hands of the senior warden, as repre- 
sentative of the church and society. This 
period included the time when the liturgy 
was reformed by leaving out the ascriptions 
and prayers to the Trinity. These letters 
were written by James Freeman to his 
father, Constant Freeman, then residing in 
Quebec. They contain a graphic and inter- 
esting account of these transactions, which 
I shall make use of in what I am about to 
say. 

My attention has been called to the sub- 
ject by a recent article in The Ohurchman, 
containing the following passage: 

‘* Kings Chapel, the church in which the 
royal governors and other officials of the 
Colony of Massachusetts worshiped in the 
ante-Revolutionary days, had, as may be 
easily understood, a congregation ve 
largely Tory and Royalist in its composi- 
tion. When the city of Boston was evac- 
uated by the English troops, the congrega- 
tion of Kings Chapel, to a large extent, 
withdrew from the city with them, and 
Kings Chapel stood empty, without a min- 
ister and without a congregation. The 

ple had not even taken their Prayer 
Books with them, so hasty was their with- 
drawal. The vacant Chapel was taken pos- 
session of by an independently organized 
congregation, who, finding the Prayer Book 
and the black gown, adopted the one and 
adapted the other to suit their own views, 
which were more decidedly Unitarian than 
the Congregational Orthodoxy of that day 


could put up with. It was this independent 


organization, and not in any sense the orig- 
inal Kings Chapel congregation, that. be- 
came the first Unitarian society in this 
country. Neither at that time nor at any 
other did a congregation of the Episcopal 

The Prayer 


Church. become - Unitarian. 
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its security asa defense from heresy is to be 


clearly seen in the fact that the congrega- 
tion who appropriated (to use a mild term) 
the sacred edifice and its belongings were 
obliged to radically alter the Book they 
found before they could use it.” 


There are many mistakes in this state- 
ment. ‘Kings Chapel” was not ‘‘ taken 
possession of by an independently organ- 
ized congregation”; but by the proprietors, 
who had not emigrated from Boston with 
the Tories. These original proprietors— 
that is, those who were proprietors before the 
war, worshiping under Dr. Caner, were at 
least twenty-four, and probably forty. They 
lent the Chapel to the Old South Society 
during some years, and did not resume 
their own services in the Chapel until 
1782. They then chose two new wardens 
(Thomas Bulfinch and James Ivers), both 
proprietors before the war. These two, in 
the name of the other proprictors, invited 
James Freeman to become their reader. 
They retained and used the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England 
and were, to all intents and purposes, an 
Episcopal Church. As such, they were 
organized with wardens and vestry. As 
such, they were invited by Dr. White (af- 
terward Bishop White, of Pennsylvania), 
to attend the convention which, making 
some alterations in the Prayer Book, found- 
ed the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. The original invitation to 
Kings Chapel, signed by Dr. White, is now 
in my possession, and I do not know 
whether any other copy of that intcresting 
document is extant. It was addressed by 
Dr. White to James Freeman, to be com- 
municated to the Kings Chapel Socicty by 
him. 

I have stated that those original proprie- 
tors who occupied Kings Chapel after the 
war were at least twenty-four, and prob- 
ably forty. The evidence of this is to be 
found inadocument printed in the ‘‘Appen. 
dix to Greenwood's History.” It is a reply 
by the wardens of Kings Chapel to a pro- 
test against the ordination of James Free 
mun and against the change in the Liturgy, 
which was signed by seventeen of the orig- 
inal proprietors. In this reply the wardens 
say: ‘‘Now let us see how many of the 
original proprietors—those, we mean, who 
were such before the war—are still remain- 
ing with us. Of these, as it appears by the 
Church Books, there are twenty-four, who, 
without mentioning any other persons, be- 
ing a large majority, are fully justified in 
taking on themselves the conduct and map- 
agement of the church.” 

So it seems that in November, 1787, 
after the Prayer Book had been altered, 
there stil] remained in the church twenty- 
four of those who had been proprietors 
under Dr. Caner. This was after the seces- 
sion of those who protested against the 
change. One who signed the protest was 
the same James Ivers who, as warden, had 
signed the invitation to James Freeman to 
become reader, in 1782. 

At the time the invitation was given to 
James Freeman the congregation consisted 
of about forty families, as I learn from a 
letter written by Dr. Freeman to his father. 
Add to the twenty-four original proprietors 
who still remained members in 1787, and 
who approved of the reformed Liturgy, the 
seventeen who left the church and who 
protested against it, and we have forty- 
one proprietors, all of whom were Episco- 
palians before the war. The body, there. 
fore, which took possession of the church, 
so far from being ‘‘an independently 
organized congregation,” were the forty 
original proprietors and members of church 
to whom it belonged, and who remained in 
Boston after the emigration of the others. 

The particular influence which led Mr. 
Freeman to relinquish the doctrine of the 
Trinity probably came from Mr. Hazlitt, 
father of Wm. Hazlitt, the essayist. Mr. 
Hazlitt was a follower of Dr. Priestley 
andan English Unitarian minister, then 
residing in Boston, where his son, the dis- 
tinguished writer, was born. In conver- 
sation with him, James Freeman was led to 
examine the doctrine of the Trinity, and to 
give it up. He was about to resign his 
position, in consequence of this change; 
but the members of the society, who were 
much attached to him, begged him not to 
do so, but, rather, to give them his views 
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and reasons, After they had heard these, 
they voted, by a large majority, to allow 
him, in reading the service, to omit the 
ascriptions and prayers to the Trinity. 
Meantime, the Episcopalians in Philadelphia 
were also altering the Liturgy, and, among 
other changes, had omitted the Athanasian 
Creed. Mr. Freeman, therefore, wrote to 
Dr. White, stating the desire of Kings 
Chapel Society to have some further 
changes made, in the hope that they could 
remain in the communion of the Episcopal 
Church, to which, as they said, they were 
strongly attached. But Dr. White and his 
friends could not concede these alterations, 
and, hence, Kings Chapel became a 
Unitarian church. 

But even after this alteration in the 
Liturgy this society did not cease to regard 
itself, and wish to be regarded by others, 
as an Episcopal church. So many changes 
were taking place at that time in human 
beliefs and customs that this wish did not 
seem to them to be unreasonable. They 
applied to Bishops Seabury and Provost for 
ordination of their minister. In one of 
their letters to Bishop Provost on this sub. 
ject they speak of their attachment to the 
Episcopal Church. They declare their 
willingness to have their minister sub- 
scribe the same declaration as that required 
by Bishop White in ordaining Mr. Monta- 
gue, at Christ Church (which was a declara- 
tion of faith in the Holy Scriptures and an 
engagement to conform to the doctrines 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of Massachusetts), pro- 
vided Mr. Freeman should be allowed to 
declare that he believed his own church to 
be one of the Protestant Episcopal churches 
of Massachusetts and be allowed to use the 
Liturgy of Kings Chapel. 

From these facts it will be seen that: 

1. Kings Chapel was not “taken pos- 
session of by an independently organized 
congregation”; but by those of the original 
proprietors and owners who had worshiped 
in it under Dr. Caner before the war and 
and who had not left the country. 

2. The views of these proprietors were 
not Unitarian. They were all Episcopa- 
lians; but, being willing to listen to the 
arguments of their minister, the majority, 
to the number of twenty-four, embraced his 
views, and the minority seceded. 

3. In addition to the original proprietors, 
twenty others, not before Episcopalians, had 
bought pews, and were ready to consider 
themselves members of an Episcopal 
church. 

4, If they could have found a bishop to 
ordain their minister, they would have re- 
mained Episcopalians. 

5. The fact, therefore, is, in spite of the 
very positive assertion of The Churchman 
to the contrary, that a congregation of the 
Episcopal Church did kecome Unitarian, 
and was not saved by its Prayer Book 
from that supposed disaster. 

6. Candor, however, requires me to add 
that the“tonservative element in the society 
had, no. doubt, left the country; and that 
the proprietors who remained were of a 
robust cast of mind, not reluctant to change. 
Had it not been for the Revolution, and 
consequent emigration, it is probable that 
Kings Chapel would not have become a 
Unitarian church. 

The pews of the emigrants were confisca- 
ted, and sold to other persons; but this was 
done in accordance with the deeds of the 
pews and after full notice had been given. 
The society went further, and did what the 
laws did not requireof them. They offered 
to buy the pews of the absent proprietors, 
and pay a fair price, either to themselves 
or their attorneys. 





An amusing application of the wonders of 
the telephone as an assistant detective of 
crime comes from Julian, Cal. Several horses 
were recently stolen in that neighborhood, and 
suspicion fell upon a certain Indian as the 
thief. Some one haying introduced a tele- 
re up there, the same was being ex- 

ited, when ft 

of the stolen horses to get the Indian 
to come in and hear the “Great Spirit’ 
talk. TheIndian took one of the cups, and 
was thrilled with astonishment at being so 
near the Great Keeper of the Happy Hunting- 
Grounds. After some little time was spent in 
wonderment, the Indian was solemn|y com- 
manded by the Great Spirit to “ give up those 
stolen horses”! Dropping the cup as if he 
had been shot, the Indian imm tely con- 
to having stolen the horses, trem- 
promised, if his life was spared, he 
restore the ‘‘ caballos”’ at once ; and he 
80. 





JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 
TURES.* 


(DELIVERED IW THE OLD SovuTH CHURCH, Boston, 
Jan. 26TH.) 


PROFESSOR CROOKES AND DR. CARPEN- 
TER ON PSYCHIC FORCE. 


THe PRELUDE.—GENERAL GRANT AND A 
Turp TERM, 


Mr. Cook addressed a great audience Mon- 
day noon, January 26th. It is difficult, with- 
out going to the Old South very early, to 
obtain seats there at the ‘‘ Monday Lectures.” 
Large numbers of Jadies and gentlewen were 
obliged to stand in the aisles on the floor and 
in the crowded galleries. At the close of the 
Prelude on ‘‘General Grant and a Third Term,” 
prayer was offered by the Rev. 8. F. Smith, of 
Newton Center, Mass., author of the poem 
“ America.’’ In response to an invitation, the 
audience, in honor of the author, rose and 
sang this celebrated national hymn. 


THE PRELUDE. 


Napoleon I sneered at the military opera- 
tions of our Revolutionary era as Liliputian. 
Lafayette replied to the proud Emperor that 
by the skirmishes of sentinels and outposts in 
America the greatest cause known to modern 
history had been carried through to triumph 
against the most powerful nation of recent 
times. However small Washington’s armies 
may look, the military operations of our Civil 
War are not easily dazzled when confronted 
with anything in Napoleon’s career, or in 
Frederick’s, or in Cesar’s, or in Alexander's, 
There are six reasons for pronouncing General 
Grant’s military career the most brilliant in 
history. 

1. He successfully commanded a million of 
soldiers for more than a year. No other gen- 
eral known to history, not excepting even 
Xerxes and Napoleon, ever successfully com- 
manded a million of armed men for an equal 
period. Xerxes failed in his expedition 
against Greece ; and Napoleon, who marched 
out of Paris against Russia with 528,000 troops, 
returned from Moscow with but a wretched 
remuant of his forces. 

2. General Grant opposed his equals in in- 
telligence and military skill ; while Alexander, 
Cesar, and Napoleon, for the most part, 
opposed their inferiors in these particulars. 
Once the sword of Cxsar was drawn directly 
against Pompey, and when Roman met Roman, 
at Pharsalia and in the final battles of the 
Triumvirate, Cesar’s skill was put to a severe 
test; and even when Cesar met the poorly- 
armed Germans, they drové him back from the 
Rhine, on one occasion, in spite of their. in- 
ferior equipment. 

8. General Grant commanded an army ex- 
tended over wider spaces than were ever 
covered before his day by any active armed 
force known to history. At one and the same 
time he conducted military operations reach- 
ing from Galveston to Richmond. He had, in- 
deed, the modern railways and telegraphs to 
aid him ; but so had his enemy. 

4. He acted on his own judgment, without 
advice from any superior, and in many impor- 
tant cases against the judgment of his subor- 
dinates of the highest rank. 

5. His soldiers were, more than three- 
fourths of them, taken into the army as raw 
recruits. 

6. He never failed. [Applause.] Wellington 
was driven out of Spain by Napoleon, and Na- 
poleon was driven from Waterloo by Welling- 
ton. The army of Frederick the Great was 
often cut to pieces. General Grant, at Cold 
Harbor, did not carry the point he attacked ; 
but at the end of the fight he was left where 
he was at the beginning, and his enemy, and 
not he, ultimately retreated (See Bishop Gil- 
bert Haven’s very suggestive address at 
Woodstock, Conn., July 4th, 1879, in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for July 10th.) The numbers, the 
wealth, the intelligence of the Northern States 
were the support of General Grant in a right- 
eous cause ; but, after making all deductions, 
history, taking into view the combination of 
these six extraordinary conditions, is likely to 
find his military career absolutely unsurpassed. 
[Loud applause.] 

Except in a great political or military emer- 
gency, why is a third term unadvisable for 
General Grant or any other possible presiden- 
tial candidate ? 

1. Plotting for spoils by party managers and 
placemen would be immensely stimulated by 
the opportunity a third term would offer for 
the continuance in office of the 100,000 or 200,- 
000 appointed subordinates of the renominated 
President. 

2. A third term would thus intensify party 
spirit, the chief danger of republics, 

8. By enlarging the size of partisan spoils, it 

* Copyright, 1879, by the Rev. Josmrm Coox. 





would enlarge the temptation to partisan fraud 
and violence. 

4. In fanning the flame of party spirit and 
tempting to partisan greed and fraud, a third 
term would be an impediment in the way of 


Civil Service reform. 
When, in 1832, the spoils system began to 


come into large practice, on account of a law 
Congress passed in 1820, Daniel Webster used 
this language, in a speech at Worcester: “‘ Mr. 
President, so far as I know, thereis no civilized 
community on earth in which, on a change of 
rulers, there is such an inquisition for spoils as 
we have witnessed in this free Republic. When, 
sir, did any British minister, Whig or Tory, 
ever make such an inquest? When did he 
ever take away the daily bread of weighers and 
gaugers and measurers? Sir, a British minis, 
ter who should do this, and should afterward 
show his head in the British House of Com- 
mons, would be received by a universal hiss.” 
We are told that some of the cantons in 
Switzerland continue theirchief officers in place 
indefinitely and that, therefore, it is not 
dangerous to representative institutions to give 
a president a third term, On that lake of 
Switzerland where the cantons of Uri and 
Schwyz come down from the stupendous 
mountains to the holy waterI have sailed to 
and fro. Meditating on Swiss independence, 


_I have lingered in Tell’s Chapel, on Lake 


Lucerne, and walked through the Axen Strasse, 
with the pages of Schiller’s ‘‘ William Tell” 
open before me. But the public officers in one 
of the Swiss cantons do not equal in number 
those in the counties which contain the City of 
New York or that of Boston. It is utterly 
futile to compare our immense territory with 
the little republics of Greece or Switzerland. 
South America at this moment is full of re- 
publics more than half wrecked by a scramble 
for spoils every time partisan greed and fraud 
change their hold on the central governments. 
Whaf Webster said in 1832 would, no doubt, 
be emphasized by him to-day were he face to 
face with our 110,000 appointive officers. 

If you had already carried out Civil Service 
Reform, and reduced your appointive officers 
to a thousand or five hundred, I am not sure 
but that then you might elect a President for 
a third term. Some of you think that the 
election of a President causes a new scramble 
for place, and that, therefore, a third term is 
of value in keeping the peace between parties. 
Yes ; but we must remember that the peace is 
kept only when the spoils go to the victors, 
and that the outs will use all measures known 
to law, and some which are not thus known, 
to become the ins when two hundred thousand 
offices are the spoils. If you can carry 
through the Civil Service Reform, which has 
been inaugurated in the last twenty-five years, 
and not take the daily bread away from caulk- 
ers and gaugers and small officers, in order 
to give that food to partisan spoilsmenu asa 
reward for purely partisan service, then, pos- 
sibly, you may talk with some emphasis about 
a third term, and not frighten those who see, 
in a scramble for spoils, the chief difficulty in 
our crowded and hazardous future. Civil 
Service Reform has not gone far enough yet to 
make a third term advisable. 

For one, J hold the opinion that, even if we 
were to change only a thousand or five hun- 
dred men in the Civil Service with the incom- 
ing of every new President, it would yet be 
dangerous to introduce into the history of the 
Republic the precedent of a third term. Not 
that we are governed by men, rather than by 
laws; not that our Constitution, after all, 
does not represent our general custom in poli- 
tics ; but my objection would be that, little by 
little, there would be gathered about the effort 
to induct a man into a third term all the polit- 
ical corruption of the Republic. [Applause.] 
A third presidential term would be a twig cast 
into a salt sea; and, as in Utah, when a bough 
hangs over and dips into the great alkaline 
lake there, it soon gathers out of the appa- 
rently crystalline water a massive wrapping of 
heavy salt, so, if you dip a third term into the 
sweet and holy sea of our American politics, 
you will very soon find it laden by alkali so 
bitter that you cannot dissolve {t and drink it 
without death in every drop. [Applause.] 

5. A third term, even after the candidate 
has been out of office one term, is open to 
grave objections, if the intervening term has 
been occupied by a presidency of the same 
political party with that of the candidate ; for 
his placemen will be most of them continued 
in office by the intervening Administration, 
and have selfish reasons for supporting his 
third candidacy. In my native stateof New 
York, for example, most of the placemen in 
office to-day were appointed by General Grant, 
and a great part of the clamor for a third term 
for him is from placemen who obtained office 
through his nomination. 

6. The judgment of the fai}.ers of the Re- 
public was against a third term, except in 
great emergencies, 

7. The uniform practice of the Republic for 
a century has been opposed toathird term, 
and thus our unwritten law is against it. 





Go back tothe morning of the Republic, and 
what bugle-sound do we hear lifted up against 
a third term, and making all the air of those 
great hights of our national revolutionary era 
resound with the vibrations of patriotism? 
Here is language uttered by a man greatly re- 
vered by one of the political parties of the 
United States and not lacking respect from 
the other party: ‘‘ That I should lay down my 
charge at a proper period is as much a duty as 
to have borne it faithfully. If some termina- 
tion to the services of the Chief Magistrate 
be not fixed by the Constitution or supplied 
by practice, his office, nominally, for years, 
will, in fact, become for life; and history 
shows how easily that degenerates into an 
inheritance. Believing that a representative 
government, responsible at short periods of 
election, is that which produces the greatest 
sum of happiness to mankind, I feel it a duty 
to do no act which shall essentially impair 
that principle ; and I should unwillingly be 
the person who, disregarding the sound pre- 
cedent set by an illustrious predecessor, should 
furnish the first example of prolongation be- 
yond the second term of office.’”” So sounds the 
bugle at the lips of Thomas Jefferson. I know 
that partisans now affirm that Jefferson did 
not write this until he found that he could not 
be elected toathird term. On the contrary, 
Ihave more than a little faith that Jefferson 
was not speaking here as a politician ; but asa 
man who, in the serene and illumined years of 
the close of his great life, had risen out of the 
region of partisan clamor into that of states- 
manship, and expressed not only his own seri- 
ous views as to policy, but his understanding 
of the opinion of the fathers of the Republic 
and of the framers of the Constitution. [Ap- 


plause.]} 
8, Great unanimity of opinion among the 


most important states of the Union has ap- 
peared in the resolutions of recent state polit- 
ical conventions against a third term. Hear 
this Jeffersonian bugle! Pennsylvania, in a 
Republican convention on the 26th of May, 
1875, ‘‘ Resolved, That we declare a firm, un- 
qualified adherence tothe unwritten law of 
the Republic which, wisely and under the sanc- 
tion of the most venerable of examples, limits 
the presidential service of any citizen to two 
terms ; and we, the Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania, in recognition of this law, are unalter- 
ably opposed to the election to the presidency 
of any person fora third term.” When that 
resolution was read, a dull audience broke into 
applause overit, and called out ‘*‘ Read that 
again’’; and it was read, and endorsed enthu- 
siastically, face to face with a conspiracy of 
great strength to give athird nomination to 
the incumbent then in the presidential chair. 

On the second day of June, 1875, the Ohio 
Convention, which nominated Mr. Hayes for 
governor, put this same bugle of the fathers 
to its lips, and here are the notes which rolled 
out above the landscape of our present his- 
tory: ‘‘The observance of Washington’s ex- 
ample in retiring at the closeof a second 
presidential term willbe inthe future, ae it 
has been in the past,regarded as.a funda- 
mental rule in the unwritten law of the Re- 
public.” 

New York, stately in her political strength, 
puts the same bugle to her lips, and on the 9th 
of September, 1875, says: ‘‘ Recognizing as 
conclusive the President’s public declaration 
that he is not a candidate for renomination, 
and with the sincerest gratitude for his 
patriotic services, we declare our unalterable 
opposition to the election of any President for 
a third term.”’ 

Iowa, in the Mississippi Valley, takes up the 
same strain, Wisconsin echoes the notes over 
the Great Lakes, and Massachusetis answers 
the West. Hear what they affrm. Iowa 
said: ‘‘ The Republican party of Iowa opposes 
a third term, and believes that President 
Grant’s letter to General White fairly removee 
that issue from our politics.”” Wisconsin re- 
solved “‘ that we accept with approbation the 
letter of President Grant discouraging the 
continuance in office of any magistrate of the 
nation for a longer period than two terms.” 
Massachusetts said: ‘‘ That sound reason, as 
wellas the wise and unbroken usage of the 
Republic, illustrated by the example of Wash- 
ington, requires that the term of the Chief 
Magistrate of the United States should not ex- 
ceeda second term.”” [Applause.] 

You think I have no right to touch this 
theme ; but I turn to recent words from one of 
the bravest friends of the people this city con- 
tains, a man who has been the salvation of por- 
tions of Massachusetts politics again and again. 
I find James Freeman Clarke, whom may God 
bless for it, uttering himself in this language: 
“The moment that any man shall be elected, 
in spite of custom, for a third term, what will 
be the result? All office-holders holding 
under him will be tempted to unite to have 
him re-elected as long as he lives,. The whole 
of the four yeare of each term will be 
largely occupied by them in arranging for 
his election for another. The machine is 
already so strong that it often sets aside 
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Let the present attempt of these wirepullers 
succeed, and their power can hardly be taken 
from them without a revolution.” Similar 
opinions have recently been expressed in 
Massachusetts by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, President Seelye, President Chadbourne, 
and President Capen, and by scores of the 
leaders of the mercantile and industrial life of 
this not thoughtless nor unpatriotic common- 
wealth. 

9. General Grant himself has taken the Jef- 
fersonian bugle and blown a blast on it which 
should echo from Plymouth Rock to the Gold- 
en Gate. May 26th, 1875, he wrote to the 
Pennsylvania Republican Convention: ‘I 
would not accept a nomination [to a third 
term], if it were tendered, unless it were to 
come under such circumstances as to make it 
an imperative duty—circumatances not likely 
to arise.” And our present Chief Magistrate 
was elected after he had written a letter 
pledging himself against a third term, and 
even against a second. 

10. Great unanimity of opinion against a 
third term exists throughout the nation as 
represented by the highly-significant congres- 
sional vote of 233 to 18 in favor of the cele- 
brated Springer resolution of December 15th, 
1875. Here is the Jeffersonian bugle at the 
lips of the whole land : ‘‘ Resolved, That, in the 
opinion of this House, the precedent established 
by Washington and other Presidents, in retir- 
ing from the presidential office after their 
second term, has become, by universal concur- 
rence, a part of our republican system of gov- 
ernment, and that any departure from this 
time-honored custom would be unwise, unpa- 
triotic, and fraught with peril to our free in- 
stitutions.” [Applause.]} 


Tae LEoTurs. : 

When Galvani, by his experiments in caus- 
ing the legs of dead frogs to twitch, on the ap- 
plication of galvanism, had discovered the 
great natural force which now bears his name, 
his statements as to the results he had reached 
were utterly discredited, and he was commonly 
called the frogs’ dancing-master. Replying to 
his critics, he said that he had two classes of 
men to contend with : the conservative lead- 
ers of science, who could learn nothing new; 
and unscientific literary people, who knew 
everything already. [Laughter.| Sixteen years 
less than two hundred years ago, Samuel 
Sewall, one of the most revered judges of the 
early days of Massachusetts, stood up in his 
pew ina church on this very spot in Boston 
while his confession of contrition was read for 
his share in the withcraft delusion of 1692. 
Heaven forbid that I, this morning, should 
make myself a servitor of superstition, and 
thus create for myself need of making an 
apology like that of Judge Sewall! Heaven 
forbid, also, that I should take such a position 
as to place myself in either of the classes ridi- 
culed by the frogs’ dancing-master! Absolute 
freedom of thought, straightforwardness like 
that of a sunbeam, calmness like that of the 
radiance which beats into this house in the 
noon-hour, I ask from myself and from you, 
as, in crossing the vexed and treacherous sea 
of modern discussion concerning occult natur- 
al forces, I attempt to avoid both Galvani’s 
Scylia and Judge Sewall’s Charybdis. 

Allow me to describe in detail three experi- 
ments which have fixed upon themselves scien- 
tific attention in Great Britain and Germany, 

- and, after nearly nine years of debate among 
experts, have not yet been explained in ac- 
cordance with any known natural law. 

Suppose that [ have here a table, and that I 
place beneath it a bottomless basket, so high 
that it will just slip under, but tooclose tothe 
table to allow of the hand being introduced 
into the interior or to admit of a foot being 
pushed beneath it [fllustrating on the black- 
board]. Suppose that I have constructed the 
basket myself, and wound it with coils of wire 
connected with a galvanic battery. This cage 
under my table has no loop-holes in its sides, 
through which s hand can pass. Mr. Home, 
of London, a man known for marvelous power 
as a medium, I now visit in his own residence. 
I see him change his dress, and know that he 
has concealed about his person no machinery, 
apparatus, or contrivance of any sort. I bring 
him to my residence, and he meets there my 
chemical assistant, and Mr. Sergeant Cox, a 
well-known lawyer, and Professor Huggins, an 
eminent physicist, high in the ranks of the 
Royal Society. Mr. Home sits down in a low 
easy-chair at the side of the table. The cage 
is in front of him under the table and his feet 
on either side of the cage, One observer sits 
close to him on his left, and another close to 
him on his right. I now take an accordion, 
which I bought myself at Wheatstone’s, in 
Conduit Street, in London, and, having 

opened the bass and pulling the cage 
from under the e, I place the instrument, 


bottom upwerd and keys downward, in the 
wage. Mr. Home takes hold of the bottom 
with the thumb and middle finger of one band, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
and disregards the will of the people. | and the cage is shoved back as closely as his I am obliged to ask you to enter into a little | this experiment, but refused to correct his 


wrist will permit, but without hiding his hand 
from those next to him. Mr. Home’s other 
hand is on the table. The accordion ip the 
cage in this position begins to play. Mr. 
Home’s feet are held by those nearest him. 
Observers watch all that happens under the 
table. The accordion in the cage plays a 
simple air. Its keys move in harmonious suc- 
cession, and yet are not touched. 

This is what Professor Crookes asserts that 
he did in 1871, This is the famous experiment 
which he brought before the English public, 
and which to this hour has not been explained. 
Iam far from affirming that it proves the ac- 
tion of disembodied spirits. You will draw 
that inference for yourselves, if you draw it at 
all. There is, however, the fact; and the 
question is whether it can be explained with- 
out supposing that there is a force connected 
with the human organization such as to move 
matter without physical contact. 

No one has more loathing for the rubbish 


. published by Spiritualists than I have; but 


the English book by Professor Crookes detail- 
ing his experiments is a thoroughly calm and 
cool production. Prof. Crookes is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. He is the editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. He was the dis- 
coverer of the new metal called thalium. It is 
nowhere pretended that Prof. Huggins, who 
was present when the experiment with the ac- 
cordion in the cage was tried, and publishes a 
letter here endorsing Prof. Crookes’s state- 
ment, is other than a trustworthy man in sci- 
entific circles. He expresses no opinion as to 
the cause of the motions, but says that Pro- 
fessor Crookes correctly states the facts. So 
says also Sergeant Cox, in a published letter. 

Another form of the experiment consisted in 
Mr. Home removing his hand altogether from 
the accordeon, which was left in the cage. 
Mr. Home’s hand was placed in the hand of 
the person next to him. “The instrument,” 
says Prof. Crookes, “then continued to play, 
no person touching it and no hand being near 
it.”"—(‘‘ Phenomena of Spiritualism,” London, 
1874, p?3.) The Professor now passed elec- 
tricity through the wires wound around the 
cage; but the results were the same as the 
previous ones. Mr. Home took hold of the 
accordion as before, and it commenced to 
play, at first chords and runs, and then a well- 
known sweet and plaintive melody, which it 
executed perfectly and in a very beautiful 
manner. 

So much for the famous crucial experiment 
of the untouched accordion playing in a cage. 
Similar feats, it is said, have been often per- 
formed on this side of the Atlantic; but I do 
not know where, except in Professor Crooke’s 
Journal, { can find a scientific statement from 
any observer of acknowledged professional 
eminence in respect to such an occurrence. 

Again and again and with other mediums, if 
you will allow me to employ that term under 
protest, Professur Crookes caused the accord- 
ion to produce music without being touched. 

The second experiment I am to describe was 
performed first in America by Professor Hare, 
of Philadelphia; but, as it was never described 
here in detail in a scientific journal, although 
it was once partially discussed before the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, I am obliged to depend upon Bri- 
tish scientific evidence as to this remarkable 
illustration of some unknown force in the hu- 
man organism. 

Let us suppose that here is a table [illustrat- 
ing on the blackboard], which you see in a side 
view. Here is a mahogany board, thirty-six 
inches long, nine and a half inches wide, and 
one inch thick. At each end a strip of mahog- 
any one and a half inches wide has been 
screwed on, forming feet. One of these feet 
rests on the edge of this table, and the other 
is supported by a spring balance hanging from 
a substantial tripod stand. The balance has a 
self-registering index. The mahogany board 
weighs three pounds, and the apparatus is so 
adjusted that the board is horizontal. The 
dvad point of the mahogany lever is under this 
line [pointing]. I arrange the apparatus in my 
own roon, and callon Mr. Home to visit me. 
He comes in and puts his hands upon the very 
tip of the board furtherest from the balance 
[pointing]. He is watched, so that he cannot 
push his fingers beyond the dead-point. When 
I put my fingers in the same position, I cannot 
make the balance sink. I stand on the table 
and step on this lever, not carrying the heel 
beyond the dead point, and my whole weight 
does not produce the slightest motion in the 
index point. Prof. Crookes says that when 
Mr. Home came into his office, he did not 
know what this machinery meant. He put 
his fingers on the dead-point of the lever, 
waited awhile, and when what he talled power 
came upon him, the lever sank and the index 
indicated that a weight of several pounds had 
been applied at the bottom of the balance. 

Over and over that result was obtained ; and 
this is one of the famous experiments in dis- 
cussion between Professor Crookes and Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter. 





detail here, because detail is necessary in order 
to carry general conviction. A vague, indefi- 
nite description is worthless in accounts of 
scientific experiments ; and, therefore, I must 
ask you to notice the different forms in which 
this experiment was carried through by Prof. 
Crookes and his assistants. Suppose that I 
place on the dead-point over the center, as ex- 
actly as possible, a vessel which I fill with 
water. By an iron support, which does not 
touch the lever or the vessel, I suspend a shal- 
lower and smaller vessel inside the larger. 
The smaller has holes in its bottom and admits 
the water [illustrating on blackboard]. The 
medium puts his hands into that inner vessel, 
thus having no direct contact with the lever 
and unable to exert pressure upon the dead- 
point. In this condition of the apparatus, 
that hook on the bottom of the balance is 
drawn down with a weight of six or nine 
pounds. When this machinery is made more 
complicated, and a clock set to work, so that, 
on a glass peculiarly prepared, a self-register- 
ing apparatus marks the amount of weight 
added to the further end of the lever, the 
imposition of the hands in the water above the 
dead-point causes a sinking of the lever just 
as before. Every precaution was used by 
Prof. Crookes to prevent unconscious mus- 
cular action of the medium by whom these 
motions were produced. 

Through that apparatus Prof. Crookes claims 
to have discovered a new power in Nature, 
which he calls the Psychic Force. 

It should be noticed here that Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter heard an imperfect account of Crookes’s 
experiment, and supposed that the Professor 
asserted that putting the hands into water and 
displacing a portion of it exerted no pressure 
upon the vessel containing the water. I think 
you can satisfy yourselves easily that Dr. Car- 
penter, when he made that objection to this 
experiment, did not understand the final forms 
under which the experiment was carried out. 
The very interesting correspondence between 
himself and Prof. Crookes amounts only to say- 
ing that when you displace water by dipping 
your hands in it you really do produce pres- 
sure on the bottom of the vessel containing it. 
Prof. Crookes knew that as well as Dr. Carpen- 
ter, and he removed his vessel of water entirely 
from the apparatus, and the same results were 
Obtained. The medium’s hands were placed 
on the table, near the end of the mahogany 
lever, but not touching it, and again and again 
the index showed that force was exerted on 
the lever. Prof. Crookes and his assistants 
on their honor as men of science, say that 
when the bands were six inches fromthe lever 
the force was exerted just as it was before. 

Then the hands were placed on the iron bar 
{illustrating].which had held up the vessel 
of water previously, without touching the 
lever at all, and the index showed again the 
addition of weight. The self-regulating appa- 
ratus yonder was made to hold a pencil, to 
mark the movement of the further end of the 
lever. Prof. Crookes publishes delineations of 
the lines which that pencil drew. They are 
all given here in his famous articles with ac- 
curacy in scientific detail. Huxley says that, 
when any disputed physical fact is brought 
before him, he wants diagrams and minute 
measurements to confirm it. You can have 
these, if you choose to study the figures illus- 
trating this experiment, and the details about 
the machinery and the foot pounds of pres- 
sure exerted on the balance. 

Of course, Dr. Carpenter’s objections do not 
apply at all to the second and third form of 
this experiment. The explanation attempted 
by Prof. William A. Hammond, of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York, is not satis- 
factory as to the first form and does not touch 
the second and third form at all. As to the 
experiment with the accordion, bis suggested 
explanation is so surprisingly inadequate that 
a serious reader must be tempted to consider 
it evasive. Prof. Hammond speaks with the 
utmost respect of Prof. Crookes and Prof. 
Huggins as observers of facts. (See the sug- 
gestive volume entitled ‘Spiritualism and 
Allied Causes and Conditions of Nervous De- 
rangement,” by Prof. Hammond. New York: 
Putnams, 1876. Pp. 101—116.) 

I hold that, after nine years of discussion, 
nobody has explained Prof. Crookes’s experi- 
ment with the balance ; and that he is justified 
in claiming that such facts as he Las observed 
and recorded deserve the attention of the sci- 
entific world. 

This last experiment was submitted to the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in a report from Prof. Crookes, which 
was introduced into one of the sections of a 
meeting of that Association. It appears to 
have been rather favorably considered in the 
section-room ; but was bitterly attacked by in- 
dividuals there, and so was not fairly brought 
before the Association. The Quarterly Review 
has fired several heavy broadsiders at Prof. 
Crookes’s experiments and there have been 

any number of newspaper equibs on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Carpenter has not only attacked 
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statements concerning it, even after Prof. 
Crookes had courteously shown him their in- 
accuracy; and that is one point which has 
embittered the discussion in England. Prof. 
Crookes and Mr. Wallace, on the one side, and 
Dr. Carpenter, on the other, have been engaged 
in an almost hand-to-hand intellectual conflict 
for three years. (See ‘‘ Mesmerism, Spiritual- 
ism, etc., Historically and Scientifically Con- 
sidered,” by Dr. Carpenter. Republished in 
New York, Appleton & Co., 1877. See also 
the replies by Wallace and Crooker, in Quarterly 
Journal of Science and Fraser’s Magazine, 1877.) 
One of the chief charges against Dr. Carpenter 
is that he was disingenuous. I have here be- 
fore me a letter from Dr. Carpenter, in which 
he says that he received his information con- 
cerning Crookes’s experiments by hearsay. 
Dr. Carpenter has never admitted that he bas 
seen any account of those two forms of the 
experiment when the hands had no contact at 
all with the lever. It is this shutting of eyes 
to evidence which has drawn down upon the 
venerable Professor the charge of disingen- 
uousness from men like Crookes and Wallace. 
The experiment has been repeated over and 
over by Wallace. Iam told it has been per- 
formed again and again in thiscountry. Prof. 
Crookes himself gives great credit to our 
American Prof. Hare for having first intro- 
duced to the attention of men of science this 
experiment of the lever and balance. 

There are only three experiments on which I 
dare rest my weight in the whole series of 
British observations of the phenomena of Spir- 
itualism. Two of them I have described, and 
the third was performed by the London Dia. 
lectical Society, in 1871. Here is a large British 
dining-table, probably weighing more than a 
hundred pounds. Ladies and gentlemen— 
eleven in number—of the first sub-committee 
of the London Dialectical Society, sit around 
it. They wait forty minutes. Motions and 
sounds occur. They have no professed me- 
dium in their number. They think that it is 
not certain that the touch of their clothing, 
feet, or hands may not have moved this heavy 
table ; and so, by a stroke of genius, they in- 
vent a very searching experiment. The ladies 
and gentlemen rise and reverse their chairs, 
placing their backs tothe table. Eleven chairs 
stand thus around the table. The observers 
then kneel in these chairs, and hold their 
hands above the table, four inches from it. 
In this way the feet of the company are thrown 
away from the table; the back of a chair is 
between each person and the table; and so, 
when care is taken not to touch the table at 
all, holding the hands inches above it, the 
probability, one would say, is very great that 
Farraday’s explanation, or unconscious mus- 
eular action, will not account for the motion 
of the table. Untouched, in less than a min- 
ute, that table moves four inches to one side 
and twelve to the other, and then moves four 
to six inches in other directions. That is the 
first form of the experiment. Then the ladies 
and gentlemen, kneeling on the chairs as pre- 
viously, put their hands on the back rounds of 
the chairs, further off than before and a foot 
from it. The table then moves five times over 
spaces of from four to six inches. The whole 
room is lighted brilliantly by gas during the 
experiment. Every opportunity was given to 
those walking around the group of observers 
to notice that there was no one under the 
table and no one touching it in any y 

A third form of this experiment w: place 
the chairs twelve inches from the table, and 
then kneel in the chairs as before and lock the 
hands behind the back. One would suppose 
that in these circumstances the movement of 
the table by what Dr. Carpenter calls uncon- 
scious muscular action would be impossible. 
Here is another crucial experiment, and, 
though it is not performed by those who 
have had scientific training in évery particular, 
lclaim that the facts recorded by the Dialec- 
tical Society are worthy of attention, as the 
outcome of most careful observation. 
When these eleven persons were thus kneel- 
ing, with their hands behind them, and 

hteen inches from the table, the heavy 
object moved four times in various directions, 
and several times took the course requested 
by individual members of the group of observ- 
ers. In the course of half an hour the table 
moved thirteen times without contact, and 
often according to request.—({See ‘‘ Report on 
Spiritualism” of the Committee of the London 


ectical Soci London, 1871, pp. 7—12.) 
- Ne aay hak, eee facts are as Lhave 


stated them, they ought to have fixed the at- 
tention of the whole world; and yet a few of 
you, it may be, hear of them for the first time 
to-day. They have caused a controversy in 
England, and, as I shall show next Monday, 
have fixed the attention of scientific men in 
Germany. Although these experiments are 
very far from proving the action of disembod- 
ied spirits, they are regarded by many cool 
men of sciencs, who do not express their opin- 
ions except privately, as proving thet there is 
a new force to be investigated. 
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If, as Professor Crookes affirms, and as our 
American President Mahan long ago taught, 
there is a Psychic Force, or, as it used to be 
called, an odylic force, which explains, at least, 
apart of the manifestations called spiritual, 
you will not blame me for emphasizing these 
strategic outlines of a current scientific con- 
troversy. 

Perhaps most of you will admit that pbys- 
fea] bodies may be moved without contact in 
certain states of the physical system, when 
what Is called the Psychic Force is exerted. 

A part of the din of the British controversy 
as to Spiritualism relates to the alleged expos- 
ure of our American Dr. Slade, in England, as 
arogue and vagabond. Professor Ulrici and 
Professor Zéliner think it important to reply 
to the accusations brought against Slade, for 
he was the man employed inthe experiments 
lately made at Leipzig. Professor Ray | ankes- 
ter, a determined materialist,and Dr. Donkin, 
on the basis of their experience with him in 
one of his experiments, charged Slade with 
being a rogue and vagabond, and he was con- 
victed in London and sentenced in England to 
severa] weeks’ hard labor for his alleged trick- 
ery. He was excused from imprisonment, but 
not exactly exonerat@@; for he got free be- 
cause certain technica] terms were not in the 
Indictment against him. “ By palmistry or 
otherwise’? was a phrase left out of a legal 
description of his supposed crime, and on ac- 
count of that informality the indictment was 
quashed. Professor Wallace and others de- 
fend Slade; but England does not believe in 
Slade to-day, although he won the coafidence 
of several of the professors of Leipzig Uni- 
versity. There is a strong social and scientific 
party in England, however, which looks with 
respect on the experiments of the London 
Dialectical Society, and on Professor Crookes’s 
famous proof that physical movement of 
bodies may occur without the contact of man’s 
touch with the objects themselves. 

Straightforwardness; no evasion and no 
credulity ; no materialistic unbelief, on the one 
hand ; no superstition, on the other! Let this 
be the motto of our investigations. Do not 
let the magic of the thought of the Unseen 
settle as yet upon this audience. 1 wish you 
would keep yourselves as cool asif you were 
investigating the sands inthe middle of the 
Desert of Sahara, and not ask here and now 
whether the gates have been opened into the 
eternal world. Uptothe middle of my argu- 
ment, I wish to keep you in the dry light of 
science. The sorcery which misleads hundreds 
wd thousands is the desire to have the gates 
opened into the Unseen, _Take only.what ex- 
act investigation offers you; and if you thus 
prove any conclusion, it will be worth all the 
more when it is established; and if you 
disprove anything, your deliverance from 
superstition’ will be all the more perfect. 
And that deliverance ought to be sought with 
prayer and bluody sweat by multitudes {n our 
perplexed and headlong modern day who are 
c tured by trickery, deceived by coarse tm- 
personations of departed spirits, and in dan- 
ger of being wrecked morally by the evi) in- 
culcations characteristic of radical and leprous 
followers of Spiritualism. [Applause.] 


EE 
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BODILY PROTECTION AND CARE. 





WE have already referred to the care of the 
chest, as so essential to that of the entire body. 
The extremities will bear far more exposure 
than will the central organs, It is well that 
low-necked dresses have gone out of fashion, 
and may they never return. 

Even the open vest of men {s improved by 
not having too open a front. It often seems 
to be overlooked that the lungs and heart and 
their coverings are as near to the back asto 
the front. Men, especially, while they over- 
protect the front, think the thin muslin back 
of the vest sufficient. 80 cold is often caused 
by sweat or by draught on the half-protected 
back. The back part of the vest should be 
made, for winter, of flannel or woolen, in some 
form. ‘Silk and cotton allow more heat to 
Tadiate than wool. The color also of the 
material has been shown to have no great influ- 
ence on the radiation of heat; but it is quite 
another case with outside garments, when we 
receive luminous heat, rays of heat proceeding 
from luminous bodies, such as the sun or some 
flame.” “Dressed in black, you feel much hot- 
ter in the sun than dressed in white. It is 
remarkable that, pale straw excepted, each 
color hightens considerably the absorption of 
luminous heat-rays, and that blue does so 
Dearly as much as black, But as soon as we 
are in the shade the differences nearly van- 
ish.” All these matters of material, texture, 
color, and adaptability of clothing are now 
Well studied. by,experimenters and quite unt- 
formly agreed upon. by authorities, Still they 
are little known to tailors, do not eppear in 
fashion-plates, and so only slowly find their 
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way into the health-codes of human dress. 
Here are some related facts that it is well 
for you to think about. Our heat being pro- 
vided by proper food and good health of body, 
we give off our heat by radiation, evaporation, 
and conduction. Sometimes one of these acts 
mose than the other. Either may be in ex- 
cess ; but also they are sometimes compensa- 
tory toeach other. The leading principle of 
radiation is that al] bodies are so exchanging 
heat as to be secking an equal temperature, 
and 0 it is called the theory of exchanges. It 
is more than this, for even when bodies are of 
the same heat they are not quiescent; but 
each is receiving back just as much heat as it 
imparts. What is true of other bodies is true 
of the human body. If your warm body goes 
into a colder room, the room and al] in itat 
once seeks to extract your heat. The radia- 
tion is the stronger the greater the differ- 
ence of temperature. If you are warmer 
than the room, you are the fire, as well as that 
in the fireplace. Many a person gets cold by 
this rapid demand made upon him. Fifty per 
cent. of our heat we generally get rid of by 
radiation. Then there is evaporation. The 
body is constantly moist. Where man is at 
rest and there is insensible perspiration, we 
evaporate about two pounds of water every 
24 hours. In this process heat is always ab- 
stracted. Our clothing is intended to regulate 
its rapidity and preventsthe effect of strong 
draughts of air. 

As the warmth of our bodies in giving off 
their heat causes the warmed air to ascend, 
colder and heavier air comes closer to our 
bodies, and so currents are formed, which 
carry off heat. Thisis the chief cause of the 
coldness in going into water, where radiation 
and evaporation are mostly suspended, and 
we are chilled by conduction. Clothing seeks 
to adjust and modify these various processes. 
The garments feel the cold, instead of our- 
selves. They deal with the air as contained in 
our clothes. They change its motion and tem- 
perature, so that our nerves may not feel it so 
much. The heat of our bodies and the outer 
air meet in the texture, and there adjust 
themselves for our comfort. Clothing also 
has some relation to the moisture of the air, 
and different articles differ much in their 
drying and equalizing power. “The great- 
er facility of catching cold in wet linen 
or silk than in wet wool is in exact pro- 
portion to the greater facility with which 
water expels the air contained in their 
fibers. Linen, cotten, and silk soon become 
air-tight by wetting; but wool does not. 
So, unless both are tobe alike soaked, woolen 
{s much preferable.” All these principles as to 
clothing apply equally to the bed, which fs our 
night clothing. It should enter far more into 
our consideration. not only for ourselves, but 
in the interests of the poor, who, by improper 
night protection, require more food and fire 
and suffer much in bodily health. The wear- 
ing of tight corsets and wasp-like constriction 
of the waist has so much passed ont of fashion 
that we need not give it long discussion. 
Well-fitted, well-adjusted stays are not objec- 
tionable, as they serve to equalize the weight 
of under-clothing over a largersurface. The 
Health Corsets, which have hooks for the 
clothing, and others which have also a shoul- 
der-strap, if preperly adjusted, seem to aid in 
the same purpose. The habit of some work- 
ing men of going without suspenders, and 
throwing all the weight of the lower clothing 
around the waist, is not wise. An arrange- 
ment to keep suspenders from slipping, and 
then attachment to these, is far better. 

The same rule that applies to the clothing 
of the limbs applies also to the feet. Woolen 
in cold weather ts better than cotton, although 
a very thin wool stocking with a cotton sock 
outside is good. Wet and damp for the feet 
are to be avoided; but cold feet do not of 
themse.ves frequently cause a general culd. 
Johu Brown says: ‘‘No healthy child’s feet 
are warm; but the great thing is to keep the 

warm The chest, the breast is the 
place where the fire of the body—the heating 
apparatus—is; and if you keep it warm and 
give it plenty of fuel. which is fresh air and 
00d food, you need not mind about the feeti- 
ins.’’ This is true, except in a well fed body 
the feet have thetr share of heat and are kept 
comfortable Protect and care forthe whole 
body. If tt be well fed, well-aired, and well- 
clothed, it is very likely to be well all over. 





Ix his presidential address before the 
meeting in London, Nov. 5th, 1879, of the 
Epidemiological Society, Sir Joseph Favrer 
showed that the Hindu typhoid fever appears 
to be often different in character from the 
European and American, “which might be 
contracted from a water-closet, drain, sewer, 
well, or, it may be, from a milk-can.”” He 
says: 

“A remarkable {nstance occurred near Lon- 
don lately, where an epidemic of typhoid was 
traced to its origin along the track of a partic- 
ular water-supply, by a distinguished member 
of our Society. ur lamented colleague, 
Murchison, also traced a similar outbreak to 
cottamination of milk by polluted water. 
Typhold in India, however, would not always 





be similarly explained.” 
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EPHESUS AND MILETUS. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. 








Nowaere is the vanity of human things 
brought more forcibly home to the mind than 
at Ephesus and Miletus. The two great mer- 
chant cities of ancient Ionia, whose fleets 
traversed all the seas of the known world, 
whose colonies penetrated into the wilds of 
Russia, and whose wealth and power were re- 


* powned throughout antiquity, are now marked 


by little more than a few forsaken ruins. The 
hovels which now stand near them are inhab- 
ited by fever-stricken peasants, and the ports 
where the vessels of the Mediterranean were 
ever unlading the precious freights of East 
and West are now pestiferous swamps. The 
village which has taken the place of the 
queenly Ephesus is called Ayasoluk, a Turkish 
corruption of Agios Theologos, or ‘Saint 
John’; that which occupies the site of Mile- 
tus is known as Palattia. ; 

The railway pow carries the traveler, in a 
few hours, from Smyrna to Ayasoluk. After 
skirting a long line of limestone cliffs, full of 
unexplored caverns, on our right, and the rich 
plain of the Cayster on our left, we cross the 
latter river, and the limestone range auddenly 
breaks, opening up a broad valley between 
ourselves and the sea. This valley is the spot 
where Ephesus once stood. Opposite us is a 
hill of rectangular shape, covered with the 
picturesque remains of a Turkish castle, and 
facing it on the south, across the plain through 
which flows the ancient Selipus, is another 
small, rugged hill, which may be identified 
with the Mount Prion, or Pion, of classical 
writers. Mount Prion is really a detached 
spur of Mount Coressus, the long range of 
lofty hills that rises above it stretching away 
to the sea and Scala Nova, and crowned with 
fragments of a Cyclopean wall, almost the sole 
relic of the Ephesus that existed before the 
arrival of the Greeks. Of course, the topog- 
ravhy of Ephesus is as much a debated ques- 
tion as the topography of other old sites, and 
there are some archeologists who would 
exactly invert the positions ‘of Prion and 
Coressus. 

Starting from the clean little Raflway Hotel 
of M. Karpousa, where! found good food and 
a comfortable bed, I rode through the equalid 
hovels of the modern village and under the 
majestic arches of a Roman aqueduct, which 
the engiueers of the English railway did their 
best to destroy, to the site of the famous Tem- 
ple of ‘‘ Diana of the Ephesians.”’ I say site, 
and not ruins, for ruins can scarcely be said to 
éxist. What the visitor sees is a deep rectan- 
gular pit, with a few blocks of marble, drums 
of columns, and similar fragments scattered 
about at the bottom. This pit marks the ex- 
cavations of Mr. Wood, and represents the 
space once occupied by the temple. The few 
blocks of marble which have not been ecar- 
ried away to European museums, or to repair 
the railway and the houses of the neighboring 
villages, give a good idea of the vast size of 
the original edifice. The building must have 
been well worthy of the expense lavished upon 
it, and of the fame of its architect, Dinocrates. 
It was the eighth temple that had risen in 
honor of the goddess Cybele, whom the Greeks 
identified with their goddess Artemis. The 
seventh had been burnt on the night Alexan- 
der the Great was born, by the vain Herostratus, 
who wished to immortalize his name by this 
act of wanton barbarism. It had lasted but a 
short time, having succeeded the sixth tem le, 
erected in the sixth century B.C., and de- 
stroyed, according to the legend, on the very 
day that Socrates drank the fatal hemlock. 
But through all these destructions the priests 
managed to preserve the sacred meteoric 
stone, “the image which fell down from 
Jupiter,” which symbolized the great goddess 
of Ephesus. 

The enormous size of the temple may be 
estimated by the fact that it measured 343 
feet by 164, whereas the Parthenon Is only 228 
feet by 101. The cella, or shrine, was nearly 70 
feet wide and was surrounded by 100 columns, 
each 6 feet in diameter and 60 feet high, 36 of 
which were elaborately sculptured. 

Following the sacred road, discovered by 
Mr. Wood, eleven feet below the surface and 
now again covered with earth, we cross one or 
two fields, to strike off to some ancient tombe 
ent out of the rock on the northern side of 
Mount Prion. One of these, situated in a 
small, dark gully, has been in early Byzantine 
days turned into a church or, rather, chapel. 
Traces of paint may still be detected on the 
roof and walls. Opposite this eurious church 
is a small hole in the rock, which opens into a 
deep cavern, famous among both Christians 
and Mohammedans as the Cave of the Seven 
Sleepers, According to the ordinary legend, 
they were seven young Christian men who, 





with a dog, fled into this narrow and most un- 
comfortable place of refuge, during the perse- 
cution of either Decius or Diocletian, and 
there fell asleep. When they awoke, two hun- 
dred years had passed by, and their surprise 
on returning to Ephesus end discovering the 
change that had come over the city since they 
had last seen it may be more easily imagined 
than described. The cave is still frequented 
by pilgrims, who have left the smoke of their 
candles on its rocky walls. 

Pursuing our road along the side of the hill, 
we soon come to the ancient Stadium, above 
which a small cave is hidden away among the 
brush wood, its bottom carved into the form of 
a sarcophagus, which the natives believe once 
received the bones of St. John. The ruins of 
the Stadium are extensive, as may be con- 
cluded from the fact that it was able to seat 
76,000 persons. We may atill wander among 
the tiers of seats, which rose above one another, 
taking care only not to tread on one of the 
many venomous snakes that lurk in summer 
under the stones and brambles. At the foot 
of the Stadium, on the western side, are mass- 
ive ruins, which abut upon a great swamp. 
The ruins consist of a row of arched vaults, 
built of large blocks of stone. Since the 
swamp represents one of the ancient harbors 
of the city, it is plain that these ruins must be 
a wharf, with its magazines, now tenanted by 
the sheep and dogs of wandering Yuruks. 


Southward of this wharf rises a round isola- 
ted eminence, on the top of which the stone 
has been curiously cut into a circular platform, 
supported on the west side by a series of 
buttresses, also cut out of the rock, and ap- 
proached by a flight of steps. What the object 
of thie strange structure could have been is 
difficult to conjecture. Mr. Faikener has sup- 
posed it to have been a Temple of Serapis, froin 
its reeemblance to a temple of this deity at 
Puteoli. The platform of rock certainly seems 
to have been intended for an altar, and re- 
mains of masonry on the east side show that it 
was once covered over. Southward of it, the 
fields are planted with columns, which mark 
the site of the ancient market-place; and in the 
low ground beneath it Mr. Wood found a mar- 
ble block—the bema or tribunal on which the 
orators of Ephesus once addressed the people. 
The market-place, or agora, leads us to the 
ruined gymnasium, a large building, of Roman 
brickwork, which overlooked the chief port 
of the city, connected by a canal with the 
Cayster, and now reduced to a poisonous 
marsh. A ruined fort on the crest of Mount 
Coressus marks the spot where the line of Cy- 
clopian wal] which enclosed the city on the 
south made a surden bend toward the cana) 
and port. Above the agora, on the very slope 
of Coressus, lie the still magnificent relics of a 
Roman temple, long thought to be the famous 
temple of Artemis. The ruins are certainly 
quite worthy of the honor sought to be imposed 
on them. The marble blocks of the columns 
and frieze, which were in the Ionic style, are 
of huge:size and rich with ornament. How 
long these splendid remains will be left for the 
traveler to admire I know not. The natives 
have already made a quarry of them, and be- 
fore many years are past but little of them will 
remain. The revival of prosperity among the 
Christian populations of Turkey is rapidly 
causing the destruction of treasures of ancient 
art and architecture which the apathetic Turk 
left undisturbed. 

From the ruins of this temple we pass to 
what must be one of the chief centers of inter- 
eat at Epbesus to the Christian—I mean the 
theater—where the mob rzised its mad shont: 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The 
theater of Ephesus is the largest in the Greek 
world, capable of holding €0.900 spectators, 
and is cut in the rocky slope of Mount Prion, 
The wall which bounds it beJow is shattered 
and broken, and surrounded by a wilderness of 
ruined marbles and sculptured stones. Here 
and there we may see an inscription, and at 
one place we can still pass under a tottering 
gateway of displaced marble blocks. When I 
seated myself on one of the seats cut out of 
the hill, and gazed down upon the scene of 
silent desolation below me, it was difficult to 
realize that this was the place where the 
thronging multitude dnce surged together and 
filled the air with their loud outcry. Now all 
is still and empty. Nothing is heard save the 
shrill note of the grasshopper, or the rustling 
of asnake through the dry grass: nothing is 
seen save a solitary Yuruk in the far distance, 
or, perhaps, the dark outline of a brigand on 
the bills in front. Truly, Diana of the Ephe- 
sians is fallen. She and her worshipers have 
alike passed away. 

Beyond the theater, fn the valley between 
Prion and Coressus, we ride with the pretty lit- 
tle theater of the Odeum, partially excavated 
by Mr. Wood, on the one side, and the ruins of a 
basilica, a corn-market, and the so-called Tomb 
of 8t. Luke, on the other. St. Luke’s tomb is 
a curious chamber, built in the, form of a bee- 
hive and approached by a narrow passage, at 
the entrance to whic! there formerly existed 
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pillar of white marble, on which was carved 
the figure of abull. It was, doubtless, this 
figure which caused the tomb to be 
regarded as that of St. Luke. It certainly, 
however, is Christian,and goes back to the 
first centuries of the faith, though hardly to 
the apostolic age. 

When the valley once widens out toward 
the east, we find ourselves among the exten- 
sive ruins of a gymnasium and on the site of 
the Magnesian Gate. It was from this spot 
that the Sacred Way led round the eastern 
slope of Mount Prion and away tothe great 
Temple, andit was by the same path that I 
galloped off to the hill which looks down 
upon Ephesus and went in old days by the 
name of Selmissus. The ruins of the Turkish 
castle on its summit adjoin also the ruins of 
two mosques—one of Saracenic origin, com- 
monly known as the Mosque of the Sultan 
Selim, andthe other an early Christian church. 
It was in this church, if we may listen to tra- 
dition, that the Council of Ephesus which con- 
demned Nestorius was held, and there seems 
every reason for believing that in this case tra- 
dition is correct. Here, too, St. John was said 
to have been buried, and even now, onthe anni- 
versary of his festival, a mysterious dust arises 
from his sepulcher, possessed of healing virtues. 
More interesting to the visitor, however, than 
this doubtful place of pilgrimage and its still 
more doubtful miracle are the gigantic gran- 
ite columns from the Temple of Diana, which 
stand in the roofless Mosque of the Sultan Selim. 
Their companions are preserved in the Mosque 
of 8. Sophia, at Constantinople. The Mosque 
of the Sultan Selim isa very interesting one, 
as its architecture is Saracenic or Moorish, and 
its great size and the fragments of ornamenta- 
tion which may still be seen here and there 
upon the walls show that its Mohammedan 
builders must have possessed at once power 
and taste. Itis strange that so much uncer- 
tainty exists as to who they were. 

The road from Ephesus to Miletus les 
through the ruins of Magnesia and Priene, each 
famous among the students of ancient archi- 
tecture. Miletus itself can boast of no such 
attractions as those which still remain on the 
sites of its sister cities. The sea has retired 
from its ruined walls, the Meander falls into 
the bay several miles from its ancient mouth, 
andthe port is a feypr-stricken plain. The 
scanty remains that mark the site are all of 
the Roman period,and with the exception of 
the vast theater, built on the level ground, 
and not cut out of the side of a hill, as else- 
where, there is nothing of interest among 
them. The situation, however, cannot be 
touched or spoilt by the hand of time 
or man, and for the stranger, who remem- 
bers the past history and glories of Mile- 
tus, to see the situation is amends enough for 
all the fatigues and dangers of travel. Better, 
however, even than to stand on the spot itself 
is the view over it commanded by the moun- 
tain-range which ends in the storied promon- 
tory of Mykale. I climbed one of the hights 
called Thorax in Greek days, and now known 
to the Turks as the Silver Mountain, and 
thence looked down upon the vast Meandrian 
plain which lay below me. -Through it the 
Meander wound in billowy curves to the sea, 
receiving its tribute of streams, which nurture 
the famous fig-gardens of the plains. At my 
feet were the ruins of Magnesia, of Priene, 
and of Miletus, and far away inthe distance 
the relics of the ancient oracle of Branchide. 
In front rose the five summits of Latmos, 
where Hndymion was wooed by Artemis, and 
behind them towered the white peaks of Hali- 
carnassus, the birthplace of “the father of 
history.’’ . To the right stretched the blue 
sea and the shores of Samos, while the little isle 
of Patmos showed itself on the furthest hori- 
zon, The scene was at once varied and beau- 
tifal, bathed in the golden light of an eastern 
sun and quickened by the memories of a glori- 
ous past. Though the ridge on which I stood 
was a very nest of brigands, and the plain 
below had witnessed a conflict between them 
and a band of soldiers but a day or two before, 
{t was impossible to remember danger or aught 
ese n the midst of such ascene. I have seen 
many iews of surpassing beauty, many which 
are nailowed by the associations of classic his- 
tory: but never have I seen. any which may 
compare with that which I enjoyed ‘rom the 
8 m-nit of the Silver Mountain. 

OxForD Untverstry, Exaianp. 





Baron von Minonavsen, at Jerusalem, 
has been able to obtain very little more infor- 
maticnr respecting the statue of Gaza than we 
have ruceatly reported from our own corre- 
wpondent. He estimates its hight to be thir- 
teer feet, and learns that the lower portion of 
the right arm is broken off. The Pasha of 
Jerusalem was claiming the object for the Im- 
perial Museum at Constantinople and endeay- 
v.ing to send it there ; but no means of trans- 
portation thither had appeared to further his 
dusigns, and at last sccounts the rospect that 
-h- colossus would lie a long while at fts place 
of di-cv...y was a very good one. 
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BY PROFESSOR A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 


Tue theory of descent, or evolution, is an 
attempt to account for the origin of the differ- 
ent forms of life by the operation of hidden 
processes whose results are apparent to us— 
i. ¢., the so-called secondary laws or modes of 
operation of what we call Nature. There are 
about one hundred thousand species of plants 
now living, and perhaps three or four times as 
many animals. They have been preceded by 
as many or more similar organic forms. From 
early times philosophic minds have spec- 
ulated as to the mode of origin of these 
myriad forms. Have they been created just 
as we find them instantaneously, by what has 
been called a “fiat”? of the Almighty, or has 
the process of origination been left by the 
Creator to natural law? We now are in a bet- 
ter position than twenty or fifty years ago to 
arrive at some definite conclusions in regard 
tothe matter. All scientists are agreed that 
the universe, with its solar systems, has had a 
beginning, a consecutive history; that the 
earth itself has had a history; that long 
periods or ages of preparation, succeeded by 
critical epochs, have finally rendered it fitted 
for the abode of the assemblage of organic 
forms constituting its present flora and fauna ; 
that its continents and oceans have been dif- 
ferentiated ; and that, hand in hand with this 
differentiation and special elaboration of the 
grand land masses, the gradual formation of 
mountain chains, plateaus, lowlands, rivers, 
systems have given rise to distinct climates 
and varied meteorological conditions; that 
each region of the earth has its peculiar and 
distinct floral and faunal assemblages; and 
that there is a general harmony between the 
earth and its inhabitants. The study of fossils 
shows that the oscillations of land, the 
changes in the relative amount of land and 
water, has led in many cases to the wholesale 
extinction of life, followed by the appearance 
of new forms. Not that the world generally 
or at any one point was rendered destitute of 
life; but that the change was gradually of 
such a nature that, if a human being had been 
there to witness the change, things would seem 
to be going on much as at the present day, 
for within the memory of man numerous birds 
and mammals have beeome extinct. More- 
over, the succession of life in geological times 
has been orderly and along certain lines. 
Most of the Paleozoic or oldest forms were of 
two categories. Some were simple and spe- 
clalized, but the most were generalized forms, 
combining with characters sui generis; others 
which became elaborated and more completely 
carried out in more recent types. They were 
old-fashioned, prophetic types, useful in their 
day and generation; but which became re- 
placed by new styles of organisms, more spe- 
clalized, with their different organs more 
highly wrought out. For example, the Palz- 
ozoic fishes were all generalized types. Since 
the beginning of the chalk period the bony 
fishes, numbering 10,000 recent and perhaps 
nearly as many fossil species, have appeared. 
Besides this, the majority (we do not know 
of any notable exception) of naturalists be- 
lieve that man has existed all the way from 
10,000 to 100,000 or more yedrs upon the 
earth ; that he was at first a savage and after- 
ward became civilized. 

Thus far we have been dealing with matters 
of fact, capable of demonstration, concerning 
which experts, the best judges, are agreed. 
All agree that the solar system was evolved, 
that the earth was evolved; all agree that, as 
the theory of gravitation lies at the basts of 
solar physics, so the nebular hypothesis is 
necessary to account for the origin of our 
earth. Now, the question arises as to whether 
plants and animals share in this process of 
evolution. Nobody denies that there were 
successive steps in the progress of the earth— 
for example, different stages or arenas for the 
habitation of life-forms ; and, while all grant 
that continents and ocean-basins have been 
gradually formed, many fllogically deny that 
the different and successive assemblages of 
organisms peopling these successive arenas 
were produced by the working of biological 
laws, such as transmission by genetic descent, 
heredity, growth-force, etc. 

There are at present two classes of minds: 
(1) those who believe in the evolution of 
organic life by natural processes, of a piece 
with physical, chemical, astronomical, and 
geological laws; and (2) those who believe 
that solar systems, planets, continents, 
eclipses, trade-winds, tornadoes, and rain- 
storms, and all other natural phenomena, are 
the result of secondary law, but insist that 
the mode of origination of the species of 
plants and animals was directly opposed to 
all this, and that they were suddenly produced 
by what is called a process of special creation. 
In short, they believe in eyolution by Girect, 





immediate creation. The first class embraces 
the large majority of experts, scientists, those 
who have studied the phenomena of Nature as 
the occupation of their life; while to the 
second class belongs a few scientists who ean 
be counted on the fingers, plus a large number 
of the most cultivated, thoughtful minds, not, 
however, trained in the methods of scientific 
thought, and the rest of mankind, who believe 
as they are taught and never do their own 
thinking. 

The science of biology is as yet in its infancy. 
Within thirty years a great advance has 
taken place in our knowledge of species and 
their distribution and the succession of fossil 
forms, Strange and unexpected revelations 
of connecting links between families, orders, 
and even classes of plants and animals have 
been made. The improvements wrought in 
the microscope have enabled naturalists to 
accumulate an immense mass of facts regard- 
ing the lowlier forms of life and concerning 
the mode of development of animals. The 
habits of animals and plants and the relation 
to their surroundings have been zealously ob- 
served; so that the time is ripe—has, in fact, 
already come—when theories as to the mode of 
origin of species and the more general cat- 
egories are demanded and have been pre- 
sented, in a more or less crude shape, as men- 
tal instruments of research, as tools to work 
with, certainly not dogmas to be slavishly fol- 
lowed. ’ 

As we have stated in our “‘ Zodlogy”’: 


“The nature of the evidence tending to 
prove that species have originated through the 
agency of physical and biological laws is 
mainly there compar- 
atively few facts in demonstration of the the- 
ory, the direct act of transformation of one 
species into another under the eye of scientific 
experts having never (unless we make two or 
three exceptions) been observed. 

“ Reasoning @ priori, we assume that organ- 
isms, both plant and animal, have been created 
by development from pre-existent forms, be- 
cause it agrees with the general course of 
Nature. in geology, as in 
physics and astronomy, being due to the 
operation of natural laws, it is reasonably 
supposed that the production of all thespecies 
of plants and animais from original simple 
forms, like the Monera or Bacteria, have been 
the result of the action of natural law. The 
studyat the early forms of life found in the 
P ic strata; the laws of the succession of 
types; the correlation between the 
development of the individual and of the mem- 
bers of the class to which it belongs; the 
parallelism between the formation and differ- 
entiation of the land masses of the globe and 
the successive extinctions and creations of 
plauts and animals—all these facts, notwith- 
standing the imperfections of the geological 
récord and the fact that many of the older 
forms of animals were nearly as much special- 
ized as those now living, tend strongly to 
prove that, on the whole, the world as it now 
exists has been the result of progressive de- 
velopment, one form coming genetically from 
another, the anima] and plant worlde consti. 
tuting two systems of blood relations, rather 
than sets of independent creations. 

‘When to more special studies of those 
species which live in extraordinary environ- 
ments—such as cave animals, parasitic animals. 
brine-inhabiting animals, Alpine forms, and 
certain dee species—we add the study of 
rudimentary organs in adult animals, of tem- 
porary, deciduous organs in young or lerval 
animals; when we compare the metamor- 
phoses of some species eqpemnesis with others, 
which undergo bo transformations ; when we 
study the delicate balance in Nature, as ob- 
served in the geographical distribution of avi- 
mals ; the harmony in Nature between species 
and their environment ; protective coloration 
and resemblance in form, the relations be- 
tween carnivorous and herbivorous creatures, 
the struggle for existence between animals, 
we are forced to acknowledge that the opera- 
tions of Nature, as a whole, tend, on the one 
hand, to the origination of new forms and 
the preservation of those which are useful, or, 
in other words, are in harmony with their sur- 
roundings ; and, on the other hand, to the de- 
struction of those which are incapacitated by 
changes in their environment for existence in 
what has been and now is a constantly chang- 


1d. 

in, reasoning by induction, as an actual 
fact, =. know that species vary ; that bardly 
any two experts exactly as to the lim- 
itation of species ;* that varieties tend to break 
up into races, and that no two individuals of 
a race are exactly alike. Where the climate 
and soil remain the same, the species tends to 
remain fixed and stable. Remove the 
in the environment, or subject the individuals 
of aspecies to changes of soil and temper- 
ature, and expose it morethan usual to the 
attacks of its natural enemies, it then be- 
gins to undergo a change. This is seen in 
those individuals of a species which live on 
the borders of lowlands and highlands, of 
leserts and fertile tracts, of salt and brackish 
water, of shallow and deep water, and of 
perate zones, or to the influence 











influences not felt in what we call a state of 

nature, is an indication that animals not ex- 
to human interference may vary when 

subjected to changes in their environment.”’ 

These and many other facts and reasonable 
inferences indicate that, by the operation of 
natural, secondary laws, races and species have 
been evolved which have followed constantly 
improving lines of development, the outcome 
of which are creatures the best fitted to with- 
stand the struggle for existence, the most use- 
ful in the scheme of Nature (for the world 
evidently has not evolved itself, but is the re- 
sult of the operations of divine power and 
will), and the most in harmony with the world 
about them. There has been progress from 
the simple to the complex, from the lowertothe 
higher, from evil to good. The whole out- 
come of evolution is from the imperfect to the 
perfect ; a constant improvement of the world 
and its inhabitants. The very idea of evolu- 
tion implies optimism and points to the Infin- 
ite Goodness, whose will evolves order and 
system out of chaotic, unorganized matter. 
The plant and animal world teem with exam- 
ples of admirable, wonderful design. The 
argument for teleology is to some evolution- 
ists overwhelming, and the time will arise 
when a second Paley, in the fight of the law of 
evolution, will write a new natural theology. 
To our minds, the ultra-materialistic idea that 
the universe is self-evolved is as unphilosoph- 
ieal and unworthy of modern science as the 
mediswval dogma that plants and animals were 
suddenly created “ out of nothing.” 

The scientific objections to the theory of 
evolution are: the imperfections of the geo- 
logical record; the gaps between existing 
forms ; and the want of demonstration of the 
transformation, under the eye of experts, of one 
species to another, of one genus to another ; 
together with the cases of alternations of gen- 
erations and certain anomalies in the distribu- 
tion of species. These are weighty. More 
light is needed ; but the discoveries of each 
year are closing the gaps, rendering more per- 
fect the geological record. Experts claim to 
have seen several species produced, and the 
eases of parthenogenetic reproduction are 
probably extremes of a series of phetiOémena 
which can be explained by the laws of all 
growth. Asexplaining an immense and varied 
mass of facts before undigested, as an instru- 
ment of research, as a stimulus to discovery, 

theory in its present crnde form has made 
an epoch in the advance of human knowledge, 
and added, as it were, a new element to our 
philosophic sense. 
Brown UNIVERstrY. 


Fine Arts. 


Tae worst sufferer by the recent fire in 
Boston was probably the Heliotype Printing 
Company, of which Mr. J. R. Osgood is man- 
ager. It lost the accumulated material of a 
business.of seven years’ growth, including 
large collections of tools and apparatus used in 
the printing of its works of art, and twenty- 
five thousand negatives, out of which it did 
not save five dollars’ worth. The process of 
heliotype prioting was first brought to the 











United States by Mr. James R. Osgood, of this 


Company,who secured the patents and the serv- 
ices of the inventor in 1872. The first pictures 
offered for sale were views and a map of the 
burnt district in Boston of 1872. The first pic- 
tures offered after the establishment is set up 
again are views of the new burnt district, the 
upper floors of all of which were occupied by 
the Company. The reproduction of some 
200 or 800 of the leading subjects of the 
“Gray Collection of Engravings” was the 
first serious effort toward making the process 
an art educator, and, whatever may have been 
the failings of some of these crude impres- 
sions, they were, without doubt, very success- 
ful as a means of art education. A desire for 
a better knowledge of the higher branches of 
art in engraving was engendered, which to- 
day can be traced in many important direc- 
tions. The success of this publication in- 
duced Messrs. Osgood & Company to follow 
out the same line in other directions, and their 
efforts have resulted in the issuing of a large 
catalogue of art works, which have met with 
great success and favor, Among them 
may be mentioned the works of Titian, Diirer, 
Correggio, Raphael, Landseer, Millais, the 
great composers, the great artists, and 
hosts of others, the last notable work 
being Darley’s {illustrations to Hawthorne’s 
*¢ Scarlet Letter,’’ of which one edition had 
been sold at Christmas and another was in 
preparation at the time of the fire. Concur- 
rently with the art publications, the Company 
was producing s similar series of scientific 
subjects, to the order mostly of government 
and state institutions, as well as a large num- 
ber of publishers. Among this series were 
Woodward’s “ Medical and Surgical History ot 


the War”; Lieut. Wheeler's “Annual Re- 
ports”’; “The State Geological Survey of New 
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Hampshire”; histories of Salem, Franklin, 
Lancaster, Gardiner, Massachueetts; the Fifth 
and Twenty-fifth Regiments Massachusetts 
Volunteers, etc., etc.; and many family his- 
tories. Among the miscellaneous productions 
in the same interval may be named the “ Har- 
vard Book,” “Yale Book,” “Princeton Book,” 
“College Books,’”? Chisholm’s ‘‘ Views of the 
White Mountains,” ‘“‘ Newport and its Cot- 
tages,” and many trade catalogues and repro- 
ductions of valuable old portraits and manu- 
scripts. During this period a yearly increas- 
ing volume of commercial work was also be- 
ing executed. Almost every merchant in Bos- 
ton has had occasion at some time, in some 
shape, to appreciate the existence of the helio- 
type process, and it would be hard to single 
out a trade or profession in which the helio- 
type, in some form, does not find a recogni- 
tion. 


....-The statue by Sabastiano Albano, of 
Florence, is attracting no little attention at 
Tiffany’s. It is called ‘‘The Captive,” and rep- 
resents a young girl bound with cords about 
the wrists, which she is making great effort to 
free herself from. The expression of misery 
and anger in the captive’s face is admirably 
expressed. As for the pose of statue, one can- 
not think how it. could be bettered. While all 
the muscles are in a state of tension, the lines 
are still kept graceful and harmonious, and the 
statue stands naturally and firmly on its feet— 
which feet, by the way, seemed a trifle large 
and flat for a figure so delicately formed in 
other respects. Albano will be remembered as 
the young Florentine artist who expressed him- 
self very freely as to the frauds practiced by 
American artists, aud which Mr. Healey, the 
art critic, so mercileasly and properly exposed. 
He is reckoned as one of the rising men of the 
best school of Florentine sculptors and was a 
friend and warm admirer of the late Joel T. 
Hart. One of his early statues, that attracted 
considerable attention and helped to lay the 
foundation of his fame, was called ‘‘The Ge- 
nius of Michael Angelo.” It represented a 
boy, with a face almost divine in beauty and 
wisdom, who stood in rapt study before a half- 
chiseled head of some patriarch or prophet 
(we believe it was Moses). The face was of one 
qnspired, and, while it bad all the beauty 
of childhood, it so recalled the face of Michael 
Angelo in expression that the subject of the 
statue did not need the enthusiastic descrip- 
tion which Albano was fond of giving to his 
visitors. 


....With the Art Journal for 1880 will be 
given supplements, containing original de- 
signs for copying on plaques, tiles, screens, 
panels, vases, fans, etc., or for other purposes 
in which the amateur may desire suggestions 
for decorative drawing and painting. Each 
design will be accompanied with suggestions 
fortreatment. The Journal is now publishing 
a series of papers explaining and illustrating 
the principles of decorative art, by Mrs. Susan 
N. Carter, of the Woman’s Art School, Cooper 
Union, and will shortly begin a series of 
papers embodying reproductions on wood of 
“‘ studies, sketches, out-of-door snatches of 
scenes or objects,’’ from the portfolios of 
American artists. D. Appleton & Co. 


+eeeTwo successful art schools are con- 
ducted by young American artists in Florence, 
which, according to Mr. Jarves, may rank in 
appointments and systems of instruction as 
academies on asmall scale. One is for design, 
conducted by Mr. Van Schaick, of New York, 
a student who has been trained in the best 
French system of scientific drawing. The 
other is for painting, superintended by Mr. 
Duvenick, recently from Munich, who has 
brought about twenty pupils with him. Both 
schools have many English and Italian pupils, 
chiefly women, and are obliged to turn away 
applicants, for want of accommodation for 
more. 


....An interesting selection of engravings, 
from the collections of Messrs. Claghorn & 
Sewall, has been on exhibition at the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. It was very 
comprehensive, embracing the choicest speci- 
mens of the art and full enough in nearly 
every department to be _representative. 
Mantegna, among the earlier masters, was 
represented by three prints, Mare Antonio and 
his two pupils by thirty-two prints, and the 
sequence of the Italian school was kept up 
until the present century was reached. Six- 
teen Diirers and thirty-two Rembrandts were 
shown. 


.-+-The bust of the late Gen. W. F. Bartlett, 
by Launt Thompson, is on exhibition in the 
Art Gallery of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Athe- 
neum. It is well spoken of as a work of art 
and as giving a faithful representation of the 
General, in the uniform of his rank. 


....Mr. John Selinger, of Boston, has lobia 


commissioned by 2 committee of the alumni 
of Brown University to paint & portrait of the 


late President Caswell. The work was to have. 


been executed by the late Mr. Hunt. 





. Hevsonalities. 


Juper Henry Aron, of the house of A. T. 
Stewart & Co., has recently purchased the prop- 
erty in Saratoga known as that of the Woodlawn 
Mansion, and also two other properties ad- 
joining, making in all about two hundred acres. 
These ample grounds are located on Broadway, 
about three-fourths of a mile north of the 
Grand Union Hotel, and are soon to be con- 
verted into a beautiful park, with walks 
and drive-ways, and all to be beautified 
with flowers, plants, shrubs, flowering trees, 
fountains, statuary, ete. A large portion of the 
grounds are already well shaded with native 
trees, and when other adornments are added, 
such as we have named, this new park will be 
one of the great attractions of that most 
attractive town. Just such a park is very 
much needed in order to make Saratoga by far 
the most desirable location in the country 
for summer residence. We congratulate the 
people of Saratoga, in view of what is soon to 
be a perpetual feast and joy to them and 
theirs, and to its whole army of visitors forever. 
A man who provides and lays out such a 
beautiful park sbould take rank with the 
man who founds a church or a college, for 
such a heavenly spot will be both a preacher 
and a teacher to more thousands than were 
ever gathered within the walls of any church 
orcollege. Weare glad to hear that Judge 
Hilton intends to hold and control this new 
park himself, when finished, so as to insure its 
tasteful care and good management, while it 
will, under proper regulations, be always open 
to the public. If ourrich men by thousands 
would follow the noble example of Judge 
Hilton—and they will some day—in providing 
such beautiful and refreshing resting-places 
for the people, we shall talk a great deal more 
about the Garden of Eden and the Millennium 
than we now do, and less about a great many 
other things which are of very little conse- 
quence. 





....-Herbert Spencer, the English philoso- 
pher, is sixty years old. Having been private- 
ly educated, he was at first a civil engineer. 
His forehead is high and he is quite bald. 
His face is long, and, although his features are 
not small, he has an unpractica] and almost ef- 
feminate appearance. His portraits represent 
him as resting his head against his hand, in 
the Washington Irving style. 


....-Mr. George I. Seney, president of the 
Metropolitan National Bank, of this city, has 
added to his recent generous gift of $50,000 
to Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
a still more liberal donation of $75.000. This 
makes, including some small contributions for 
current expenses, $130,000 given tothe Unt- 
versity by Mr. Seney during the past year. 


....Our minfster in Berlin, Dr. White, was 
recently introduced to General Moltke by a 
member of the German court in the following 
terms: ‘* Permit me, field marshal, to present 
to vou an American gentleman who was born 
in Homer, lived in Syracuse, and founded a 
college in Ithaca.” Then the itke was ex- 
plained. 


.-..- The Hon. J. Z. George, the new United 
States senator from Mississippi, is chief-jus- 
tice of the supreme cour{ of the state and is 
highly esteemed by his ftllow Mississippians. 
He was chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee in 1878, the year of the 
*‘shot-gun ’’ campaign. 


....Dr. Edward Eggleston, who lately re- 
signed the pastorate of the Church of the 
Christian Endeavor, and sailed to Europe for 
his health, is at Villfers-le-bel, near Paris, and 
has written to his friends that he has lost a 
good deal of flesh since he left home and is no 
worse and no better. 


...-Professor James De Mille, anthor of 
“The Dodge Club” and numerous: other 
lively and interesting stories and the popular 
B. O. W. C. Series of books for boys, died at 
Halifax, N.8., January 28th. He wasagradu_ 
ate of Brown University and a professor in 
Dalhousie College. d 


.-»»-Dr. Huss has been apfointed an assistant 
professor of modern languages in Princeton 
College. He is a graduate from the University 
of Jena, has been for five years professor in a 
philological institute at Rome, and is said to 
be a descendant of John Huss. 


....Mr. C. O. Flagg,a graduate of the 
Agricultural College, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Agricultural College 
farm at Saffero, Japan. 


....The Shah of Persia, in his new book of 
travels, when writing of Russia, says “The 
Emperor and I’; when writing of Austria, 
“T and the Emperor.”’ 


e-eeMr. Eugene Schuyler fs deseribed .by 
Miss Brewster, in the Philadelphia Telegraph, as 
the most popular American official who has 
ever been in Rome. : 





Schoot and College. 


Tue fourth annual report of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, just published, reviews the 
work of the last year and of the past three 
years. Instruction in the professions is not 
yet provided for; but attention is still pre- 
dominantly given to philosophical studies. 
Equal regard seems to have been shown for 
“ scientific” and ‘literary’? subjects. The 
classes have generally been smal] and the 
method of teaching easily adapted to indi- 
viduals. Among the 127 graduates and stu- 
dents of the last three years, after Maryland 
and its University, New York and Massachu- 
setts among the states, and Yale, Cornell, 
Amherst, Harvard, and Gittingen (Germany) 
among the colleges and universities, were 
most largely represented. Fifty-one of the 
graduate students hold fellowships, and are 
supposed to constitute, in fact, though not in 
name, aclass in training for professorship. The 
91 collegiate students were mostly.from Balti- 
timore and its vicinity. The University co- 
operates with the Peabody Institute, which 
has a library of 60,000 volumes and 10,000 
pamphlets, and has obtained loans for its 
students from distant libraries, among them 
the Royal Library of Munich. Its own libra- 
ry has 7,084 bound volumes, classified into 
the departments of a general reference collec- 
tion, special collections, a transient collection 
of new books, and current periodical liter- 
ature. Scientific investigation is promoted by 
the publication, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity, of five periodicals, embodying results 
of original research in mathematics, chemistry, 
zoology, biology, and philology. 





....The trustees of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., have issued an appeal to the pub- 
lic for money to rebuild Willis Hall, which 
was burned on the 23d of December last, and, 
in connection with this, to erect a dormitory 
for women students and a building for scien- 
tific purposes. Even this enumeration of im- 
mediate needs does not include provision for 
restoring the library, which was nearly, and 
the cabinets, which were wholly destroyed. 
The College has no means for meeting its 
emergency except the insurance, which 
amounts to about $3,700. The trustees hope 
to get $20,000 within the state, but need more. 


.-..The governor and council of Massachu- 
setts report that the State Agricultural College 
at Amherst has not income enough to keep it 
efficient, and cannot relyupon the state for 
the additional support it needs. They recom- 
mend that it be turned over to some strong, 
well-endowed and equipped institution, to be 
conducted as a separate scientific and agricul- 
tural department, as has been done with the 
Sheffield and Chandler Scientific Schools in 
Connecticut and New Hampshire; and they 
mention Amherst College as an institution 
which is competent, and probably willing, to 
take it in charge. 


...-Madison University claims to be in its 
sixtieth year ; for, though it was not chartered 
under its present name till 1846, it really 
begun in 1820, when the “‘ Hamilton Literary 
and Theological Seminary’ was formally 
opened. Its graduates now number six hun- 
dred, and among them are many ministers, 
eminent at home and in the foreign missions. 
The attendance in the current year is shown 
by the catalogue to consist of 36 theological 
students, 90 students in the college, and 108in 
the Colgate Academy—229 in all. 


...-The State Board of Education in Con- 
necticut report for January of last year that 
of 138,428 children of school age in the state 
14,112 were not in school. The receipts of the 
year for schools were $118,186, and the expend- 
itures $130,596 less than in the previous years. 
The average monthly wages of men teachers 
was $3.84 and of women teachers $1.23 less 
than the year before. 


...- The trustees of the University of Denver, 
the new institution of the Colorado Methodist 
Conference, have voted three thousand dollars 
for physical and chemical apparatus. The 
order will be forwarded to Paris at once. The 
Rev. D. H. Moore, D.D., of the Cincinnati 
Wesleyan College, will be president. The 
opening will be Sept. Ist. Both sexes will be 
admitted. 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
has decided that Dr. H. W. Bellows is 
ineligible as a member of that body, on 
account of non-residence. This ‘action is con- 
trary to the opinion given by the committee 
appointed to inquire into the subject. 


..--The late William L. Ripley, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, left by his will about $75,000, to be 
used as an endowment fund for the support of 
a professorship in the Ohio Wesleyan Univers- 
ity, to be called “ the Ripley Professorship.” 


_ seeeMr. Oliver Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn., 
hasrecently given Wesleyan University $15,000, 
in addition to $25,000 he had previously given. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAILEY, Girzert A., ord. at Havana, N. Y., 
Jan. 20th. 

DENTON, H., Chaseville, N. Y., resigns. 

DUNCAN, Joun, D. D., called to Mansfield, 
Mass. 

EASTMAN, T. B., North Sutton, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Andover, Vt. 

GASPODINOFF, P. K., ord. in Union Temple 
ch., Boston, Mass. 

GROW, Ws., Plymouth, Mich., resigns. 

GUMBART, A. 8., Port Richmond, 8. 1, ac- 
cepts call to Summit-ave. ch., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

LE SEUR, J. Westy, ord. at East Pembroke, 
Rx. ¥. 

LONG, Aaron, ord. at Mount Nebo, Ill. 

NEIGHBOR, R. E., accepts call to Elkhart, 
Ind. 

PERVEAR, H. K., accepts call to William- 
street ch., New Bedford, Mass. 

PICKERING, Levy, ord. at Fall River, Wis. 

PRENTICE, R. R., removes from North Parma 
to Stockton, N. Y. 

RURY, R. L., Schuyler’s Lake, N. Y., resigus. 

SPINNEY, W. A., accepts call to North Scitu- 
ate, Mass. 

WHITEHEAD, J. M., South Belvidere, accepts 
ca)l to Shelbyville, Tenn. 

WOOD, L. L., South Boston, declines call to 
Peabody, Mass. 

WOOLSTON, C. H., ord. at Washington, Penn. 

WYMAN, Drew T., ord. in Spencer, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AUSTIN, H. A., called to Pleasanton, Mich. 

BARNUM, L. H., Yale Sem., invited to supply 
Salisbury, N. H., one year. 

BLAKESLEE, Erastvs, accepts call to Sccond 
ch., Greenfield, Mass. 

BROWN, C. O., Rochester, Mich., dismissed. 

we H. M., Macomb, IIL, called to Parsons, 

an. 

CRANE, C. D., closes his labors at South 
Paris, Me. 

DANIELS, H. M., Dallas, Texas, called to 
Lebanon, Mo. 

DE FOREST, H. P., Westboro, Mass., resigns, 

DICKINSON, F. W., closes his labors at Ver- 
montville, Mich. 

FREELAND, 8. M., Tompkins-ave ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., resigned, Jan. 25th. 

HAWLEY, Joun P., Talcottville, called to 
Chester, Conn. 

HAZEN, ALLEN, supplies at Agawam, Mass. 

HITCHCOCK, Henry C., called to Thomas- 
ton, Conn., where he has supplied some 
months. 

HOUGH, J. J., Danbury, Conn., accepts call 
to Antwerp, N. Y 


HUBBELL, Hewyry L., Amherst, 
accepts call to Jamestown, N. Y. 


LELAND, W. D., Boston, Mass, inst. at Am- 
herst, N. H. 

LEWIS, E. R., Hyde Park, Penn., called to 
Newark, O. 

MARSH, Joun T., Barryville and Sunderland, 
N. Y., resigns. 

PERKINS, Grorse G., Ames, Wis., resigns, 

REED, Artuour T., Medina, O., called to Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

TAYLOR, F. H., Stony Creek, Conn., closes 
his labors. . 

THURSTON, Paitanper, Dorchester, Mass., 
dismissed. > 

YOUNG, J. W., Sherman and Marilla, Mich., 
resigns. 

* LUTHERAN, . 


DARON, E., accepts call to Carlisle, Penn. 


EMPIE, M. W., removes from West Sandlake 
to Freysbush, N. Y. 

LIPE, W. A., Omaha, Neb., resigna. 

MILLER, C. P., Nockamixon, Penn., died Jan, 
22d, aged 75. 

PALMER, 8. 8., Phenixville, Penn., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BLISS, J. C., Plainfield, N. J. Hite resigna- 
tion is not accepted. . 

COWHICK, J. Y., Cheyenne, W. T., resigned ; 


but presbytery refused to dissolve pastorial 
relation. 
DAVIES, Jomn Morris, inst. at Bricksville, O. 
DUFF, J. M., inst. at Mansfield, Penn. 
FIFE, N. H. G., called to Sterling, Mi. 
HALBERT, Witi14M R., Carlisle, secepte owl 
to Sunbury, Penn. 
KEGWIN, H., called to Fourth ch., Louis 
ville, Ky. 
LEONARD, A. 8., accepts call to Barten, M4. 
MEYERS, ALFRED E., inst. at Owasco, N. Y. 
STANLEY, F. J., inst. at Golden, Cal. 
STRONG, A. K., D.D., inst. at Hoboken, N. J. 


TE THomas CHALMERS, Princeton 
aes Sem., called to Steamboet Rock, Ia. 


WILLIAMS, Rozert H., Frederick, Md., re- 
signs. 





Mass., 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ON, J. W., D.D., Philadelphia, Penn. 
CEA ed to St. ark’s, Cheyenne, W. T. : 


FINCH, P. V., Denver, Col., accepts call te 
Greenfield, Mass. * AS 
UTILLIER, G. T., Watertown 9 

ger eall to Col prings, rs 


Colorado 8 
PENDLETON, J. P. B., ord. priest at Reading, 
Penn, 7 
Wa., D.D., rector St. Steph 
RU iladelphis, Peas Ged Jan, 30th” ie 
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Lebbles, 


A “sreet”-ancuor: a clothes-pin. 
....8portemen never object to banging hare. 


...-Old Ocean indulges in storms merely for 
wreck-creation. 


--+»Precocious statesmanship: boy at table 
making a celery grab. 


--+» When a man goes home at night tired 
and hungry, it le the evening meal that’s upper- 
most in his mind. 





--+»The difference between a man who digs 
in the ground and one who digs in books is 
that the former digs for hire and the latter for 
lore. 


-++»The Frenchman who attended a fox-hunt 
was asked where the meet came off. Having 
been thrown, he replied that it came off his 
hands and knees. 


--+-A young lady, just home from boarding- 
school, on being told by the servant that they 
had no gooseberries, exclaimed: “Why, what 
has happened to the goose ?”’ 


-+++"*Ma, are you going to give me another 
piece of pie?” Ma: “ What do you want to 
know for?” Jeanette: ‘Because, if you ain’t’ 
I want to eat this plece slowly.” 


-++-Professor in Psychology: What 1s the first 
power developed by man? Senior (somewhat 
mixed): Well—I—well—I suppose the power 
to creep. Senior sits down, amid wild ap- 
plause. 


-+..What was it? I went out in the woods 
and gotit. After I got it, l looked forit. The 
more I looked for it the less I liked it. I 
brought it home in my hand, because I couldn’t 
findit. A eliver. 


«+++ The Household recommends the “ arith- 
metic cure,” and says that crying may be 
stopped by going rapidly through problems 
like this: ‘ Four-fifths of fifteen is aix-tenths 
of how mapy thirds of twenty-one?” 


-.-- Arabella (on her toes in a chair, clutching 
convulsively at her skirts): ‘‘Oh! Bridget! A 
mouse! a mouse! Come and catch it, quick |’ 
Bridget: ‘Shure, mum, there’s no hurry, If 
this one gets away, I can catch plenty more for 
yer, mum,”’ 


....lfow unreasonable some girls are! Fe- 
licta acked her brother to buy the Popular Sct- 
ence Monthly for her, because it had an article 
on ‘Ancient Methods of Flirtation’’; then, 
when he brought It home, she said he was hor- 
rid and mean because {t turned out to be on 
** Ancient Methods of Fittration."”” 


....Zandon Shoedlack (to Scotch drover tseu- 
Ing from Euston Station: ‘Here you are, 
Scotty! Brush y'r boots for twopence, and 
make you look like a gentleman!’’ Drover: 
“Tippence! Sae muckle as that! Mon, lad- 
dle, if ye’ll juts len’ me yer brushes fora meen- 
ate, I'll poalish them mysel’ for naething !”’ 


«++. Two of those ornaments made of plaster 
of Paris.flavored with sugar were bestowsd 
apon an urchin, with the usual warning: 
“Don’t eat them, whatever you do. They will 
poison you.” For some time they were re- 
garded by him and his younger brother with 
mingled awe and admiration; but at no dis- 
tant day their mother missed one. “ Tom,” 
said she to the owner, who was just setting 
forth for achool, “‘what have ‘ee done with 
that figure?” ‘Giv'd it to Dick,” was the 
reply; “and If he’s living when I come home, 
I mean to est the other one myself, I can tell 
‘eo vr 


..--One day Billy and Sammy were playing 
by a mud-hole, and Billy he safd : “ Now, 
Sammy, tess play we was a barnyard. You 
be the pig, and He down and woller; and I'll be 
a bull, and beller like everything.” 80 they 
got down on their hands and knees, and Sam- 
my he went in the dirt and wallowed ; while 
Billy bellowed like distant thunder: By and 
by Sammy he came up muddy—you never saw 
such a muddy little fellow—and he said: 
** Now, you'll be the pig, and let me beller.”” 
But Billy he sald: “I ain’t a very good pig, 
except for dinner; and {t’ll be time ’nuff for 
you to beller when yer mother sees yer close.”* 


...»The conductor of a certain train on the 
Union Pacific Ratlroad charges that, a fly hav- 
fue alighted on one of the glasses of the en- 
gineer's spectacles, the engineer thought it 
was a buffalo on the track ahead and turned 
ov the alr-brakes, to avert a disaster, The en- 
giveer retorts that one night. the conductor 
saw what be thought was the headlight of an 
approaching locomotive. He kept his own 
train waiting awhile, and then, somewhat 
confusedly, started her. 


man I ever ran with,” says the engineer. 
© Venus fe millions of miles away, and he- 
waited twelve minutes on @ side-track to allow 


her to pass.” 


“He ts the safest 





Literature, - 


The prompt mention tn our st of “ Books of the Week” 
wt! be considered by us an equivalent to thar pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE PREACHER AND THE PASTOR.* 


Some say the pulpit is losing its power; 
but the recent appearance of an unusual 
number of volumes on homiletics indicates 
a confidence in some quarters that preach- 
ing as an institution is to survive for a long 
time yet. 

The volume before us consists of twenty 
lectures by clergymen of the Church of 
England—Archbishop Thomson, of York; 
Bishops Thorold, of Rochester, and Good- 
win, of Carlisle; Deans Howson, Perowne, 
and Freemantle; together with others. A 
work by so many authors would hardly be 
expected to be a systematic treatise; never- 
theless, the arrangement of topics is such 
that there is a successive discussion of the 
preparation of sermons, their delivery, the 
preacher’s studies, pastoral work, and the 
preacher’s inner life. The work is none 
the worse for an occasional repetition; nor 
for the fact that the different lectures do 
not perfectly agree on certain minor points. 

A striking characteristic of these lec- 
tures is their catholicity. Often—we will 
not say generally—Anglicans are very un- 
catholic and narrow, their minds seeming 
unable to work except in. the grooves 
of the thought of their own rather small 
sect, But these lectures have breadth. 
High in Church office, as well in scholar- 
ship, these writers are able to look over the 
fence which encloses the Church of En- 
gland, and the book would be just as useful 
to an exhorter in an American backwoods’ 
school-house as to an English curate. 
Human nature is the same everywhere. 
The principles of common sense are the 
same in all fields of labor. And this book 
is so replete with sound sense and a know]l- 
edge of men that its suggestions are 
applicable in any church or in any com- 
munity. And this catholicity results in 
still greater degree, perhaps, from the fact 
that the lectures are pervaded by an enthu- 
siusm for the good of souls. The speakers 
are so eager to put forth something which 
shallarouse and guide aright that they do 
not hesitate to borrow thoughts and sugges- 
tions even from Non-conformist writers, 
and the reader will be benefited by the 
spirit of the book, as well as by its ideas. 
The volume is interesting as a revelation of 
the new spiritual life that has arisen in the 
Church of England in the last few years. 

The book is one which every preacher 
should read. Its peculiarities are such that, 
no matter what other treatises have been 
studied, these lectures will still have their 
value. 

A certain man who had a house to sell 
carried around a brick from the wall, to 
give persons an idea of the building. We 
may be no more successful in conveying an 
idea of this book; but we must append a 
few sentences which we have culled from 
its pages: 

‘The gift of tongue is a very different 
thing from the Gift of Tongues.” 

** We should all_he ready to welcome the 
criticism of our friends, and to welcome 
that criticism all the more if it is unpal- 
atable.” 

““The study of commentaries and other 
— ~ should follow, not precede, our own 
study of the text.” 

** Make use of your own resources. Pick 
your own brains before you pick other 





n’s. 

‘Don't deal in your sermon with an 
imaginary audience. 

«« Whatever your method fn preaching its, 
take the utmost pains. Talents vary, but 
all may be diligent.” 

«* When a text has been chosen, it is better, 
asa rule, to go forward with it than to waste 
time and energy by laying it aside, only to 
take another which may prove equally un- 
tractable. Study, aided by prayer, will 
often unlock a door-which at first seemed 
hopelessly closed.” + 

“Sermons might be divided into two 
classes—vertebrate and molluscous. For 
purposes of real instruction, sermons must 
be-vertebrate. : The poor and the ignorant 
feel the power of order, though they may 
not understand the reason, When you see 
and admire a horse moving along the road, 
you do not see his bones, but you know 


*Howmericat awp Pasronat Lectures. With s 
Preface. | By the Rrowr Rav. C. J. Exiscorr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. New York: 4. C, 
Armstrong & Boa. . 


they are there.- In a good sermon there 
must be a skeleton, though it need not be 
seen. Make use even of abundant drapery, 
if you please; but be sure there isa true 
skeleton underneath. The richest drapery 
placed upon a mere stick is only a scare- 
crow.” 


‘*‘ A written sermon may be so read’as to 
have all the animation and life of a speech; 
and &@ sermon uttered without notes may be 
dull as a schoolboy’s lesson.” 

** If extemporaneous speaking is difficult 
to yz. take pains to acquire this power 
and persevere till you succeed. If, again, 
free oral utterance is easy to you, then be 
sure that you write much and write care- 
fully, lest through fluency you run away 
from discipline.” 

‘* Having done _— best, leave your ser- 
mon with God and your people, discarding, 
with a sturdy contempt, the small and 
fidgety, vanity of wondering if it will be ad- 
m ” 


** Habitual intercourse between the pastor 
and individual souls is not only of use to 
the parishioner; it is of great importance to 
the pastor for the tone and spirit of his 
ministry.” 

‘Some say that pastoral visiting leaves 
no time for reading or the composition of 
sermons. The answer is that pastoral vis- 
itation gets material together for the most 
telling and appropriate sermons that can be 
preached.” 





We have before us a volume of Sermons 
by the Monday Club on the International 8un- 
day-shool Lessons for 1880. (New York, Thom- 
as Y. Crowell.) They are by eleven different 
preachers. Simply as a collection of sermons, 
we can speak very highly of the volume. It fs 
readable and contains many impressive 
thoughts. But we are unable to share to any 
great extent the writer’s “‘hope that it will 
prove helpful to pastors who preach upon the 
Lessons, to superintendents and teachers,” etc. 
The time the teacher would spend in reading 
one ef these sermons could be better employed 
in additional study of the text itself. Each 
sermon necessarily contains much that any one 
competent to teach will see for himeelf, after a 
little thought, and much that is so entirely the 
utterance of the writer’s own personality that 
another could no more use ft in an exhortation 
than he could go courting with that writer’s 
love letters. Exposition of Scripture is not 
like the doing of a sum fn arithmetic—a work 
in which two men, if they have proceeded 
aright, will come to exactly the same conclu- 
sion. Of course, the length of a Sabbath-day’s 
journey, or how Jericho was “down” from 
Jerusalem will be given by all alike; but the 
true exposition is the presentation of the Scrip- 
ture ideas not only in the man’s own phrase- 
ology, but also as recastin bis own mind. 
Though the substance of this exposition be the 
same as that of another, it must, nevertheless, 
to be of any real value, bear the etamp of the 
man’s own personality. Now, the sermons be- 
fore us are good expositions; but, as helping 
another to make his exposition, we think that, 
like most other commentaries, they will be 
found not valueless, indeed, but of no very 
great help. 

.-.-Gems of Thought is a compilation by 
Charles Northend, A. M., of choice selections, 
brilliant sentences, aphorisms, etc. ‘Appleton 
& Co.) We regard this kind of book as of lit- 
tle value. A sentence generally has little 
meaning wher taken apart from the connection 
in which the author uttered fit. Again, sen- 
tences indfvidually impressive are lifeless when 
taken together, as a book of jokes fs the dullest 
of reading. For purposes of quotation, a bril- 
ant saying suggested by another {fs useless. 
Effective quotations are those which have 
fastened themselves in the speaker's memory 
as he has met them in his own reading. The 
present compilation, moreover, in many re- 
spects shows want of judgment. For instance, 
under the head of charity are collected re- 
marks on benevolence in gifts and on forbear- 
ance in judgments. On this principle, the com- 
piler might have given us quotations in praise 
of the charms of some maiden named Charity. 


.eee We bave received through Funk & Co., 
of this city, from the English publishers, the 
Homitletic Encyclopedia. A volume of upward 
of eight hundred pages, made up of short ex- 
tracts front different authors, the selections 
being arranged under heads which naturally 
form much of the subject-matter of sermons. 
For instance, under the head of Adversity we 
have the following: 1. Should be expected by 
all men; fllustrated by extracte from Cawdray,. 
1609; and Cecil, 1743. 2. Is not necessarily an 
evil; extract from B. Franklin. 6. It enables 
us to discover our real friends; extracts from 
Hall, 1656, and Feltham, 1668. The work goes 
in, this manner over. the principal topics in 
morals and theology. The selections are not 
mere anecdotes, but rather utterances of 
pregnant thoughts. Properly used, the book 
may be of mueb value to the preacher. It is 
edited by R. A. Bertram. 


...- Ancient and Mediveal Republics, by Henry 





Mann, of this city, is a work deserving of high 





rank in historical literature. It reviews the 


constitution and history of the Hebrew Com 
monwealth, traces the story of democracy in 
Greece, gives a review of the Roman Common- 
wealth, and presents the history of liberty as 
shown in the Italian Republics. The author 
displays a clear understanding of the political 
and social forces at work in the various nation- 
of which he discourses, while he writes in a re- 
markably eazy and lucid style, his subject be- 
ing so presented as not only to interest the 
student of history, but also to attract the read- 
er who is comparatively unfamiliar with the 
topics which he treats. Asa digest of history, 
it is a work of value and will be read by all 
with great pleasure. It is published in supe- 
rior style by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


----From D. Appleton & Co. we have a vol- 
ume of Sermons by James de Koven,D.D. The 
preface is by Dr. Morgan Dix and gives some 
statements regarding the preacher’s life and 
character. It is written in a laudatory strain, 
containing such sentences as: “‘ To have given 
such a man as James de Koven to this age is 
glory enough for the Chsich of one generation. 
We need not expect to live to see his peer.’ 
Perhaps the sermons would be more impressive 
without such heralding. They are plain, earn- 
est, quickening, comforting, amd yet they show 
much looseness of thought. They breathe 
an excellent spirit, and, therefore, may be read 
with profit; the more so as in the author’s 
utterances on purely ecclesiastical topics the 
weakness of his reasoning will be apparent to 
all who have not already fully adopted his 
views. 


..--The second volume of the New Plutarch 
Series (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is the Life of 
Coligny, by Walter Besant. The author is 
already known as an able writeron the Hugue- 
not struggle. The present volume not only 
tells of the religious wars and the terrible 
massacre in which the great admiral was 
slain, but it gives also some charming pic- 
tures of social life in France in the 16th cen- 
tury and a graphic delineation of the course 
of religious thought in many minds at that 
time. Many of the chapters are very brilliant 
as pieces of description. Tothe young reader 
the volume will be of especial value, while the 
student already familiar with the period may 
receive from the book a still more vivid con- 
ception of the features of the time. 


....The well-printed Sunday Library, pub- 
lished by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., gives us a story 
by T. 8. Arthur, called Window Curtains, which 
traces the progress of a young man from one 
dishonest step to another, till he becomes a 
criminal and a fugitive. It is the desire to 
have a well-furnished house that tempts him. 
The story is told in Mr. Arthur's steady, home- 
ly style, and is sographic a picture of the dan- 
gera of taking the first step In the direction of 
financial unfaithfulness that it may properly 
be put into Sunday-school libraries and into 
the hands of all young men engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, 


....For a stirring book, read the Life and 
Letters of Admiral D. G. Farragut, written by 
his son and published by Appleton & Co. The 
story covers sixty years of life in the United 
States Navy; it abounds inthe most exciting 
sailor sketches and every page is alive with 
graphic description. The old Admiral was 
personally a splendid character ; he had noble 
moral traits, as well as the sailor’s ordinary 
dairing. We congratulate each wide-awake 
boy into whose hands the book shall come, and 
. the sedate, as well as the lover of exexement, 
will peruse its pages with pleasure. 


..eeWe have before us the Third Volume— 
Oct., 1878, to Sept., 1879—of The Preacher and 
Homiletie Monthly, published by I. K. Funk & 
Co., of this city. As preachers differ so widely 
as to the action of their minds and as to their 
several needs, it is very difficult to give the exact 
value of collections of sermons, suggestions for 
sermons, etc., as aids in the preparation of dis- 
courses. It is certain, however, that this oc- 
tavo contains much of value, and any preacher 
in looking {t over will get suggestions which 
will be of worth. 


..2. The Life of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. James 
Stalker, M. A., one of the hand-books for Bible 
classes of T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh (New 
York, Scribner & Welford), {s a little volumr 
which demands reading, no matter what other 
lives of the Saviour have been perused. It ts 
a wonderfully graphic picture of the times of 
Jesus’ ministry, and of that work itself. 
places before the mind a remarkably vivid 
image of tbe man, his followers, and his sur 
roundings. 


..--Carter & Bros. provide for the little people 
in the publication of Sequel to Mamma's Bible 
Stories, chiefly in “words not exceeding two 
syllables.” But we have never seen the neces 
sity of writing children’s books in short words 
alone, as “grandmother,” “ gingerbread,” and 
other quite long terms are not beyond the juve 
nile comprehension 
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..--The Harpers are publishing a new edition 
of Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times. 
The first of the two volumes is before us—a 
eonventent and readable book. 

...-The American Book Exchange, of this 
city, is publishing a low-priced, five-volume 
edition of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. The first 
volume is before us. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Tas Evangelical Hymnal, the new hymn apd 
_ tune-book announced by A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
is in press and is promised for June or July. 
The editors, the Rev. C. C. Hall, of the First 
Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, and Mr. 
Sigismund Lasar, well-known in matters of 
church music, have sought, in preparing this 
work, to supply for sacred occasions a collec- 
tion of six hundred well-chosen, devout 
hymns of a dignified character, gathered 
largely from the works of the historic hymn 
writers and such modern writers as Frederic 
William Faber and [loratius Bonar, with 
vunes of corresponding character, selected like- 
wise from works of enduring fame. The work 
will be adapted, also, to the encouragement of 
congregational singing. 


Mesers. Henry Holt & Co. will publish, very 
shortly, Mrs. Brassey’s new hook, ‘‘ Sunshine 
and Storm in the East.”’ In the profuseness 
and elegance of its illustrations it will surpass 
their edition of her former work, they baving 
received duplicate cuts of all the English 
engravings. The London Saturday Review 
says that it is “‘at least as diverting as her 
earl‘er vovage, ifnot even moreso. . . . The 
most lively and entertainiug book we have 
read for many a day.” 


Tt ia said that Eugene Schuyler will receive 
eight thousand dollars forthe right of serial 
publication in Scribner's Monthly of his “ Life 
of Peter the Great,” reserving all rights to 
publish in book form on its completion in the 
magazine. The value of the copyright ofsuch 
a standard work can scarcely be estimated, as 


the sale continues for many years. Moreover,: 


it may be mentioned in this connection that 
the illustratious of this serial will cost not less 
than $25,0C0. 


The Literary Concress, which ts to meet in 
Belgium on the orcasion of the fiftieth annt- 
versary of the independence of the nation, will 
be divided into three sections, relating respect- 
ively to the rights of authors, the part played 
by literature in intellectual emancipation, and 
the condition of authors. The Congress will 
be essentially national, but {nvi'ations will be 
sent to distinguished foreign writers, 


An effort is making to found at Swansea a 
Welsh national reference library. It will be 
begua by the purchase of a collection of 
unique and rare Welsh books, which formed 
the library of the late Rev. Mr. Jones, of 
Rotherhithe. 


A new and revised edition of ‘‘Qutenherg 
and the Art of Printing’’ {s announced by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. It is a’ complete and 
carefully compiled review of the beginning 
and progress of printing to the present day. 


The library of Harvard University contains 
aeet of Goethe’s works which were presented 
lo it by the author. The fact has just beep 
brought to mind in the process of recatalogu- 
ing the German department of the library. 


**Cheerful Words,” Vol. 2 of D. Lothrop & 
Co.’s “Spare Minute Series,” is in press. It 
contains selections from the works of George 
MacDonald, with a sketch of his life and an 
ntroduction by James T, Fields. 


The February number of Wide Awake con- 
sains an account of the famous Taj Mahal, or 
jeweled tomb, in India, a model of which is 
shortly to be placed on exhibition at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, 

A new novel by Berthold Auerbach, entitled 
‘* Brigitta,’’ has been begun in the National 
Zeitung, of Berlin. 
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Wright, author of “ Fire-Rrands” and a 
temperance stories. 12mo, pp 
York : National Temperance Society and Pu- 
lishing TE IID, cccccpacscenpessoccoves ecco 
A Game = Scripture Characters. First sertes. 
By Gale. New York: American 
Sunday-echool WR. cccccccovccccoccecccoscose 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








DR, TALMAGE. VINDICATED. 
“ OSS EEE eaullty of “Falsehood and | eveit,” 


New York. 
cen 25 Cents. 


Recent Publications 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


805 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Helps for the Study of the Berean 
Lessons. 


LESSON COMMENTARY ON TIVE INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHUOL LES- 
SONS FOR 18809. 


REV. JOHN H. VINCENT, D. D., and REV. J. L 
HURLBUT, M. A. 





A compendium of the best and richest thoughts on 
the [International Sunday-achool Lessons compiled 
from the great libraries—a commentary in itself of 
the most valuable characrer. This is not a substitute 
for the Sunday school Journal, but is designed to ac- 
company tt. Noteacher should be without both of 
these excelleut helps. 


BEYOND THE GRAVE. 
BISHOP RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER. 
eoes G1 25 


THE ATONEMENT IN CLIRIST. 
JOHN MILEY, D. D. 


STUDIES IN TIHEISM. 
BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


MISSIONS AND MISSIONARY SO-« 
CIETY OF THE M. E. CHURCH. 
J. M. REID, D. D. 

BVON.. BBNO. .0..cccccccovespecseseoes $3 00 


Either of the above sent to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


Cw 4 REMARKABLE BOOK. 


The Manliness of Christ, 


By THOMAS HUGHES. Author of “Tom Brown at 
Rugby,” eto. $1. 
*.* For sale by bookeellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Osgood & Co., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, NW. Y., 


Woman the ‘Stronger, A Novel. 


12me. Cloth Extra. $1.50. 

A romance founded on fact and whose scene fs laid 
tp a portion of Ohio famous for ite wild and pic- 
turesque character. 

“The aut thoe’s descriptive arely falls to above t 


mon stam ° to be britits 
ps eftecthre i, sry, + + possesses a Hane 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


4n Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine tlustrations, Price, free 
by mail, 15 cents, 








a , and not 
Pap iy A Ee car 
ond compendious.”—ineueasce Tees” send 


Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Essay,“The Best Portraits 
tm Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, U8 Broadway, N. ¥. 
966552" Kadveas He Hstsere & Fy ogy and ob ging 











For New Terms for 
1880 ses page 29. 





ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A, 
H. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 


ST iccacsgeediipeacenimmesiatsbocoonenians $2 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 

and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 

the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 

DSTA GOR. cccsivcccccsccccesssccccccctoccsese 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Size, 26x40................. 2 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 

DODO! «oc cdseccedsosccscccccccvcccccccccescse 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILS@ON, 

WAM, Bic ccvcnccegeecewawvessssessessts 100 
EX-VICE-P RESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x20............... 1 60 
EDWIN M.STANTON, Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size,16x20. 100 


All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundiu Cloth. 360 pages. 
DSBS osc cd ccavecescvessssesscoctscteccssovess 

(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into bis “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, ang is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Bound in Cloth. 190 pages.......... 80c. 
It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation “ end of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 


The Divine Law as to Wines. 
BY GEO. W. SAMSON, D. D. 
12mo, This is a new ang thoroughly 
scholarly ty which has been several Sears in Pata 
aration, examining the entire wine juestion 

2 000 years before Christ to the present time, and con- 
Ganioey showing toat the Bible nowhere sanctions 
the drinking of intoxicating liquors, and gives the 
fullest and most ont proofs of the existence 
and use of unfermented wines in the centuries past. 

k for every minister and student. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


58 Reade Street, New York. 


CHURCHES CONTEMPLATING 
A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOCK 


SHOULD WAIT FOR THE 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


which will be the most important work for chore) 
aud congregational sloging ever ued. To ee 
published by 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK. — 


HARPER'S. MAGAZINE, HARPER'S "WEEKLY, “and 
HARPER'S PAZAR: One copy of etther 


1.00 














0 ates 
BaRrEN’s ‘tagazi E, NARPER'S W ke and 
ARPER'S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
Hs or td two for $7 Fostage prepaid by the Pub- 
—— pe A FW" HaRPer’s CaTaLoove will be sent 
motion 
HARPER & PER s BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N.Y. — 


Two Valuable Works 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


J. C. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
I. 


THE PASTOR. 
By BISHOP BEDELL, 





Doc’ ‘HURSTON 

D.D., Bedell Professor of Pastoral Theo’ in the 
The logical Seminary of the Protestant scopal 
Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 12mo. Ex it Epten 


yy t, -- fy ~ [ieition. 
ce. The in his Sunday 
‘or’s Direction of Activities. The Pastor's Paro- 
chial Administration. The Pastor Zwerctsing Disct- 
pline. Pastor a 
II. 

REFUTATION OF DARWINISM, 
AND THE CONVERSE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, 
— T. WARREN eee 
ing f Qualitative ve and od ‘Gaptitative Analye Anal ses of Ad. Phe 

nomena of V; Reversion; 


tion of Ect Mem Giowe tn tater the Renee ‘be Reprod icy 


the Reintecrat ecration of Tissue; and of Sexual and Asex- 
ual Ge: p80, “Estra cloth. $2.60. 





le by all i) 
on eat TES RONG SEPT re 





THE NATIONAL CAR-BUILDER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
published in the in t of 
RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK. 
wnier anew managersen i. with the Seqatsiie tool 
tee Sor making 0 peat penee eX He 





ch num will illustrated 
articles, contributions, Cwaieertale © oor 
current railway news, selected » perso! 
mention, etc. 

noe eng 

x bias fe nas oe 
Master 3 Mechani nice and 
month. As a medi 


reaeh railwav 


cation. Subscription only feed by 


RB. M. VAN ARSDALE, Publisher, 
5 Dey Street, New York. 





Sn a 


Se enn 


“PICTURES, STATIONE ERY, ETC. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Rrinters, on od Manu of 











Patent Spring-back Account s. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, sWreting Paper De r, Desk 
Portfoli Scrap-Books. 
Poe xet Cutlery, Cards, Ke, Dares, 


We kee: thing in Gur line and sell at owest 
prices. Sore polict CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 
: t Cards, New Gilt Edge, 
Name, li G. A. er eprag E Sitmetora Ce Ct. 


Gol Lace, Perfumed, and Cards, 
62 ae in Gold, 10c. Clinton Bros., tonville, Ct. 


for Pad,8. if 
ee kee 











EDUCATION. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
online Princi sipale fon for Pyame Schools, Academies, 
pe ah peives informal ~ to pret of couate 
pe fo ah 
(Broadway side), ] New Ye York. 


ko*4 BLISHEP 288m, VERS 


SI 
No. 6 Court St, near City Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
Music Roo! - 








Offers great inducements students desirous of 
houest, — a ay b Vig Be various seainebes a4 
rs, 


and fin tGinteb sh given advanced pla aes vier particulars, 
Pay’ p24 EN ee MII. opens January {Civ 


a eering. Che mpl Cet HYATT 1 ent. 


“?The | Cincinnati tt Wesleyan Femate Gollege.— 
Literature 


and Muse. asc. ‘serie cae th, Feb. eth. 
eo I VID H MOORE. Bein en. € 














MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


You cannot make a mistake if you 
order “‘TIIE SOVEREIGN,” by Hi. R. 





' Palmer, for your Singing Class.. ‘* THE 


SOVEREIGN”? is being adopted by 
wideeawake Teachers all over the land. 
: Sent by mail on receipt of 75 ctse, dy 
express for $7.50 per dozen. 





- The GLBE CIRCLE, by T. F. Seward, 
is a valuable collection of Glees, Part 
Songs, Male Quartets, etc., useful for 
Musical Societies, Singing Classes, Glee 
Clubs, and all lovers of Song. 192 pager; 


| only $9.00 per doz. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of $1. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“MUSICAL CURRICULUM” 


by GEO. F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the Art 
of Music Teaching. 
Reon wae the plan that 





sw Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
--_ CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS, BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVEGIV 
ING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 

Physicians nave found ft so necessary that they alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost 

energy in al! weaknesses of mind or body: relieves debility or ae See 


growth of children ; strengthens the digesticr ; cures neuralgia; and 





prevents consumption. It restores to the 


brain and serves the element» stat have deen carried off by disease Gx overwork. 


tar-Bor sale by Drugwists. oF to tail, 81.00. 


*. CROSBY; 486 Stith Avense, Now Yoru 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


WE have received asasupplement of The 
Christian, of London, a report of the work of 
the “Salvation Army” for 1879, written by the 
Rey. William Booth, who has succeeded, we 
suppose, John Allen as captain of this remark- 
able army. It is dated from “‘ The Headquar- 
ters of Salvation Army,” 272 White Chapel 
Road, London E, The report notices that one 
of the most valuable gains of the past year has 
been in the deepening of the “‘ military spirit ”’ 
of the soldiers of the Salvation Army. Coun- 
cils of war were held in various places, and not 
less than 5,000 persons spent the whole of at 
least one night in united prayer for the divine 
aid and blessing. It appears that the work of 
the “Army” is among the most ignorant 
and degraded classes. We read that, en- 
tering Scotland for the first time, two large 
congregations of the “lowest description” 
were gathered in Glasgow, and many of “ the 
worst’’ were led to Christ. ‘In Lancashire 
large congregations of the roughest sort have 
been added to those already gathered in Man- 
chester and Liverpool; and,in spite of the 
most violent ruffianism, many of the most des- 
perate have been subdued by the power of 
God.”’ In Nottingham and vicinity six dis- 
tinct congregations were gathered from the 
public houses ; in Cheltenham and Leamington 
many of “ the rough and ignorant” were con- 
verted ; the colliers of Dipton, Willington, and 
other places were reached, and “many signs 
and wonders were wrought in Jesus’ name” ; 
and the laborers of Bridlington, Lynn, North- 
ampton, West Bromwich, and Jersey also fell 
as “‘ glorious spoil before the furious attack di- 
rected against them.”’ It is hoped that some 
among the French-speaking population of 
Jersey may be prepared for “‘an early descent 
on the Norman Coast.’”’ The Lord enabled the 
“ Army” to add more than 50 districts to those 
previously occupied, and “‘valley after valley 
in South Wales has been so flooded with holy in- 
fluences that the character of the whole popu- 
lation has been changed. The charge-sheets of 
police courts have been greatly reduced, the 
liquor traffic has almost suspended, and whole 
counties have been roused to spiritual con- 
cern.’’ As showing the permanent character 
of the work, it is stated that during the year 
second or third stations were opened in 17 
towns previously occupied. The “ Army” en- 
countered opposition of the most violent na- 
ture in some places. Several “officers” of 
the ‘‘ Army ’’ were imprisoned, and some were 
beaten and bruised and almost killed by mobs. 
Still, though the peculiarities of the work af- 
ford ample material for hostile comment, 
there were stronger and warmer commenda- 
tions by the press than ever before. The re- 
port states that there are 125 corps and sta- 
tions, and 179 officers wholly employed in the 
work. There were 4,000 voluntary speakers 
and 100,000 services were held. The contribu- 
tions received amounted to $25,495, while the 
collections from the congregations reached 
$60,000. Some $40,000 a year is required to 
pay rents. A weekly paper, called The War 
Ory, is issued, which gives ‘‘ the latest news of 
the war from all parts of the country.” 


....The Tablet notices Sadlier’s Catholic 
Directory for 1880, which we have not yet re- 
ceived. The general summary of statistics 
are presented as follows: 12 archbishops, 
55 bishops, 5,989 priests, 1,136 students in 
theological seminaries, 6,407 churches, 2,246 
parochial schools, with 405,234 reported pupils, 
and a Catholic population of 6,148,222. Re- 
speeting the last item The Tablet says: It is 
“ somewhat less than last year”; but it ‘does 
not show a decline, as some figures in the 
table last year were conjectures, which were 
deemed too high. This year, in all but one or 
two cases, the estimates are made by those in 
each diocese best fitted to form a safe and 
grounded opinion.” The figures last year were 
6,375,630 ; but there was an error, as we showed 
in footing up the column, which made the 
total just 200,000 too large. It should have 
been 6,175,630. This year the figures are 
6,143,222, or about 82,000 less than the correct- 
ed total of last year. We arenot sure but that 
actual count, instead of returns based “‘on a 
safe and grounded opinion,” would reduce, 
next year, this large population still further. 
The Tablet intimates that the returns from 
parochial schools are fuller this year than 
usual, and gives these facts, culled from the 
Directory: 

**On an average, one-fifteenth of the Catho- 
lic population is taught fn Catholic schools. 
In actual number of schools Newark takes the 
lead, having 153, with 23,085 pupils in a popu- 
lation-of 175,000, fovea one in eight of the 
Catholies in theschools. New York returns the 
greatest number of 495, in 83 
schools, in a population of 600,000; but this 
fs not up to the general average of the whole 
eountry. Cincinnati 40 schools, 


fle, f population of 200. ; but 

| oe ad pet 16 schools for 810,000 Cctbotion 
-e-It fs estimated that there are church 
ecoommodations ip. Providence, BR. I., for 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


75,000 of the 100,000 inhabitants of that city ; 
but not more than 30,000, or not quite one- 
third, habitually attend public worship. The 
45,000 who could attend church,and do not, 
‘‘simply,”” says a correspondent of The Ex- 
aminer, “dress, read, lounge, sleep, walk, 
talk, ride, visit, go down the river or over the 
hills, saunter about, and squander the sacred 
time. Not a few find corrupt places of resort, 
and mingle in vicious circles. Indeed, more 
drinking-places than churches are virtually 
open.’’ Here is a problem for the churches to 
solve. Evidently, their duty is not done fully 


when they have provided pews for everybody. *‘ 


The question is: How to get the people to at- 
tend church? The same correspondent has 
been gathering statistics of churches and 
church edifices in Rhode Island, and he gives 
the following table: 

Regular Baptists......... 4 churches, b 4 ot. 








We suppose that by the term ‘‘ Christian Bap- 
tists’’ is meant the Christian Connection. This 
table shows that there is one church to every 
836 people in the state; but it is estimated 
that not more than a fourth of the 260,000 
population habitually attend church. 


....The London Presbytery of the English 
Presbyterian Church has had a prolonged and 
animated discussion over an overture proposed 
by Dr. Donaki Frazer permitting churches to 
choose pastors from any other Presbyterian 
church holding the Westminster Confession of 
Faith than the Free and U.P. Churches of 
Scotland and the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
with which relations are at present held. Dr. 
Dykes favored the overture. He said that 
there were 42 churches in the Presbyterian 
Alliance, and of these no less than 26 spoke 
the English tongue and held the Westminster 
Standards as their basis. Out of these 26 
churches the English Church had selected 
only 3 with which to enter into close relation- 
ship, treating the ministers of the other 23 
churches as though they were non-Presbyte- 
rian. Such a man as Dr. Patton, under the 
present plan, might have to wait months be- 
fore he was admitted. Prof. Chalmers admit- 
ted that Dr. Frazer’s overture was wise and 
catholic; but he thought that it would be best 
not to transmit the overture to the Synod at 
present, as it might wound the hearts of 
friends in the Free Church. His motion to 
postpone the matter was adopted. 


....-A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union, in Kansas, writes of his work 
among Indians and Negroes: “On a recent 
tour I found one Negro Sunday-schoo)] baving 
for text-books only two primers, and supplied 
them, as also another further on, with Testa- 
ments, eatechisms, and primers. At night I 
camped out ata stream, and slept beforea fire, 
kindled against a fallen log, under the open 
sky. On the next Sunday, at Wewoka, a lady 
conducted a Sunday-school concert exercise, 
to show what our missionary work had helped 
them to dg. A Negro girl presided at thie 
organ and the opening hymn was sung bya 
quartette composed of two Indians and two 
Negroes. The walls of their school-house 
were hung with charts and mottoes. Fathers 
and mothers came to witness the examination, 
the mother’s bringing their infants in their arms 
and having their heads adorned with handker- 
chiefs of bright colors. The children of the 
Sunday-school had bright faces and intelli- 
gent, contrasted with the faces of the un- 
taught. The school is composed of Indians 
and Negroes.” 


. ».The Italian Mission of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this city, which last year 
was forced, by lack of room and means, to 
transfer its services to Grace Chapel, has still 
plenty of encouragement to labor if it could 
open a church and Sunday-school. The mis- 
sionary says there is a large attendance at the 
chapel every Sunday afternoon, and from 
thirty to fifty partake at the communion-table. 
+‘Every Sunday afternoon,’’ he says, “the 
children of our Sunday-school, from whom 
we had to run away last summer for need of 
room and means, file up Broadway and the 
Bowery to the Italian services in Grace Chapel. 
Some are accompanied by their parents; some 
are all alone ; some barefooted; some partly 
shod; some clean and well-dressed, in their 
Sunday clothes; some unwashed and in tatters; 
some rosy-cheeked, curly-haired, happy, and 


merry; others pale, emaciated, and dispirited. 


All bound to 14th Street.’’ 


...-The English Congregational Year Book 
for 1880 shows that there are 246 Congrega- 


“tional churches in “London and its suburbs, 


besides 85 missions and preaching stations. 





In England and Wales there are 2,909 churches, 
besides 1,339 branch churches and stations. 
The returns from Scotland, Ireland, and the 
islands of the British seas make up the total 
of 4,319, a number which is still further raised 
by colonial and foreign churches to 4,875, in- 
dependently of the churches wholly under the 
supervision of the London Missionary Society. 
There are in -the United Kingdom 2,718 
pastors, and 480 students are in training for 
the ministry. TheChurch Aid and Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the object of which is to aid 
poorly-paid ministers and extend the denomi- 
‘nation, received for its first year $142,075. 


--.-Recently the Rev. George Campbell 
created considerable excitement among his 
brethren of the Free Presbytery of Glasgow 
by giving notice of a motion for a committee 
of investigation into certain views advanced 
by Professor Candlish, in his address at the 
opening of the Glasgow Free Church College. 
The notice was received with indignation, and, 
on motion of Dr. Adams, a vote of censure was 
passed against Mr. Campbell for his un- 
brotherly action. Few know what Professo, 
Candlish’s heresy consists in. 


.-.- The 8t. James Protestant (State) Church, 
Berlin, has succeeded at last in getting a 
pastor, their third choice, Herr Werner, being 
approved by the Brandenberg Consistory. The 
first choice fell on Herr Hossbach, an ad- 
vanced rationalist, and-he was rejected by the 
Consistory therefor ; and so for the same rea- 
son was the second candidate. It is alleged 
that Werner is also a rationalist, but of a 
more moderate class. The Consistory consid- 
ered his distinct statement of doctrine in his 
published works satisfactory. 


----The death is announced of the Rev. 
Gustav Alexy, a well-known missionary of 
this city. He was a native of Hungary and a 
graduate of the University of Milan. He 
came to this country in 1867,and did good 
missionary work among the Bohemians and 
Hungarians in this city. He gathered about 
200 communicants,* who comprise the Bohe- 
mian Presbyterian Church and have the use of 
achapel of the Fourth-ayenue Presbyterian 
Church. 


.... The table of statistics of Baptists in the 
United States, which is published in advance 
of the Baptist Year Book, shows that there was 
a gain of about 30,000 members in 1879. The 
total of members—including, of course, the 
Southern Baptist churches, which are as really 
separate from the Northern churches as is the 
Methodist Church, South, from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—is 2,133,044. There are 
24,794 churches and 15,401 ministers. 


.-+-The Independent Catholic Church ap- 
pears to be gaining strength. Mr. Felix 
O’Hare, said to be a young deacon from the 
Propaganda, Rome, was ordained last Sunday 
at Clarendon Hall, in this city, and we hear of 
a congregation of Independent Catholics in 
Boston. 

....Father Hyacinthe has applied to the 
civil authorities for the use of the Church of 
the Assumption for his congregation, repre- 
senting that his present church is too small 
and the rent too high. As Father Hyacinthe’s 
church is not a state church, he will, doubt- 
less, be compelled to provide for it, as the Free 
Protestant churches proyide for themselves. 


...-Dr. Scudder’s church, the Central Con- 
gregational, of Brooklyn, raised last year over 
$20,000 for pastor’s salary and other expenses, 
and raised over $1,600 besides for special pur- 
poses. Since May Ist, 1871, the church raised, 
for all purposes, $351,975. There is now but a 
small debt to be paid. 


....The Canada Conference of the English 
Primitive Methodist Church wil] celebrate 
this year the semi-centennial of the planting 
of the Church in Canada by special services 
and the raising of money for missionary opera- 
tions, etc. 


...-The Baptists of the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, who have a general convention 
and benevolent boards, report for 1879 six 
associations and 87,017 members. They are 
increasing steadily. 


....A parish priest of a large commune near 
Verviers, Belgium, states that since the strug- 
gle against the new school law began the 
parish has lost half its communicants. 


...-It is said that the revival meetings con- 
ducted by the Rev. Thomas Harrison, a Meth- 
odist evangelist, in Philadelphia, have re- 
sulted in over 800 conversions. / 


....-The English Wesleyan Methodist 
Thankegiving Fund now amounts to $1,144,- 
535, and over 800 circuits are yet to be heard 
from. 


.... The Southern Methodists are collecting 
money for s monument to Dr. Lovick Pierce, 
to be erected in Columbus, Ga. . 


....The Russian Church has 11,372 members 
in Alaska, oxclusive of 200 in San Francisco. 








(February 5, 1880. 


Missions, 


Tue February Missionary Herald contains an 
admirable article by the Rev. Henry Marden, 
of Marash, on the mission-field of the American 
Board in Central Turkey. Speaking of the 
motley character of the population and of the 
languages used, he says : 

“ The lan: eof the Arabs is Arabic; the 
Koords 8 oordish ; the Circassians, Rus 
sian ; while many individuals of these classes 
eek also Turkish ; but the Turcomans and 

rks speak only Turkish, except in Ale 

and vicinity, where they speak Arabic. Yet . 
allof these Moslems perform their religious 
services inthe sacred Arabic. It is not con- 
sidered essential that the Moslem understand 
the Arabic prayers he repeats five times a day! 
All the Christian sects have been so over- 
shadowed by the Turks that they have, though 
unwillingly, learned their language. However, 
the Armenians generally, in their homes, speak 
the modern Armenian; but they conduct all 
their church services in the ancient Armenian. 
Bhe Syrians speak the modern Syriac at home, 
Turkish in the street, and worship God in the 
ancient Syriac. No one doubts that Babel was 
somewhere in this vicinity.” 


The missionaries, however, learn only the Turk” 
ish, obtaining access to all classes by the use 
of that language. The Christian population 
is chiefly Armenian, and among the Arme- 
nians and other nominal Christians the Amer- 
ican Board lias chiefly labored in Turkey, for 
the condition of those churches has been a 
reproach to Christianity. 


“The city of Aintab, 100 miles north of An- 

tioch, furnishes a good illustration of the 
present condition of these Oriental cities in 
the character of its Moslem and Armenian 
population and the results of missionary 
work. In this city there are 30,000 Turks, all 
Moslems, with their sixty mosques, from 
whose lofty minarets their priests five times 
every day shout the call to prayer. There are 
10,000 Armenian Christiaxs, with their church 
edifice built centuries ago. ‘Lhey have their 
church service and Bible in the language of 
their ancestors, their priests and ceremonies, 
and have had them more than a thousand 
years. If you will look into their church as it 
appeared when the first American missionary 
visited the place, thirty years ago, you can 
form some estimate of the value of their 
Christian faith. There isan audience of per- 
haps athousand men. The priest stands be- 
fore the altar and reads the service from a 
prayer book in the ancient Armenian lan- 
guage, which is probably understood by no 
onein the audience, and possibly he himself 
merely repeats what he has memorized from 
some other priest. The people know when to 
bow, when to kneel, and when to cross them- 
selves. They perform their part and the priest 
performs his; and at the close of the service 
the men come forward, kiss the sacred crosses 
on the huge Bible which none of them can 
read, cross themselves before the pictures of 
saints upon the walls, then hunt up their boots 
and shoes which they have left at the door (a 
thousand pairs of them), and go home. But 
where are the women and daughters? They 
are not. allowed to enter the body of the house; 
but, closely wrap in their white sheets 
from head to foot, they climb up the dark 
stone stairway to a narrow gallery, and sit be- 
hind a high lattice, where, unable to see or 
hear anything, they can only have a sociable 
by themselves. Such were the religious priv- 
fleges of these 10,000 nominal Christians. 
There was deep moral and spiritual darkness, 
with very few rays of light.” 
The first missionary to Aintab was stoned out 
of the city, at the suggestion of an Armenian 
priest; but, for all that, some heard the Gos. 
pel. and a small church, then Sunday-schools, 
prayer-meetings, etc. were organized. Now, 
after the lapse of thirty years, there are two 
mission churches, with 600 members and 2,000 
enrolled adherents; two Sunday-schools, with 
about 1,500 scholars; and day schools, well 
attended. The churches and the schools are 
wholly supported by the people. When the 
mission was begun, there was but one woman 
in the city who could tead. Now nearly every 
woman in the Protestant community can read 
the Bible for herself. The character of the 
Armenian religion has also been greatly im- 
proved. The walls of their churches are no 
longer covered with pictures ; there is a serv- 
{ce in Turkish, which all can understand; and 
the Bible from the Turkish Mission press is 
not only found in Armenian pulpits, but often 
in Armenian homes. Mr. Marden says the 
same evangelical influences which have 
affected Central Turkey have been at work 
in other parts of the Empire, so that there is 
hardly a city or town which has not its Protest- 
ant church and school. In Asia Minor there 
are more than 200 such places of worship. 
“The whole Turkish Empire is, indeed, starred 
all over with churches and schools, with 
Christian homes and family altars, each a 
center of life and light, sending out its sacred 
influences into the surrounding darkness.” 





....The American Board bas had missions 
among the Indians for more than sixty years 
and has expended no less than $1,200,000 on 
this work. Ite mission among the Dakotas is a 
flourishing one, having eight ehurches and 600 
members, with 580 scholars in the schools. 
The members have organized - a Home 

ssionary Society, for which collections are 
pore in the dhendits Upward of $200 was 
given last year for the purposes of this Society. 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 15th. 
THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPER.—Martt. 
v. 33—48, 


Nores.—‘‘By them of old time.””—Rather, 
to them—i.e., in the Mosaic law. ‘* For- 
swear.”’—Swear falsely. This is forbidden in 
the Ninth Commandment and in Lev. xix, 12. 
“* Swear not at all.""—The reference is to 
the light use of oaths in conversation, not to 
the form of solemn oath in courts of law: 
Even in solemn asseverations in his Epistles, 
Paul felt justified in calling God to witness to 
the truth of what he said, which is an oath. 
This was always allowed. ‘‘ Thou shalt swear 
by his name” is the command to the Jews 
in Deut. vi, 13, and x, 20. “Neither by 
Heaven.’’—The Jews made the distinction that 
an oath was sacred and binding if made onthe 
name of God; but that if on what did not 
directly embrace the idea of God it was not 
binding. Our Saviour wishes to teach them 
that the sacredness is in the affirmation, not in 
the attestation. We must not make a false 
statement, even in the simplest language. 
Even “yea”? and “nay,” plain yes and no, 
should be as sacred to us as the most vehement 
oath. And, further, if we conceive that one 
can swear by certain things that are not 
sacred, we should remember that God is 
tn everything —in Jerusalem, as well as 
in the temple; in the altar, as well as 
in the gift upon it. ‘An eye for an 
eye.” Ex. xxi, 24, 25. ‘* Turn to him the 
other also.—We must not imagine that 
universal non-resistance is here commanded. 
Our Saviour allowed his disciples to earry 
swords, to defend themselves against robbers. 
Peter had one in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
We hear of two carried by our Saviour’s party 
when he told them directly that they might go 
armed. There is no reference here to the use 
of force in civil law. That is expressly al- 
lowed in the New Testament, But a kindly, 
forgiving spirit is commanded. ** Coat,” 
** cloak.”"—The inner and the outer garments. 
It is better to yield both garments than to ex- 
ercise a litigious spirit. ** Compel thee to 
go a mile.”"—This refers to constraint, espe- 
cially by the government, impressing service. 
** Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy.”’—The “neighbor” was the Jew, 
or the proselyte, in their estimation, as op- 
posed to Gentiles. There is in the law of 
Moses no special command to hate one’s 
enemies; but this was regarded as implied in 
the command to love one’s neighbors and to 
destroy utterly the hostile nations. “* Love 
your enemies.’’—Two clauses have been added 
from the marginal notes to the text by tran- 
scribers of v. 44. It should read: “But I say 
unto you, Love your enemies and pray for 
them which persecute you.”’ “ The pub- 
licans.”’—The class of tax-collectors which was 
most hated, because of the exactions which 
they forced upon the people. 

Instruction.—Christ teaches that our simple 
word is sacred. Children should be taught 
that they must be careful not to allow even 
the slightest deviation from the truth. Don’t 
say that a thing occurred by one window, when 
it was by another, Thatisalie. Do not try 
to deceive. Be frank and tell the full truth to 
all that have a right to know it. 

It is true that it would be worse to tell a lie 
when you are calling God to witness that you 
are telling the truth ; but that does not make 
it right to lie in plain language. It is useless 
and foolish to try to strengthen our language 
by asseverations. If we have a good character 
for truth, we shall not need to use them. When 
a child says ‘‘It is so, really; just as true as I 
live and breathe,” that is, in fact, a confession 
that he often does tell lies. 

The command not to resist evil is one of the 
hardest in the Bible. When one attacks us, it 
is very easy to strike back angrily. Christ 
does not here mean to forbid self-defense 
against robbers; but that we should be vy. 

It is better to suffer 
































wrong than to do wrong. 

The Old Testament was not a complete, final 
expression of the goodness of God. It had to 
be accommodated to the capacities of the peo- 
ple to whom it was given and the prophets 
through whom it was given. But there are 
abundant proofs of the duty of forgiveness 
and, pranenene food pe a Testament. 
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News of the Week. 





In Maine the Fusion legislature adjourned on 
the 28th ult., “to meet,’’ as was resolved, ‘‘ on 
the Ist of August next. On the 29th ult. 
twenty-nine Fusionists took their seats in the 
state-house legislature. Quiet and order are 
believed to have been permanently restored. 
The New York Republican state committee 
has issued a call for a state convention to be 
held at Utica, on the 25th inst., for the purpose 
of electing delegates to the National Republican 
Convention, which will meet at Chicago, 
June 2d. 


..The Extreme Left of the French Senate 
nominated for the vacant life senatorship Dr. 
Paul Broca, the great anthropologist. He was 
opposed, on account of Darwinian tendencies, 
by the more conservative Republicans, who 
nominated M. Bertoland, se well-known 
advocate. Broca received most votes, but 
three less than an absolute majority. The 
election was accordingly postponed. 


...-Commissioner Hayt was dismissed by a 
letter, the whole of which is as follows: ‘‘It 
has become my duty to inform you that the 
public interest demands a change in the Com- 
missionership of Indian Affairs, and that your 
further services in that office are dispensed 
with. Very respectfully, C. ScHuRz, Secretary.” 


..The International Conference on Arctic 
Exploration recently decided, at its session in 
Hamburg, not to send a fresh expedition to the 
North Pole at present. It advocates the gradual 
establishment o a chain of stations toward the 
Arctic regions. 


.-It is said that one of the main subjects 
to be presented bythe English Government 
for legislation at the coming session of Parlia- 
ment will be a bill for the abolition of the law 
of primogeniture and for the simplification of 
land transfer. 


..-The strength of the German army on a 
peace footing, as shown by the military budget 
of 1880-81, is 17,227 officers and 401,659 men. 
This does not include the projected increase 
to re-enforce the garrisons of Alsace-Lorraine. 


..Fears are entertained that the White 
River Indians will again make trouble, 
Governor Pitkin has been asked to furnish 
military protection for the exposed settle- 
ments. 


....The French Chamber of Deputies reject- 
ed, by a vote of 322 to 162, the motion of Louis 
Blanc to abrogate all laws restricting the right 
of public meeting or to form associations. 


..It is reported that certain eminent law- 
yrs are of the opinion that the Poncas’ title 
to thirty thousand acres of land under the 
treaty of 1865 is good in law. 


...- Russia has decided to increase the num- 
ber of her peace and war forces ; the latter by 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. 


e-eeGov. Pitkin has been giving the House 
Committee on Indian Affairs a detailed account 
of the Ute troubles. 


«eeeThe Japanese tariff makes discrimina- 
tions against American, as compared with En- 
glish commerce. 


--John Bright proposes a government 
commission to buy up Irish land, and sell it to 
tenants on time. 


--.-The Emperor William will open the 
coming session of the Prussian Parliament in 
person. 





COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practically 
familiar with common colds—the chillness 
and shivering, the@dullness and languor, the 
soreness of the throat, pain in the head, and 


stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 
timely use of Madame Porter’s Curative Cough 
Balsam. A safe, reliable, and pleasant rem- 
edy. Full directions on each bottle. Small 
bottles 25 cents. 


TAY LOR’S 
Perfect Emulsion of Pure Norwegian 
COD-LIVER a ll 

Pancreatine and Lactophospate of 


AN INVALUABLE REMEDY 


for Coughs, Colds, eee 
PIPAINED b by'the WEKRESPUROmK on 


” véllaanamn eal 
MALLORY H' TAYLOR, 


DISPENSING CHEMIST, 
bata in cor. 42d Street, New York. 
R SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 








CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 





(uiticura 
REMEDIES 


have achieved the most noted success of any 
Medicines ef Medern Times. 


Messrs. Weeks & Potter have never doubted the 
specific properties of CuTicurna, CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
and CuTicurna Soap for the speedy, permanent, and 
economical cure of Humors of the Blood, Skin, and 
Scalp. They are, however, astonished at their uni- 
versal success; for it was to be expected that in the 
hands of some they would fail solely from spasmodic 
or ignorant use of them. 

They are enabled to say, without fear of contradic 
tion, that no remedies ever achieved in the short space 
of one year the ber of wonderful oures per- 
formed by the CuTicuRn« REMEDIES. 


SALT RHEUM 


Cevering the Body for Ten Years Perma- 
nently Cured, 


Law OFFics or CHas. HovGHron, ; 
fn gy | Street, Boston, Feb. 28th, 1878. 
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LIVER COMPLAINT 


and Dyspepsia Treated by the Resolvent. 
Gains 5% Pounds on One Bottle. 
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— Tort 
Yours truly, JOHN H. ROY, 
414 WaBasH Avz., Cuica@o, ILL., Nov. 15th, 1878. 





Nors.—Curicura is admirably assisted in cases of 
extreme physical weakness, or when the virus of 
Scrofula is known to lurk in the system, by the in- 
ternal use of the CuTicuRna RESOLVENT, without doubt 
the most powerful blood purifier and liver stimulant 
in the world. 


CuTicurna Soap is an elegant toilet and medicinal 
assistant to Curicura in the treatment of all external 
ailments. For chapped hands, rough skin, and tan, 
sunburn, and the lesser skin troubles it is indis- 
pensable. As a soap for the toilet, the nursery, and 
bath it is the most elegant, refreshing, and healing 
before the public. 

These great remedies succeed where all others here- 
tofore in use fail, because they possess new and 
original properties, never before successfully com- 
bined in medicine. 


The Curicuna REMEDIES are prepared by WEEKS & 
Porrer, Chemists and Druggists, Boston, and sold by 
all Druggists. Price of Curicuna: small boxes, 50 
cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00. REeso.vent, $1.00 per 
bottle. Curicura SoaP, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 
80 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 
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SOAP 
ONE GENT A POUND. 


By yd five bars > Beas ae AND BORAX 

three ng water; when thoroug' 

dissolved, add ty gallons cold water, stir well = | 

| mty | in a cool place for 24 hours, when you will have 
40 to 50 pounds of PURE WHITE SOFT SOAP. 


HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 


is Beautifully White and Perfectly Pure 


and can be used for all p of the Laundry or the 
Toilet. Each bar is wrap; in tinfoil, with full direc- 
tions for varied uses. 
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NOTICES 


€™ All cor moanications for the Ed tcrtal. Literary, 
News. and Miscellaneous Columces cf his journal 
shonid be addresred to The Editor ef The lude- 
pendem, P..0. Box 2787. 

” Ali communications for the Commercial De- 
pirtment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tae INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

[#™ No notice can be taken 6f anonrvmous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but ass 
guaranty of good faith, 

tT? We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or orinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@™ Persons desifing the return of thetr manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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“IS LIBERALISM A FAILURE?” 





Ir is not we that ask the question; but 
one of the editors of The Indez, the best of 
all the Likeral—that is (we do not use the 
term offensively), infidel papers. She writes 
in view of the fact that the great mass of 
the Liberal leagues, which Mr. Abbot had 
done more than any other man to organize, 
have gone off in defense of the free circula- 
tion of writings declared indecent by the 
courts. She finds her private correspond- 
ence with Liberals full of expressions of 
discouragement. 

‘“**T am too much disgusted with Liberal- 

ism,’ writes one, ‘to talk about it tem.per- 
ately. I consider organized Libcralism a 
miserable failure. Any Liberalism worthy 
of the name is yet a thing of the future.’ 
Another says: ‘I feel pained and disgust- 
ed, week after week, with reading the lies, 
slanders, ridicule, and narrow conceptions 
with which our papers are filled.’ 
‘1 despair of any improvement in our time, 
to any great extent. .By evolution other 
generations will be wiser and cleaner, I 
know; but now the outlook is not encourag. 
ing.’ Another writes: ‘I am disgusted all 
through with things Liberal, and wish the 
lightning would strike me into whatever is 
beyond this vale of hypocrisy, cowardice, 
and lies. What can bedone? Tome all is 
dark and dreary.’ Another, whom the 
writer in The Index seems to point out as 
Col. Higginson, says: 

‘** Yes, theline is being drawn between 
Liberalism and licentiousness; but how 
many will be found on the right sideof that 
line? Time will show; oan let us take 
time. I think, if possible, that the best 
thing to do is for the ‘sheep’ to go into re- 
freat, while the ‘goats’ are rampant; to 


ee 
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being members of the Liberal League, and 
go to pega If asked if we were mem- 
bers of that body, what could we say? IT we 
owned it. we should be treated as free- 
lovers, communists, and no better than 
tramps.’” 

We are not surprised at this feeling of 
discouragement and disgust. The lines have 
been drawn between the sheep and the 
goats inthe Liberal ranks, and the goats 
are in an overwhelming majority. Can we 
tell why? 

The reason is this: Christianity differs 
from Liberalism in that it preaches self- 
abnegation, consecration to God, unselfish 
love to man, the strictest morality, and 
then offers infinite motives thercto, founded 
on hope, fear, gratitude, and the example 
of God incarnate on earth. It teaches 
with authority; it assumes to know; and 
then it applies the most tremendous im- 
pulses from every possible direction that 
can be applied to the human will. Its 
devotees are pledged men. They have 
promised to live the life of Christ, and if 
they fail they are perjured to their vows, 
and in their own belief liable to the pains 
of Hell forever. 

These supreme motives Liberalism can- 
not, in the nature of things, whether its doc- 
trines be true or not, supply to its support- 
ers. It isalmost inevitable that, while a 
few of its number may be actuated by 
the loftiest devotion in consecrating their 
lives, as some of them do, to philanthropic 
labor, they will always be in a very small 
minority. Liberalism organized and open 
toeverybody that holdsits negations is sure 
to be composed of ‘‘ goats.” The sheep 
will find themselves in bad company. 
This organizations can hardly be anything 
else than a ‘‘ miserable failure.” Their 
decent papers, like The Index and The 
Religio- Philosophical Journal, will have to 
use the best part of their energies in fight- 
ing their own side. Why, Christianity, 
with all its motives and pledges, has hard 
work to keep up a fair average of mem- 
berhip even though its churches are, like 
Mr. Abbot’s new League, a picked seces- 
sion from the ungodly world. This new 
League has come out from the other, as 
the churches come out from the world. Its 
members are ‘‘a peculiar people,” selected, 
like the members of the Church, on moral 
grounds; and we commend to them the 
fight which they have on their hands 
against immorality, and we pledge them 
the hearty sympathy of our similar seces- 
sion. We hope that, with what motives 
taey can musier, they will not “ go into re- 
treat,” nor ‘‘do nothing”; but will fight 
the good fight of works, while we are fight- 
ing the good fight of faith. 





THE THREE OPINIONS. 


Optston No. 1 of the Supreme Court of 
Maine, in answer to a series of questions 
gotten up by Governor Garcelon's Jawyer, 
informed the Governor that his method of 
counting the votes cast for members of the 
legislature was illegal and virtually fraudu- 
lent, because it defeated and reversed the 
clearly-expressed will of the people. 
ernor Garcelon, nevertheless, declined to 
profit by this information, coming from the 
highest judicial authority of the state. The 
Democratic and Greenback conspirators 
shouted to him ‘‘Go ahead!” and he went 





ahead, refusing to revoke the summonses 


illegally issued to men who did not appear 
to ‘be elected, and also refusing to issue 
summonses to men who did not appear 
to be elected. He asked the opinion of the 
Supreme Court; and when he obtained it 
he ‘treated it with contempt’ and defiance. 
The immediate consequence was that a 
legislatere was organized, which was no 
legislature at all, except in mere pretense, 
because organized in defiance of law and 
against the electoral rights of the people. 
This bogus legislature went through the 
form of choosing a governor, and did 
choose Mr. Smith, the Greenback candidate, 
who was no governor at all, because not 
elected by a body having the right to choose 
a governor. 

Opinion No. 2 of the same Court, in 
answer to questions submitted by the legis- 
lature, as organized by the Republicans, 
and in both houses containing a quorum of 
members who had been summoned by Gov- 
ermor Gereelon, pr: who by the returns 
wére shown to have been elected, confirmed 
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the legal validity of this organization, and 
declared the legislature, as thus organized, 
to be the legislature of the State of Maine. 
Under the sanction of this opinion, the 
legislature then proceeded to choose Mr. 
Davis for governor, who was the Republic- 
an candidate for the office, and, as com- 
pared with each of the other candidates, 
had received a large plurality of the pop- 
ular votes. This action, according to 
Opinion No. 2, has the sanction of law, and 
is not, as such, vitiated by any technical 
defects. Consequently, Mr. Davis, having 
been sworn into office, is the governor of 
the State of Maine, and the legislature 
choosing him is the legislature of that 
state. 

Opinion No. 8, given in answer to ques- 
tions put by the so-called Fusion legisla- 
ture, while reaffirming both of the previous 
opinions, informed the gentlemen who 
were undertaking to run this unlawful ma 
chine that the Court could not, even by 
implication, assume that under the consti- 
tution they had any right to ask the ques- 
tions,any more than a debating club, or 
that it was under any constitutional obli- 
gation to answer them, any more than if 
they had been proposed by a band of wild 
Indians. The Court, however, concluded 
not to stand upon its official dignity; but to 
tell these men that, under its constitution, 
Maine could have but one legislature, and 
that, as organized, they-gid not constitute 
that legislature, or any part of it. their pre- 
tended organization never hi g hada 
legal quorum of members elected by the 
people. The assumed quorum was secured 
by counting in persons who had not been 
elected, and counting out others who had 
been elected. Opinion No, 3 was the fin- 
ishing judicial blow to one of the foulest 
conspiracies in our political history. 

The Supreme Court of Maine and General 
Chamberlain—the one giving judicial 
opinions and the other holding society in 
the status quo until the proper legal 
authority could get the reins into its hands 
and assert its presence—have been of 
eminent service tu that state in guarding it, 
on the one hand, against revolution, under 
the pretended forms of law, and, on the 
other, in preventing an actual collision of 
arms. Maine, has very narrowly escaped 
one or the other of these results. The con- 
spirators, having the advantage in the out- 
set, supposed that they had bagged their 
prize, and came Very near getting the ma- 
chinery of the government into thcir hands. 
Ilad they succeeded, then there would 
have been no alternative except that of 
submission or fighting. Either would have 
been a serious evil, and the only question 
would have been as to which would be the 
greatest evil. Fortunately, both of these 
evils have been avoided. The legally 
expressed will of the people has prevailed, 
and the thieves who meant to steal a state 
government have their reward in the just 
contempt of public sentiment. There 
ought in every state to be some provision of 
law for the punishment of such iniquity. 

The Democrats and the Greenbackers 
who constituted the Fusion Icgislature, and 
the most of whom had solemnly declared 
that they would stick together, no matter 
what might be the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, last week ecapcluded to adjourn 
until the frst Wednesday of next August. 
Mr. Smith, the Fusion governor-elect, im- 
mediately left for home, to attend to his 
lumbering business. This was probably an 
indirect way of backing down and dissolv- 
ing the illegal organization. Had the Fus- 
lonists continued their sessions as a legis- 
lature, it would have been the duty of 
Governor Davis to issue his proclamation 
warning them to desist ;and, if they had not, 
in obedience thereto, dispersed, it would 
then have been his duty to enforce the 
proclamation by the police of the state. 
They have saved him this necessity. There 
is no probability that they will ever meet 
again under the pretense of being a -legis- 
ture. Should they do so, prompt dispersion 
will be the remedy. Those entitled to seats 
in the true legislature must now claim and 
occupy them, or thelr seats will uadoubt- 
edly be dectared vacant and a new @grtion 
ordered to fill the vacancies. If the plan,” 
as we strongly suspect was the fact, was 
besiries stealing the state government, also 





to grab. the electoral vote of ‘Maine for the 
Présidency, next fall. then the whole plot. 
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has come to an fnglorious end. Greeback. 
ism is a transient delusion, that will soon be 
nowhere; and the Democracy of Maine has 
made itself infamous, not only in that state, 
but everywhere else. It is a defeated and 
blasted party for at least the next twenty 
years, 


WORK FOR TEMPERANCE MEN. 


Ir we must have license laws, and not a 
prohibitory law, it is something to thank 
God for that there are a few such men as 
Chancellor Crosby, in this city, and Dr. 
Leonard W. Bacon, in Norwich, Conn., 
who are willing to take upon themselves 
the thankless task of holding the authorities 
responsible for the character of the persons 
to whom licenses are granted. Dr. Crosby’s 
Society for the Prevention of Crimeis doing 
a noble work in resisting applications from 
improper parties, and in denouncing those 
who have violated their pledges of office 
in granting licenses to keepers of brothels 
and disreputable groggcrics. 

We have‘ not read for a long time a 
more healthful or a more terribly severe 
speech than that made by Dr, L. W. Bacon, 
in Norwich, in denunciation of the select- 
men who had issued the following license 
and others like it: 





= TE OF CONNECTICUT, 
“Town or Norwich, County oF New Lonpon, To Wit: 

‘* Whereas, William M. Green has applied 
to the board of commissioners of this 
county for a license to scl] spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors, ale, lager-beer, and 
thine wine, at No. 3 Ferry Street, in this 
county, and a copy of this application has 
been lodged and kept on file with the clerk 
of this town, subject to public inspection, 
at least two weeks prior hereto; now, 
therefore, we the undcrsigued, being a 
majority of the board of selectmen of said 
town, having made due inquiry and invest- 

zation in the matter, do hcreby recommend 

the said William M. Green to said board of 
commissioners a8 a suitable and fit person 
to be licensed for said purpose.” 

Now in this case it isin evidence that 
William M. Green is a notorious keeper of 
a notorious house of ill fame. The select- 
men told a falsehood when they had inves- 
tigated his character and found him ‘‘a 
suitable and fit person to be licensed.” The 
contrary was town talk. There were other 
men and women licensed who were just as 
unfit to be trusted with the privilege—ex- 
convicts, notorious drunkards; and they 
were licensed, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of members of the Reform Club of 
Norwich. 

What has happened in Norwich and New 
York happens almost everywhere; and we 
would that in every place the disgraceful 
abuse of the privileges of law might be 
withstood by other patriotic citizens. It 
is no good policy for temperance men to 
sit down and fold their hands because they 
have not as good a law as they want. Let 
them make the most of whut they have. 
They are not likely to get a better law until 
they make liquor-selling disreputable by 
executing the present laws. These present 
laws are a great deal better than their ex- 
ecutien. Under the worst laws the mean, 
low-lived business of promiscuous liquor- 
sel'ing can be greatly limited, and reform 
clubs all over the country can hardly be in 
better business than to attempt the suppres- 
sionof the corner groggeries. A great deal 
more hearty denunciation of the eelect- 
men and commissioners who grant licenses, 
calling them by name, as Dr. Baccn calls 
by name O. P. Avery and Captain Potter, 
would help great deal. Whose business 
is it, reader, to start a reform club in 


your town? 
A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FUND. 


Tue bill of Senator Hoar, last week in- 
troduced into the Senate of the United 
States, provides that the net proceeds of the 
public lands and of patents, and al] sums 





‘repaid to the United States by railroad cor- 


s, either as principal or interest, 
meer loans of money, or credit, or 
bonds loaned to them or paid for their use, 
or guaranteed for them by the United 
States, shall be forever set apart for the ed- 
ucation of the people. One-half of the 
moneys thus accruing each year is to be in- 
vested in four-per-cent. bonds of the United 
States, and the fund thus created is to be 
known ae the National Educational Fund, 
One-half of the net proceeds of the public 
lands, together with the income’ from this 
fund, ia to be distributed annually, 372 
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certain conditions, among the several 
states and territories, including the Dis- 

= trict of Columbia, according to their pop- 
ulation between the ages of four and 
twenty-one years, with the provision that 
for the first ten years the distribution shall 
be according to the ratio of the illiteracy of 
their respective populations, as shown by 
the last preceding census of the United 
States. 

These provisions contemplate no direct 
management of education by the Gencral 
Government. This is left to the states and 
territories, to be conducted under theirown 
local regulations. All that is proposed is 
to supply the means in the way of supple- 
mentary aid from the sources specified. 

The conditions of receiving aid from this 
fund are these: 1. That the receiving 
state or territory shall have made provision 
by law for the free education of all its 
children between the ages of six and sixteen 
years. 2. That it shall have applied all 
moneys by it reccived under the law, in 
accordance with its intention. 8. That it 
shal] make an annual report of its school 
system, sctting forth all the statistics in 
regard fo the same. These conditions being 
complied with, then each state or territory, 
including the District of Columbia, is en 
titled to its appropriate annual apportion- 


ment from the fund. Careful provisions” 


are made to guard the fund against any 
misapplica‘ion or perversion to other uses. 

The purpose of this bill we heartly ap- 
prove; and, so far as we can see, it is wisely 
drawn for the attainment of its end. It as- 
sumes that the American people, though 
divided into states and territories, are, 
nevertheless, one people, and that, as such, 
they have a common interest in popular 
education thronghout all parts of the United 
States. For the first ten years those states 
and territories in which illiteracy is most 
prevalent would receive proportionately 4 
larger part of the aid; and after this period 
the distribution would be on the basis of 
population between certain ages. The mo.e 
intelligent portions of the country can 
afford, for the sake of the common good, 
to yie'd this temporary advantuge to those 
portions Icss advanced in educational cul- 
ture. The Southern states are in this re- 
spect far behind the Northern and most of 
the Western states, and for the time being 
they would draw most largely, in propor- 
tion to population, upon tie fund. Wedo 
not object to this fcature of the bill. 

If Senator Iloar’s bill needs to be modi- 
fied, to make it more effective, then let this 
be done; but the end he seeks is certainly 
worthy of the serious attention of every 
member of Congress. Nothing is so certain 


to guarantee the perpetuity of our repub- | 


lican system, and at the same time bless the 
whole country with good laws, wisely and 
well administered, as to elevate the charac- 
ter of the people by a thorough and widely- 
diffused system of education. Th‘s, while 
abridging crime and guarding against popu- 
lar disorders, will make intelligent voters, 
and such voters will be sure to take care of 
the body politic. 


Editorial Notes, 


WE do not desire to prolong a personal con- 
troversy. It will hardly be necessary to pub- 
lish in full an article received from Vol. E. C. 
Kemble, in reply to Secretary Schurz. We 
give all that is essential. He says: 


“TI challenged him, in a recent number of 
your paper, to make good his assertion that I 
had ‘repeatedly,’ ‘in very urgent language,’ 
called for troops to remove them, and that my 
‘demand was through the Indian Office, and 
the Interior Department communicated to the 
Secretary of War,’ and that he ‘could give 
many extracts’ from my letters showing my 
‘urgency and anxiety in this respect.’ Herephes 
by quoting from a sing’e letter written by me at 
the Ponca Agency, in which I apprised the 
Department that I had summoned from the 
nearest military post a small force, to protect 
life and property, menaced by a portion of the 
tribe; and from a second letter, which simply 
recites the contents of the first and nothing 
more ; and, lastly, from a third letter, written 
in Washington, at the request of the Department 
(which facts he does not deem necessary to 
niention), after I had started the willing por- 
tion of the tribe on their southern journey, 
and in which letter I express my opinion that 
the refractory portion of the tribe had better 
be turned oger to the War Department. 
Where are the ‘urgent,’ ‘anxious,’ ‘ repeated’ 











‘demands through the Indian Office, Interior 
Department, to the Secretary of War’ for 
troops in all this? Hereis a passage from the 
Washington letter quoted by Mr. Schurz, 
which seems to be necessary in this connec- 
tion. 

‘**T arrived here this morning, and after a 

conference with you, from which i gather that 
the intention of. the Department to remove 
these Indians to the Indian Territory remains 
unchanged, I am of the opinion, etc. 
Mr. Schurz commenced by stating that ‘ the 
Poncas were grievously wronged by their re- 
moval to the Indian Territory,’ and that ‘the 
present Administration, when it came into 
power, did all that was in its power to rem- 
edy the wrong.’ I have shown that the re- 
moval was accomplished under the present 
Administration and by the present Secretary 
of the Interior. When he affected surprise 
and ignorance at this, and sought to place the 
responsibility upon his subordinates, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and myself, I cited 
from the official record to show that during 
the two months of his administration, in 
which the final work of their removal was 
going on, all the facts were brought before 
him by both Commissioner Smith and myself. 
Lestiy, he seeks to convey the impression 
that I importuned the Department for troops» 
was very ‘anxious’ — meaning very much 
frightened, I suppose—when the letter which 
he quotes shows that I bad not once called 
upon tae Department for military aid; that I 
had expressly disclaimed the intention to use 
force in pressing the removal; that when the 
lives and property of the Indians who had 
elected to go to the Indian Territory were 
threatened by the opposition party, 1 brought 
troops to the Agency, by my own authority, 
without asking the Department; and that 
these were the only troops invoked by me in 
performing my share of the work at the Ponca 
Agency. My letter, written in Washington, 
after my work at the Agency was concluded, 
was not a call for troops to aid me; but a 
recommendation, for reasons which I believed 
then, and still believe, to have been sound and 
just, that the refractory portion of the tribe 
sbould be turned over to the War Depart- 
ment. 

“New Yor«, Jan. 28th, 1880.” 


Tae Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Providence, R. 

L, chairman of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, bas been charged with using his 
official position in securing profitable Govern 
ment contracts. Our acquaintance with Mr. 
Barstow for twenty-five years or more led us 
to disbelieve this damaging statement the 
moment it appeared in print. His denial is 
“perfectly satisfactory. The New York agent 
of the Barstow Stove Co., of Providence, of- 
fered stoves, which were advertised for, at 
prices below wholesale and far below any 
oihers offered. The following, from a state- 
ment by Mr. Barstow, is all that could be de- 
sired by his most intimate friends, or the thou- 
sands who know him by reputation as wortuy 
of all confidence. 


“*Mr. Barstow desires the reader to under 


etapu: 

‘frst, That this thing was not Gone in a 
corner. It was open and was squae and 
manly. All the interest 1 bad ip the matter 
was known to the Committee—the slightest 
interest possible, 

** second. That the wares stood upor their 
own merit ; that the award was made on the 
recommendation of an expert inspector, 
whom I never kuew, saw, or conferred with, 
directly or indiiec.ly, and by the purchasing 
committee, of which General Fiske was one, 
and with which I do not act in this award or 
this class of awards. 

“Third. That the Government got wares 
alice enough for the White House at less prices 
than very much inferior goods were ever 
bought by it or offered to it. 

« Rourt . That, while the Government has 
been well served, I have not received any 

wecuniary advantage from any contract with 


t. 
“ Fifth, That, if [erred in consenting to a 
bid being made by the selling agent of a cor- 
ration in which I am a stockholder, it was 
rom patriotic feeling, rather than from a 
desire for or expectation of pecuniary gain.” 





THE close approach of the profane, the dis- 
gusting, and the ridiculous in ritualism is more 
often seen, perhaps, in the practical conse- 
quences of the doctrine of the “real presence” 
than in any other. The very notion of early 
communion, as insisted upon by our ritualizing 
friends, is one that cannot easily be put into 
words without apparent profanity. It is that 
the bread is the Lord’s body, the wine his 
blood, and that the Lord’s body must not be 
mixed in the stomach with less sacred food. 
One can, however, mix the profane food after- 
ward with the sacred, if the latter is allowed 
the right of precedence. Since the hubbub 
raised in England over the fact that the Lord’s 
body@iin the form of a egnsecrated wafer, had 
been surreptitiously stolen and made an ex- 
hibit in a court of law—an offense explated by 
extraordinary services and holy sacraments— 
there has nothing occurred more. grotesque 
than an affair in the workhouse in the Uttle 
parish of Horsham, in Sussex, England. The 


** priest,” the Rev. J. F. Cole, was administer- 
ing the sacrament to several sick and aged 
people, when one of them, on receiving the 
cup, spilt a considerable quantity on her apron. 
The celebrant was horrified, and, imagining 
that water could never sufficiently cleanse 
what had been so sanctified, he carefully cut 
out the part that had received the wine and 
reverently burned it. But this was not the end 
of the matter. The master of the workhouse, 
who felt himself responsible for its property, 
made complaint to the guardians of the institu_ 
tion that its property—item, an apron—had been 
maliciously injured by the chaplain; and he is 
likely to be compelled to make good the de- 
struction, and will be lucky if he gets off so 
easy. But the Rev. J. F. Cole has made him- 
self a martyr and a hero among his fellow- 
ritualists. 


WE are glad to give place to the following 
note from President Bartlett: 

**To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“In your last issue your editor and my 
good friend, Dr. Ward, singularly mistakes, 
and, therefore, misstates my position on a 
point too important to be passed in silence. 
In his article’ on ‘Evolution and Christianity,’ 
he says: ‘President Bartlett takes the same 
hazardous position in the last Princeton Review, 
trying to show that there cannot bea single 
historical error in the New Testament.’ Ie 
will excuse me for saying 1 did no such thing. 
I most expressly disavowed that whole method 
of reasoning by @ priori considerations and 
postulates, and called for ‘asimple appeal 
to facts,’ a treatment of ‘the question 
simply as matter of evidence’ (p. 24). So 
I treated it throughout, showing what were 
the declarations and actual procedures of the 
writers ; that, while apparently claiming that 
all their positive statements were true and 
proceeding on that basis, they had not,in fact, 
been convicted of error. I said that, if we 
were warranted to hold no more than correct- 
ness in the facts directly involved in their re- 
ligious teachings, ‘ we must be content to rest 
bere’ (p.40). I argued, however, that facts 
did not require us to rest in such a position, 
which I incidentally showed to be difficult and 
embarrassing; but might rise to ‘the com- 
fortable persuasion that whatever they declare 
to be true is thoroughly trustworthy.’ I re- 
futed alleged objections of fact; and my result 
was the careful statement that, before surren- 
dering that view, ‘we shall wait til) the proof 
comes.’ I have never been unwise enough to 
say that ‘if a single scientific (or historical] 
error could be found in the Bible then it can 
have no religious authority.’- And as for say- 
ing what ‘there cannot be’ in it, I leave 
that style of reasoning to the ‘ philosophers’ 
—the positivists and rationalists. 

“8. C. BARTLETT.” 

The statement that President Bartlett tried 
to show that there “cannot” be a single his- 
torical error in the New Testament was not 
based so much on his argument that no such 
errors can be found as on the fact that he de- 
clares, in opposition to Professor G. P. Fisher, 
that Christ’s own promises “did guarantee 
both these things, *impeccability of judgment 
and memory.’”’ This he applies to the inspira- 
tion of the Evangelists. When President Bart- 
lett argues that it would put us in “‘an awkward 
dilemma,” “a reductio ad absurdum,” as in 
**a house divided against itself,” if we allow 
that there are errors of fact in an inspired 
B ble; that ‘‘correct statements were secured 
by a control’? “not mechanical, but ‘dynam- 
feal’ and effectual,” and that “to abandcno 
this would be to give up the doctrine of a 
sure Divine guidance in their teachings,” he 
seemed to convey the idea that a priori—at 
least, as far a priori as Christ’s promises— 
“‘there cannot be a single historical error in 
the New Testament.” We are pleased to see 
that he denies that he holds this position. 
And yet, on reading his article, we find it 
hard to believe that he holds the alternative 
position that possibly there are historical er- 
rors in the New Testament. 


It looks as if the Democratic leaders in 
Congress had not yet got quite enough of their 
effort to coerce the President. The Deficiency 
Bill reported in the House of Representatives, 
appropriating $600,000 to pay the marshals of 
the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1880, contains the following pro- 
viso: ‘But no part of the money hereby 
appropriated is appropriated to pay any com- 
pensatidn, fees, or expenses of marshals or 
deputy marshals for services rendered in con- 
nection with registrations or elections under 
any of the provisions of Title 28 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States.” No such 
sepmecs were or will be rendered during the 
fiscul year specified; and, hence, the unnecessary 
proviso has no pertinency to any end, unless 
it be to show what the Democrats mean to 
attempt during the fiscal year comméncing 
with the Ist of July, 1880, in the course of 
which will occur the election of the President 





and Vice-President of the United States and 
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of members of the next Ilouse of Representa 
tives. Tothis election the Federal election 
laws will be applicable; and the indications 
are that the Democrats, being unable to repeal 
these laws, will again try to defeat their 
operation by refusing the proper appropriation 
for their execution. They have once tried the 
pluck of the President on this point, and 
found it not a paying business. If they try it 
again, we have no doubt that they will be con- 
fronted with the same pluck, and be entangled 
in a dilemma of their own creation. The 
Democratic objection to the Federal election 
laws is that they are adapted to prevent fraud, 
especially in large cities. 


Tue experience of Maine, through the mantp- 
ulations and intended fraud of Governor Gar- 
celon & Co., shows the importance of the 
greatest official care and exactitude on the 
part of those who are intrusted with the duty 
of receiving the votes of the people, and then 
counting them and making the proper returns 
thereof. The pur of the law is so to regulate 
this process as to secure the highest certainty 
that the will of the voters will be faithfully 


‘registered. The process itself has many details, 


and is for the most part committed to plain 
and simple men, not familiar with all the tech- 
nicalities of the subject. It has, hence, become 
a general rule of courts that, when the will of 
the people is cleaily indicated, minor irregu- 
larities in the process of conducting an election 
and making up the returns shall not be re- 
garded as invalidating the election. It was on 
this ground, in part, that the Supreme Court 
of Maine condemned the course pursued by 
Governor Garcelon and bis Council, whose 
design was to defeat the well-known will of the 
people, on the pretense of e:¢-cuting the laws. 
There were minor irregularities which gave a 
color of law to this pretense, and the con- 
spirators seized upon this fact to serve their 
own partisan purposes. The lesson to be de- 
rived is that the laws should be made as simple 
and as easily apprehensible ag possible, and 
that inspectors of elect.on should seek scrupu- 
lously to comply with them in their minutest 
details. We trust that the warning given by 
the experience of Maine will not be lost upon 
the country in the next presidential election. 
The procedure should in every state, and at 
every stage, be so absolutely in conformity 
with law as to leave no opev questions on this 
ground. Both of the great parties, if honest, 
will endeavor to secure this result. 


Tue House of Representatives last week, by 
the decisive vote of 175 yeas to 62 nays, passed 
the resolution of Congressman Kelley which 
declares that the negotia:ion of a commercial 
treaty by the President fixing rates of duties 
on foreign goods imported into the United 
States, is an infraction of the Constitution and 
an invasion of the prerogatives of the Ilouse. 
We referred to this question last week, and 
then briefly gave our reasens for favoring the 
resolution of Mr. Kelley. Itis true that the 
House of Representatives is not the expounder 
of the Constitution, except for the purposes of 
its own legislative action, and that even then 
its exposition is not final. We presume, how- 
ever, that this decisive vote will prevent the 
President from negotiating any commerrial 
treaty with France changing the rate of cuties 
on imported French goods without providing 
in the treaty itself that it shal] not take etlect 
until it has obtained the sanction of Congress 
Such a provision was inserted in the commer 
cial treaty with the Hawaiian Islands and should 
be inserted in every treaty that changes the 
revenue laws of the United States. The tax- 
ing power belongs to Congress, and all bills 
for raising revenue by taxation must originate 
jn the House of Representatives, and the Prest- 
dent should either make no treaties that re- 
late to the raising of revenue or he should 
provide in the treaties themselves that they 
shall not become operative until they have 
obtained the approval of Congress. It, is only 
in this way that he can, in the exercisé of the 
treaty power, avoid a conflict with the legisla- 
tive department of the Government. 


...-Dr. C. N. Sims lays the foundation this 
week, in an introdactory article, for a discas- 
sion next week of the various plans proposed 
for modifying the Methodist Itinerancy. He 
shows that the Church is coming to see that the 
itinerancy would be a better rule if it admitted 
of some exceptions in pastoral work. We are 
happy to add the name of Chancellor E. 0, 
Haven, D.D., LL.D., of Syracuse University, 
to the list of writers in this series. Dr. Haven 
has strong convictions on the subject and his 
articles will be higbly valued. 

....1t is impossible to take a bit of satisfac. 
tion In reading the reports of the trial of Mr. 
Demond, the treasurer, through whom the 
Massachugetts Home Missionary Society lust 
so many thousand dollars. The auditor did 
not examine the securities,and the trustees 
did not know whet were the investments, and 
now the most guiltyman cannot be convicted, 
Perhapsit is about time for the business men 
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to retire, and the much-abused clergymen to --.-It {s said that Mr. Hotchkiss, the obsti- INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


take their hand at administering the funds. 


-.»»Henry Kiddle, the late New York 
superintendent of public schools, certainly 
meant nothing irreverent when he replied, to 
the objection that it is putting the angels into 
an undignified attitude to imagine them 
taking up their time with spirit-rappings, 
that our Saviour says: ‘‘ Behold I stand at 
the door and knock.” But if Jesus had had 
nothing better to say than these “ spirits,’ 
when they knock, the world would not now be 
worshiping him. 


.... The Nation says that ‘outside Ezra Ab- 
bot, who is otherwise engaged, there is little 
doubt that the best Hebraists to be had in this 
country, and by far the best, are Jews.’? We 
have never before heard the learned Ezra Ab- 
bot classed among Hebraists at all, much less 
as a pre-eminent one; and the evidence is 
not accessible that the best Hebraists in the 
country are Jews. The best rabbinic scholars, 
doubtless, are. 


> 

--»»The Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., has 
published, under the title of “An Appeal to 
the Presbytery of Brooklyn,” a speech which 
he had written, but accidentally lost the op- 
portunity of delivering to the Presbytery, in 
the matter of his father’s request for “a judi- 
cial investigation,’’ with which the Presbytery 
did not see fitto comply. We think the better 
way for both father and son is to let the whole 
— pass out of notice as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

....-The Supreme Court of Missouri holds 
that the statute enacted by the legislature of 
that state authorizing the police in St. Louis 
to seize gambling-tables and devices used for 
gambling, and making it the duty of the 
president of the police to cause them to be 
publicly destroyed, is unconstitutional, inas- 
much as it deprives the owners of their proper- 
ty without due process of law. This nallifies 
a law that was intended to secure a good end. 


...-It has been proposed to amend the 
Constitution of the United States so as to 
provide that “no citizen shall will, bequeath, 
or devise to any one legatee property or money 
exceeding in value fifty thousand dollars, or 
an annuity exceeding sixty per cent. thereof.” 
The Boston Journal suggests an improvement, 
to the effect that “no citizen shall die who is 
unable to leave fifty thousand dollars to each 
of his legal heirs.” 


..+.We are glad to add our endorsement to 
the appeal of Mrs. Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
quoted in Mary Clemmer’s letter, for aid for 
suffering Ireland. We would much rather 
give in this way than through Mr. Parnell. 
Sister Clare begs that Protestants, as well as 
Catholics, may be asked for subscriptions. Mrs, 
Sherman will be responsible that they will be 
forwarded and properly expended. 


...-The Catholic clergy of Cincinnati are 
making strenuous efforts to prevent the sale 
of any church property for the payment of 
Archbishop Purcel)’s debts. So far, at least, as 
the money represented by these debts pro- 
duced the property, which we understand to be 
the fact on an extensive scale, then simple 
equity demands that the property should be 
held liable for the debts. 

....The Pittsburgh Advocate thinks Pennsyl- 
vania has been overlooked, in that nobody from 
that state has been named for the Methodist 
episcopate. It inquires: “‘Ien’t there a 
preacher in Pennsylvania whose name is W. 
H. Warren?” We answer, promptly: No. 
There is, we believe, a man in Philadelphia 
whose name is H. W. Warren, and an excel- 
lent man he is. 


..--Half of the judges of the Supreme 
Court of Maine are, it is stated, graduates of 
Bowdoin College. We have not seen it stated 
that the Chief-Justice, John Appleton, is the 
son of old President Appleton, of Bowdoin. 
He is now over eighty years old, we believe, still 
in his full mental vigor, and so little of a pol- 
itician that he has never been to Washington 
in all bis life. 


..--A number of men in Hudson, in this 
state, created a fund, by contributing $100each, 
to be equally.divided among them at the end 
of the year, with the provision that whoever 
should be proved to have used profane 
language in the course of the year should 
forfeit his right to withdraw any part of the 
money. This is one way to stop swearing. 

....The Poughkeepsie Zagle, a stalwart 
Republican paper, takes strong ground against 
any scheme for changing the plan of choosing 
presidentia] electors; not because the present 
plan is the best one, but because it is inex- 
pedent to change it at this time. We are in 
hearty accord with the Zagle on this point. 


....Governor St. John, of Kansas, estimates 
that since last April at least sixteen thousand 
colored emigrants have arrived in that state, 
and expects that the number wil] be largely in- 
creased in the course of the current year. If 
the South desires to stop this movement, it 
must remove the causes that lead to it. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


mate twelfth juror in the Hayden trial, 
always votes against the majority. Those who 
knew him predicted that the jury would not 
agree upon any verdict. There are some such 
men in the world, and they make not a little 
trouble for themselves and others. 


--+»The legislature of Maine has adopted a 
joint resolution providing for an amendment 
to the constitution of that state so that a 
plurality of votes, instead of an absolute ma- 
jority, will be sufficient to elect a governor. 
The experience of Maine shows the proposed 
change to be eminently wise. 


-.--A correspondent sends us an extract 
from Prof. F. L. Patton’s treatise on “ Inspira- 
tion,’”’ published in 1869, to show that he held 
then, as now, that the historical credibility of 
the Bible, apart from a doctrine of inspiration, 
is a sufficient support for Christianity to rest 
upon. 


----Colored men edit six newspapers in 
North Carolina, three in Louisiana, two in 
Tennessee, and the same number in Texas, and 
in Virginia, Alabama, and Mississippi one each. 
This shows progress since the abolition of 
slavery. 


.--Senator Beck does not believe in the 
constitutionality of legal-tender notes, and is, 
nevertheless, opposed to withdrawing from 
these notes the legal-tender property. The 
Senator is beautifully consistent with himself. 


.---The Fusionists of Maine, now that their 
conspiracy has collapsed, are making their ap- 
pearance and taking their seats in the legal 
legislature of that state. This is just as we 
expected. 


.-. Tn the two houses of the Louisiana legis- 
lature there are 134 members, and only 13 of 
them are Republicans. So much for bulldoz- 
ing in that state. 


----Groverism in Oregon, in 1876-77, and 
Garcelonism in Maine, in 1879-80, do not make 
a very respectable record for the Democratic 
party. 

-+»»-Mr, Hayt’s removal from the office of 
Indian Commissioner seems to give great satis- 
faction to everybody, and was, doubtless, 
wise. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly = in every case, 
No remedy known - s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam fog Coughs, ids, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


DICTIONARIES. 











WE regret exceedingly the delay experienced 
by many of our subscribers in receiving the 
Dictionaries ordered by them, and thank them 
for the patience with which they have waited. 
We urged our friends to send in their orders 
early, in order to avoid the great rush during 
the last days of December ; but many delayed, 
and the consequence is, Messrs. Lippincott & 
Company have fallen greatly behind in ship- 
ping the Dictionaries. We have just received 
from them the following letter, which will 
satisfy our friends that everything is being 
done for them possible : 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8th, 1880. 

“In reply to your’s of yesterday, we would 
say that we are doing all we possibly can 
to fill your orders for Worcester’s Dictionary. 
We have sent a postal-card to all the persons 
whose names you forwarded to us, assuring 
them that their copies will be supplied in the 
shortest possible time. We arenow delivering 
to your subscribers about fifty copies per day, 
and atthis rate we will require some five weeks 
yet to satisfy every demand from you. The 
fault is not yours that this work has not been 
done sooner, and: would not have been ours 
had we anticipated such a deluge of orders, 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“J. B. Lirprcort & Co.” 


GOOD HOTELS. 

Horet accommodations for travelers are of 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country, on business or 
pleasure. ‘‘ Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know, when he leaves home. The 
Grand Union ficeel, eppasite Grand Central 
Depot, New York y,is a very popular re- 
sort, because the attendance there is oo 
and satisfactory. charges are reasonable 
and the menage complete. Try it. Families 
can live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. Be careful to see that Grand Union 
Hotel is on the sign where you enter. 











Easy boots, of su) r quality, for ladies 
and nen Walkin, 98 Fourth Avenue. 
Soe Ecuned 1000: Fine Work aspecialty. 


EquiTaB_e Live ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Ws have received the new statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, but too late 
for publication in the proper department this 
week. We will, however, favor our readers 
with some of its most important features. 

Its assets are now $37,366,841.75, showing an 
increase of nearly $2,000,000 over the previous 

ear. 

, Its new business amounts to $26,502,541.00, 
showing an increase of about $7,000,000. Also 
an increase in outstanding business of nearly 
$5,000,000, and a surplus over and above all 
liabilities of $7,500,000, being an increase in 
surplus strength of more than six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The total amount paid to its policyholders 
and their representatives during the year was 


$4,988,871.09, 

No company, it is believed, has ever achieved 
greater success during the same space of time 
than this company. The assets of the com- 
pany, asthe statement shows, are invested in 
the most solid and conservative sec urities. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of investing 
money during the‘past year, the interest ac- 
count, we are informed, shows nearly six per 
cent. net on the total investments of the com- 
pany, which is quite remarkable, when it is 
considered how much money must tem- 
porarily lie idle. 

The success of this institution is accounted 
for by the energy, and skill, and popular 
methods which the company has adopted. All 
its policies are now indisputable after three 
years, while all ordinary policies contain a 
clause giving a liberal surrender value in paid- 
up insurance in case of forfeiture. 

The Board of Directors of the Equitable 
contains as large a representation of the best 
business men and financiers as that of any 
board in the country. All its officers, also, 
are exverienced men in the business and great 
attention is paid to all the details of the busi- 
ness by the directors personally. 

Next week we shall print the statement in 
full, to which we (in advance) invite the spe- 
cial attention of our readers. 


MassacHuseTTs MUTUAL Live INSURANCE Com- 
PANY. 


Inthetwenty-eighth annual report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
published on another page, the following figures 
deserve special] notice: Receipts for 1879, $1,- 
113,983.69 ; disbursements, $1,088,935.32 ; total 
assets, $6,639,727.39 ; liabilities, $5,975,289.38. 
The surplus now amounts to $664,438 01 by the 
Massachusetts standard, or by the New York 
standard to $1,101,000. During the past year 
there has been a gain in surplus of $168,000. 
This gain by the New York standard is about 
$175,000, a very handsome gain. Considering 
the increase of surplus, the officers propose to 
declare larger dividends this year. The new 
business of the Company has increased during 
the past year, and the president in his report 
states that special efforts will be made to add 
to this increase during the present year. The 
officers of the Company are: E. W. Bond, 
president; Henry Fuller, Jr., vice-president ; 
Avery J. Smith, secretary; and Oscar B. Ire- 
land, actuary. — et 

BERKSHIRE LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY. . 

The annual statement of the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company is also published on our 
insurance pages. The receipts ($589,739.98) 
during the past year are more, while the dis- 
bursements ($427,872.98) ure less, than they 
were a year ago. The assets now foot up to 
nearly three and a half million dollars, and the 
surplus by the Massachusetts standard is 
$310,865.65. The officers are: William R 
Plunkett, president; James M. Barker, vice- 
president ; James W. Hull, secretary and treas- 
uer; and William H. Hall, assistant secretary. 
The New York City Agency is at 271 Broad- 
way, of which Edward O’Neil is the manager 
and Wm. L, Boynton the special agent. 


Tue twa Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This company has its home office at Hart 
ford, is an honor to the State of Connect- 
cut, and is well and favorably known over the 
entire country. In the statement published 
in our insurance Pages, the figures show that 
the company stands on a good, solid basis, and 
that the proportion of assets to liabilities is 
perfectly safe. The surplus by the New York 
standard amounts to over $5,000,000, and the 
assets to $25,636,195.41. The officers of the 
company are Mo G. Bulkeley, President; 
J.C. Webster, Vice-President; J. L. English, 
Secretary: H. W. St. John, Actuary; G. W. 
Russell, M. D., Consulting Physician. 


Tue Niuacara Fire Insurance Company. 

The annual statement of the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company presents positive proof of 
the return of more prosperous times, in that 
its assets are larger and its liabilities smaller 
than a yearago. Its capital stock is $500,000, 
and net surplus $517,542; its total assets be- 
ing $1,851,777. The officers are H. A. Howe, 
President, and Peter Notman, Vice-President 
and Secretary. 


BE PRUDENT. 
Every husband and father should insure his 
life, for the past few years have demonstrated 
in every circle the fickleness of fortune. Those 
residing in the West should give the prefer- 
ence to Western companies, and thereby 
build up home institutions and increase the 
capital of the West. The Union Central Life, 
of Cincinnati, is now next the largest insurance 
company in the West, and is managed by 
gentlemen every way worthy of the confidence 
of the public.— . 
CHRISTMAS!!!—Tue Great Hormar 
Grrts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import- 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upwarg and 
constitute a very choice present. F. 
Wuitman & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


WHEN you visit or York City, seve Le 3 
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RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN CALI. 
FORNIA. . 


WHat ir Orrers to New SETTLERS.—PRo- 
DUCTIVENESS OF THE LANDS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN PaciFic RAILROAD.—INTERESTING STA- 
TISTICS SHOWING VERY RaPip GRowTH. 


ALL the indications point to the coming of a 
greater number of immigrants to this country 
during the coming spring and summer than 
for many years past. The advance guard of this 
great host is elready on the way, and arriving 
here daily. Germany and Great Britain still 
continue to furnish the great mass of the im- 
migrants. The majority of the new-comers 
have been engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and in coming to this country they hope to 
better their fortunes. Most of them are 
anxious to obtain homes for themselves, and 
in no way can they accomplish this so easily 
as by pushing out to a new country, where 
land is fertile and cheap, and where in a few 
years, by thrift and economy, the desired ob- 
ject can be surely attained. But it is not alone 
the newly-landed foreigner who is turning bis 
face westward. There has been a steady 
stream of emigration from the older states. 

Some of the finest lands to be found any- 
where within the United States are comprised 
in the land-grants of certain railroads, which 
are now thrown open to settlers at low rates 
and on easy terms. These lands possess the 
advantage of being on the direct line to a mar- 
ket, and the settler thus has at the outset what 
many have waited several years to obtain. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Company has a 
fine land-grant, comprising over 8,000,000 acres 
of the best agricultural, grazing, vineyard, and 
timber lands to be found in California, situa- 
ted between San José and Fort Yuma. Be- 
tween San Francisco Bay and the Colorado 
River, in Santa Clara, Santa Cruz, Stanislaus, 
Merced, Fresno, San Benito, Monterey, Tulare, 
8an Luis Obispo, Kern, Santa Barbara, Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, and San Diego 
Counties there is to be fouud a marveloys va- 
riety of soil, climate, and crops. Here may be 
seen some of the largest grain farms on the 
Pacific Coast, while cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
and other important products are easily raised, 
besides fruit of all kinds. There are many 
very large stock-farms, and the raising of 
sheep and cattle is made as much a specialty 
as on the line of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
The last season has been one of the most pro- 
ductive in the history of California.. The 
wheat crop has been especially large, and the 
amount to be shipped abroad will add much 
to the wealth of the state and tend to open up 
new tracts of land for the cultivation of wheat 
and other crops. 

The system of irrigation has worked an 
almost complete revolution in farming on the 
Pacific slope. The rainy season insures the 
crop a good start. During the dry season 
which follows the farmer whose land is pro- 
vided with irrigating ditches can regulate his 
“ rain-fall,” giving the growing crop as much 
or as little as may be deemed needful. The 
long dry season is a sufficient guaranty against 
the crop being 4 ged by ve rains, 
as is often the case in the Eastern, Middle, and 
Western States. No large and costly build- 
ings are required to house the crop as soon as 
itis cut. It is cut, threshed, and allowed to 
remain in the field until the farmer is ready to 





RT otal yield of some of the counties 
through which the Southern Pacific Railroad 
runs is marvelous, considering the short time 
during which they have been afforded other 
than a local market. Stanislaus, Merced, and 
San Benito are now almost exclusively grain- 
producing counties, although before the com- 
pletion of the railroad they were devoted 
almost entirely to grazing. The county asess- 
ors report the following returns for the year 
1879: Merced County raised 4,090,000 bushels 
of wheat, 735,000 bushels of barley, 40; 
bushels of corn, 7,273,930 pounds of wool, and 
163,000 pounds of cotton ; from 154 acres of 
grape-vines were produced 7,300 gallons of 
wine and 970 gallons of brandy. Stanislaus 
County produced 500,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,500,000 bushels of barley, 75,000 bushels of 
corn, 100,000 bushels of rye, 7,500 bushels of 
peanuts, 120,000 tons of Irish potatoes, 18,000 
tons of sweet or Carolina potatoes, 75,000 tons 
of hay, 15,000 junds of hops, 1,573, Pounds 
of wool, and 55,950 gallons of brandy. San 
Benito County produced 475,000 bushels of 
wheat, 300,000 bushels of barley, 40,000 pounds 
of flax, 45,000 pounds of tobacco, 240,000 
pounds of wool, and 25,000 gallons of wine. 
Fresno, Tulare, and Monterey Counties are 
for the most part devoted to stock-raising. 
They are well timbered. Since the completion 
of the railroad, large numbers of permanent 
settlers have purchased lands and converted 
what seemed to be illimitable grazing tracts 
into thousands of superior farms. Monterey 
County, in 1879, had 19,038 horned cattle and 
sent 500,000 pounds of wool to market. Its new 
farms produced 766,666 bushels of wheat 
1,490,000 bushels of barley, 169,000 bushels of 
oats, 14,000 bushels of corn, 50,000 tons of hay, 
and 10,000 tons of sugar beets. FresnoCounty, 
with 30,842 cattle and 594,725 sheep, produced 
250,000 bushels of wheat. For several years 
immense aqueducts and other means of irriga- 
tion have been constructed in this county, and 
it will in a few years be one of the greatest 
grain-producing counties in the state. The 
same is true of Tulare County, which is largely 
devoted to grazing; yet in 1879 it produced 
1,255,141 bushels of wheat, 507,675 bushels of 
barley, and 39,420 bushels ofcorn. It has 16,- 
058 cattle and 208,578 sheep, and produced 
1,400,000 pounds of wool. Kern County was 
given up almost exclusively to mining until 
the completion of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, yet in 1879 its assessment rolls showed a 
roduction of 92,500 bushels of wheat, 150,000 
ushels of barley, 8,000 bushels of oats, 24,350 
bushels of corn, 2,390 tons of common potatoes, 
1,458 tons of sweet potatoes, and 1,352.000 
pounds of wool. Fresno, Tulare, and Kern 
Counties have the largest body of level, fertile, 
unoccupied land, accessible agp a in the 
of railroad 
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ae eee | region, and - to San 
cisco abnually more than $1,000,000 worth 
of frait ani vegetables. Among its produc- 
tions for 1879 were 950,000 bushels of wheat, 
357,640 bushels of barley, 300,130 pounds of 
hops, 105,750 gallons of wine, and 48,275 gal- 
lons of brandy, while the value of the fruit 
crop alone was more than $500,000, and the 
wool clip and vegetable crop nearly as much 
more. 

Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Bernardino 
Counties constitute what is known as semi- 
tropical California. They lie between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Coast Range of moun- 
tains. Los Angeles is the most pi ctive 
county in the state. Its production for 1879 
was as follows: wheat, 360,000 bushels ; bar- 
ley, 648,000 bushels ; rye, 57,000 bushels ; corn, 
1,000,000 bushels ; 8,000 tons of Irish potatoes; 
1,500 tons of sweet potatoes; 144,000 pounds 
of hops; 180,000 pounds of tobacco ; 500,000 
pounds of honey; 2,260,000 pounds of wool; 
1,708,500 gallons of wine; and 70,000 gallons 
of brandy. Its fruit crop was valued at $750,- 
000 Los Angeles County has fifty-six irrigat- 
ing canals, spread out into a network of 
ditches, which irrigate 46,750 acres of land. It 
has, also, more miles of railroad than any 
other county. It has 3,000 olive trees; 180,000 
bearing orange trees; 80,000 bearing lemon 
trees; 150,000 almond, banana, fig. pomegran- 
ate, and English walnut trees ; 100,000 apple, 
pear, peach, plum, and othertrees ; and 6,000,- 
000 grape-vines. These figures show what 
can be done by irrigation. 

The purity of the atmosphere in the counties 
through which the Southern Pacitic Railroad 
runs is remarkable. Pulmonary complaints 
are almost unknown. Snowis never seen in 
valleys and no frosts occur with damaging 
effect. The days are warm and the nights 
cool. The rainy season begins in November 
and lasts three or four months. There are 
many fair days during this reason. 

The lands of the Railroad Company are of- 
fered at varions prices, ranging from $2.50 per 
acre to $10. Land covered with tall timber is 
held at $5 per acre, and with pine at $10. Five 
years’ time is allowed by the Company in 
which to pay for the land.— Tribune. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tus Symphony Society of New York will 

rform, at Steinway Hall, “La Damnation de 

‘aust,’ at the next public rehearsal, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 12th, and at the con- 
cert, on the following Saturday evening. The 
singing of the solo parts has been assigned to 
Miss Amy Sherwin (Marguerite), Mr. Julius 
Jordan (Faust), and Mr. Franz Remmertz 
(Mephistopheles). As this will be the first 
time that this masterpiece of Berlioz has been 
performed in America or England, or sung in 
the English language anywhere, these perform- 
ances will be the most conspicuous musical 
events of the season. 


The Oratorio Society will sing, ‘The Crea- 
tion,’’ at Steinway Hall, next Saturday even- 
ing, February 7th. The usual public rehearsal 
will be given on the preceding Friday after- 
noon. Miss Fritch, Mr. Jacob Graff, and Mr. 
Whitney will be the soloists. 








THE London anp LANCASHIRE.—Under the 
energetic and wise management of Mr. James 
Yearance, the company’s special agent for the 
United States, the London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company has made a great success 
in establishing its business in this country. 
The company’s income in the United States 
last year, during the six months it has been 
here, was $425,578, and its losses only $103,848. 
The excess of income over expenditures (in- 
cluding the expenses of organizing its business 
fn this country) was $212,437. The company 
has assets—mostly United States bonds on de- 
posit and in trustee’s hands here—to the 
amount of $775,003, and a net surplus of $466,- 
939 over all liabilities in the United States. 
At home the company’s position is well as- 
sured, its cash assets being nearly $2,000,000 
and its shares having a market value of 250 per 
eent. Mr. Yearance is to be congratulated 
upon the successful results of his management 
and upon the bright prospects his intelligent 
enterprise has opened up for the company. 


BRONOHINE, a specific for the cure of bron- 
chitis, catarrh, coughs, colds, and chronic af- 
fection of the throat, is a remedy that is 
coming more and more into general use as the 
public are becoming familiar with its good 
qualities. Bronchine is said to have the rare 
quality of aiding the are organs, always 
more or less affected in bronchial and pulmo- 
nary troubles, instead of weakening and other- 
wise disturbing them, as is the case with many 
cough medicines. Bronchine has cured the most 
obstinate coughs, and for colds in the head it 
is likewise beneficial. Amid hundreds of testi- 
monials, the following is selected from Rev. 
— Dix, D.D., rector of Trinity Parish, New 


ork : 

“7 Church Street, October 26th, 1876. I 
I have pleasure in permitting you to add my 
name to the long list of those who, from their 
own experience, testify to the merits of your 
now celebrated preparation known as ‘ Bron- 
chine.’ The cold must be a particularly ob- 
stinate and vicious one which s not readily 
yield to its potent persuasions, and I should 
deem myself unjust were I to withhold the 
acknowledgment of the good turn it has served 
me on many occasions. I am, vety truly yours, 
Morgan Dix.” 

Bronchine is sold at retail by Druggists, and 
is prepared by the Relief Manufacturing Com- 
pony. 46 Beaver Street, this city. Relief Vege- 

ble Anti-Bilious Pills, made by the same 
company. have a large sale and are said to be 
a decidedly good cure for dyspepsia. 








puntioslart if ee ae 
Blots Chswnnt, Hazann &Co., proprietors, 


BrsHorp GiLmoovr, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
used the Great German Remedy, St. Jacos’s 
Om, and endorses it highly. He writes about 
it as. follows: ‘‘Iam pleased to say that the 
use of St. Jacos’s Uri has benefited me great- 
ly, and [ have no hesitation to recommend it 
to all as an excellent curative.” 


A SCOLDING WOMAN. 

Tue barbarities of the ducking-stool. for the 
cure of scolding women, though abolished by 
law, is now oftentimes practiced by a kind of 
social barbarity none the less reprehensible. 
Women scold only when they are ill. Instead 
of blaming them, we should prescribe Hop 
Bitters. The entire system will undergo a 
genial, pleasant change. The nerves will be 
quieted and acerbity of word and thought will 
give place to amiability and affection. Healthy 
women do not scold or have hysterics. 








THE efficiency of Warner’s Safe Pills was 
first rendered unquestionable by their use in 
the English army in malarial regions, where 
the stomach and bowels were peculiarly sub- 
ject to derangement. They were found to be 
the best of army medicines in such regions. 








MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 





. pa THE ORIGINAL be 
Fisk University Jubilee Singers 
afte’ ° in du 


r an absence of three years ring 
which time they sang to t crowned Heads of Grea 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BRONCHINE. 

The accepted remedy for 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 

THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT IxDesra AS TO THE HOUSE- 


Only a REMEDY TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 
man Seen seatnensels os have been Sasntehed hy cur 


ct . 
VEGETABLE ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS 
will cure DYSPEPSIA and remove bile and give 
thy action to the LIVER. 
For sale by all Druggists and 
RELIEF MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 Beaver Street. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH ance: 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Contains no Terra Alba, Alum, Corn Starch, Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or of kind. Ost BAKING 
Powpers contain 40 to 50 PER CENT. OF FILLING, 
corn starch, rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the er above-mentioned impurities, making one 
pound of this Powder to 
almost any other 
POWDERS, IN ADDITION TO BEING ADULTERATED, ARE 
SHORT HT, sO that you do not get much over 
twelve or thirteen for a pound. e Amount 
of fre Purchase ill be Forfeited to any dealer 
finding my Po r ort eight, or any. im. 
a 2 if, Whatever. Manufactured by rei 4 
and 2ist Street. 


. HA , SY N.Y. For sale by 
& TILFORD, Broadway 














CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a cen’ , on the basis of 
“Fair * Goods, and aa The 
from the country will have the best attention. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Cornwer SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, New Yorz, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 





BR Sd yy) made on Ti) t hero 
and address letters : ‘ . 
DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad S8t., N.Y. ~ 


THE 


(REAT AMERICAN 





‘DS SILTRERGE Prete ionin 
For New Terms for 








1880 see page 29. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY Ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred..........-+++eeeeeees $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued........-...20+ ceeeees «+ 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.......-++0++- - 815,895 35—-$1,948,665 13—$7,674,231 91 





$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tiOMS tO BAME.... 1... cecccccecccccccerccccecccccseccccece eoccee «678,061 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances...........6.-eeeseeeseeeeeeseeeees - 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 


Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ete... 417,258 7 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... ote 88,635 00 
Profit and loss acCOUNt.......+ee.eeeeeereeeerees Coes cccccccococees 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 


$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............-++ $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34).........ccecececercrcecccceccocscsscscces 14,791,267 72 
NE nnn cndinne$iaedineps 0600$s onttee sp othe sebeds <teeenns 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company | 
as additional collateral security)........ 2.20.0. e eee cece eeeees 14,364,158 43 j 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on ' 
these policies amounts to $3,225,000). ...........- see cece eee 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1879............ 2. cece cece cece cree ees 379,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 
in liabilities)....... i RSeMeebalad dbus tagnedis Gane ere 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances............ fh si cidlbn CNAACESE EMD oem Re dened seer enense 88,036 91 


Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879............... 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


306,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


York. 

Excess of market value of securities Over COSt.........-eeeseeeee eee 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879........... eo ccccccccccece $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January ist, 1879...........-++- $399,486 68 
Reported losses; awaiting proof, etc...........esseeseerereees eo-+. 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid................eseeeeeeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium..............00 sees eeeeeeeeeeees 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............-.seseeeseeeeeee 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent...........+.+. paleoud de eede Cove cdedendsseseceesoe 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent., over $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,688,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 





uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1879, $2,811,436. 
TRUSTEES. 
ORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOW. A. WHITTEMORA, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID Dows, WM. H. APPLETON, H, B. CLAFLIN, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
BIG DELL,bupertatmndent of Leencien MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
GHT, M.D. : Presiden‘ 
CH rence 100 Kast 26th St.,| Medical 
me ee WILLE H. BEERS, 
‘ Vice-President and Actuary 
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SENATOR BAYARD’S SPEECH. 





Senator Bayard, of Delaware, last 
week addressed the Senate in advocacy of 
his resolution, proposing to deprive United 
States notes of their legal-tender property. 
He said ‘‘that his great objectin urging 
the adoption of the resolution was to 
bring about~ actual resumption of specie 
payments.” In his opinion, resumption ‘‘by 
the existing system is as idle as to bail 
water with a sieve.” The difficulty with 
the system is that the notes, when re- 
deemed, are not destroyed; but are directed 
to be paid out again and kept in circula- 
tion. Under this system, they are not final- 
ly redeemed at all. What and all that is 
done, or can be done, is to keep them at 
par with coin, without really paying and 
thus extinguishing the debt. 

We entirely sympathize with Senator 
Bayard in his zeal to get rid of legal-tender 
paper money. We do not believe that it is 
the money authorized or intended by the 
Constitution, and do believe that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States declared 
it to be constitutional only by an extreme 
and even dangerous stretching of that in- 
strument. We further believe that our 
currency system will never be in a sound 
and safe condition until legal-tender notes 
are paid and withdrawn from circulation 
altogether, leaving coined money as the 
only legal tender. All proper measures 
tending to this end have our hearty sym- 
pathy. , 

If the resolution of Senator Bayard sim- 
ply proposed to deprive of the legal- 
tender property all United States notes in 
the possession of the Government; or that 
should come into its possession, so that, if 
reissued, they would go out without this 
property, we should then see no objection 
to it. The resolution, however, goes fur- 
ther than this, and withdraws the legal- 
tender property from all these notes, 
whether in possession of the Government or 
in the hands of the people. Now, in re- 
spect to the notes held by the people, and 
while they are so held, we do not believe 
that the Government has the right to dis- 
possess them of their leral-tender character, 
any more than it would have to reduce their 
denominations, and thus lessen the sum 
which they represent. They are obliga- 
tions aga‘ast the Government, and when 
they were originally aut'iorized and issued 
the legal-tender property was made a part 
of these notes, as much so as the stipulation 
for payment. The Government is the 
debtor, and the holders of the notes are the 
creditors. -How, then, can the former 
change the character of these notes 
without the consent of the latter? 
They were issued as legal-tender notes, 
and such they ought to remain so long 
as they are outstanding and in the posses- 
sion of the creditor parties. We do not 
believe in a law that would virtually change 
the contract to which the Government has 
pledged its faith. What is printed on the 
back of these notes by the authority of the 
Government is as much a part of the con- 
tract as that which is printed on their face; 
and it is the former part of this contract 
which Senator Bayard proposes to abrogate 
and repeal, while the notes are outstanding 
and beyond the control of the Government, 
so far as any right to change them is con- 
cerned. We cannot give our assent to 
stich legislation; and, hence, while in entire 
sympathy with the ultimate purpose at 
which the Senator is aiming, we must ob- 
ject to his resolution in the form in which 
it is drawn. 

The only just and proper way to get rid 
of the legal-tender element in these notes 
is to get rid of the notes themselves. This 
is to be done by getting the notes into the 
possession of the Government end destroy- 
ing them; and this possession. is to be 
gained by their redemption in coin, or by 
funding them into bonded obligations, as 
vaas originally intended, or by both meth- 
ods. We believe in paying the legal-tender 


debt and destroying all its evidences. 
This should have been done years ago, 
and the work should now be commenced 





and continued till the last legal-tender note: 
Afiavpears.” * , 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

BUSINESS during the past week has 
been fairly active in nearly all departments 
of the wholesale trade, with prices firm and 
in some cases steadily advancing. The 
produce markets remain in an unsettled, 
feverish condition, though values are still 
above shippers’ limits and the export trade 
continues light. > ; 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—A sum 
mary statement of the imports and exports 
of the United States for the month ended 
Nov. 30th, 1879, and for the eleven months’ 
ended the same, compared with the corre- 
sponding periods of 1878, shows: Imports 
of merchandise for month ended November 
80th, 1879, valued at $50,468,755; for same 
month in 1878, $88,254,587; for eleven 
months ended November 380th, 1879, 
$453,996,819; for corresponding period of 
previous year, $400,296,152. Exports of 
domestic merchandise, mixed gold and cur- 
reney values, for November, 1879, $78,847,- 
841; November, 1878, $68,803,508; for 
eleven months ended Nov. 80th, 1879, 
$674,919,012; for corresponding period of 
previous year, $662,568,817. Exports of 
foreign merchandise for November, 1879, 
$956,224; November, 1878, $1,429,298; for 
eleven months ended Nov. 80th, 1879, 
$9,387,050; for corresponding period of 
previous year, $12,715,217. 

The exports of domestic produce from 
this port for the past week amount to 
$6,744,879, against $6,817,258 for the cor- 
responding week of 1879. 

The total imports for the week were val- 
ued at $11,758,252, of which $8,913,706 
cons:sted of general merchandise and the 
remainder dry goods. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
INDORSEMENT WITHOUT KecouRsE.— W hen 
an indorser of a note or other negotiable 
instrument places against his signature the 
expression ‘* without recourse,’ it is gener- 
ally supposed that his liability then ceases. 
But in an important legal contest recently 
decided by the Supreme Court of Kansas 
a view of the matter was taken which, 
while it is undoubtedly legally correct, 
presents considerations of a character not 
gencrally taken into account by business 
men, and going to show that a warranty 
still remains in spiteof the use of this ex- 
pression. The Court, in its option, cited 
the decisions hitherto poe on the ques- 
tion, and, in the light of these precedents, 
the Kansa3 Court now Jays down this gen- 
eral principle: ‘‘ The transfer of a note by 
indorsement without recourse impliedly 
warrants that the prior signatures to the 
paper are genuine and that it expres;es 
upon its face the exact legal obligations of 
all such prior parties.” 

ALTERATION-oF Note.—An erasure of a 
seal after the name of a surety on a prom- 
issory note is a matcrial alteration, which 
will discharge the surety; and this, too, 
notwithstanding euch alteration does not 
prejudice the surcty, but makes a contract 
more favorable to him.—Organ vs. Allison, 
Sup. Ct. Tenn. 

STocKHOLDER.—If the holder of stock as 
collateral security transfers the shares to 
his own name, he makes himeelf liable as a 
stockholder for the benefit of creditors.— 
German Nat. Bank vs. Case, Sup. Ct. U. 8. 

THE MONEY MARKET worked easily 
all the week, and the offerings of capital 
generally exceeded the demand for loans, 
which were made at 8 per cent. on Govern- 
ment bonds and 4 to 5 per cent. on stocks, 
Prime mercantile paper was in active de- 
mand and good supply. We quote first- 
class endorsed notes of short date at 5 per 
cent.; four months, 5to 54 per cent.; and 
good single names, four to six months, at 
5} to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—British consols 
were steady at 98} to 98%. United States 
bonds were active and firm. American 
railway securities strong and in some cases 
higher. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
weak, closing on Saturday at 4.824 for 60 
days and 4.843¢ for demand bills. New 
York exchange was quoted on Saturday at 
the places named as follows: Savannah, 
buying 1-16, selling 816@; Charleston, 
very scarce, 15 bid but none on market; 
New Orleans, commercial par, bank 250 
premium ; St. Louis, par; Chicago firm, par 
to 25c. prem. ; Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 4124- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8750, We 


quote: 





Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver....,.. ce 113% 114% 
Trade Dollars .....c.---ss-cepecmreceens-» OE OWE 
Baives ana Quarters .......... Ibs vewe oss 00% ~—Sséparr. 
} tine RCTS, nesnbeaiidel hoses OG Da 
STOCK MARKET.—Speculation at the’ 





Stock Exchange was active, with the tone 
of the market somewhat irregular and at 
times feverish. Early in the week prices 
were marked up 3} to 6 per cent., with 
largest transactions in Erie, Lake Shore, 
Grangers, Pacific Mail, Southwestern, and 
coal shares. Toward the close, under the 
influence of sales to realize profits, prices 
reacted 44 to 3 per cent.; but in the final 
dealings the market was strong again, at a 
partial recovery. 

The following will show the course of 


prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low Clos 
tng. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna....1038 104 103 10234 
American Dist. Tel........... 72 72 71% «716 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 41 Se ee ae 
Boston Air Line, pf.......... 5 66 55 - 
Boston Land Co.............. 11% «(1156 1s = 
Boston Water Power......... 134 OidH_Cid GC 
Canada Southern........... oo 2 ws 71 
c., C., C., and I 7%, W477 








C., ©., and Ind. Gen.......... s 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... lil liy 14g lie 
Con, Coal...... ecce Be San 





American.... atten ou 
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St. Loris, Alt.andT.H.,pfd. 68 63 63 63 
St. Lontr and Iron Mtn....... t6 Hi, 5044 6 
St. Louis and San Fran...... ° jo 4554 
St Louitand San Fran., pf.. 57% bg 
St. Louie and, Fran.,}si pf.. 73 ™ 
WEED THEOL, cee. - seers enee 
St. Paul & RF -cegcoce Fa 4 - or 
8234 oats Py1< 
Onion Pacific........ «.--.+-+ 1 103 = 
Western Union Telegraph.. 1 rom 
Wahash Pacific........+- & * 
Wabash arm Pacific, pf..... 21 . > at 
he... ei Bs 
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Pacific Railway Company, h 
that the Company would be prepared, on 
February 5th, to issue its certificates of 
stocks, pursuant to the articles of consoli- 
dation, in exchange for the certificates of 
the Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific, and 
Denver Pacific Railroads, upon surrender 
of the same at the Union Trust Company in 
this city. ; 

The directors of the Chicago, Burlington, 
and Quincy and the Burlington and Mis- 
souri River Railroad Companies have 
finally voted in favor of the consolidation 
scheme noticed some time since; a scrip 
divictendof 20 percent. and a cash dividend 
of $1.25 per share to be paid to the holders 
of the stock of the former Company, and 
the stock of the latter Company, amountin 
to $9,890,800, is then to be retired, a 
new stock of the vig Burlington, and 
Quincy Company is to be used in its stead. 

The Chicago, Mitwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway has obtained ssion of the 
C.icago and Pacific road, a line of 88 
m les, running from Chicago to ‘on, Tit. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
Pailroad Compavy make the following 
Irief revort for the year 1879: gross earn- 
ings from all sources, @19,042,200.08; ex 

nses, $16,131,839.20; net earnings, $3,- 
Bio 451.73: interest on bonds and rentals 
of leased roade, we eee actual profit 





wane coo bmg one —— : 
ft is ichiohe praesent pee 


{February 5, 1880. 


information that the cost of narrow-gaug- 


ing the Company’s road, a few years ago— 
amounting to $873,809—has ever since been 
carried on the books as an asset, and is now 
for the first time written off and deducted 
from the nominal surplus, leaving this item 


$3,658,387. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active but 
irregular, Erie consolidated 2ds rose to 
90}, fell off to 893, and rallied to 90. Do. 
funded 5s rose to 85 and fell off to84g. K. 
5 Igts sold at 1053@105%, and do. seconds 
fell off to 674 and rallied to 68}. Lehigh 
and Wilkesbarre consolidated assented rose 
to 973. Michigan Central 6s of 1909 rose to 
110. St. Louis and San Francisco, Class 
A, to 90; do., Class B, to 694; and Denver 
and Rio Grande 1sts to 101$. Chesapeake 
and Ohio currency 6s declined to 41. 

STATE BONDS were active and firm. 
Louisiana consols advanced on large trans- 
actions*to 493; Alabama, Class C, sold at 
65; North Carolina special tax, third class, 
at 6}; South Carolina non-fundable at 
74@8; Virginia deferred at 9; Tennessce 
new at 81; and District of Columbia 3-65s 


at 90}. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were in active 
demand and closed a fraction higher for 
some of the issues, The latest quotations 
were as follows: 


Bid, Asked, 
Onitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 1 403: 
United Siates sixes, 1800, Coupun..... 1 1 
United States sixes, 1831. rexiovered lu4 1 
United States sixes, 1581, coupon..... 104 106 
nited States fives, 1881, registered oy 
le es 
oa 107, 
1 107 
1 le 
1 1 
1 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury nuw hoids $505,220,,u0 in Lured 
Slates bonds to secure bank circulauun. 
United States bonds deposited ior circu- 
lauou for the week, yd02,000. Umted 
States bouds held for circulatuuow withdrawn 
during the week, $§1,892,NW. Jatcual 
bank - circulation Outstandimg: currency 
notes, $42,207,189; cold notes, $1,42u, 120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes ior 
redemption for the week, as cumpureu with 
the corresponding pesiod of lust )cur, are 
as follows: 








1830. 
New York,.....cssccsecseeess $1,£70,.00 
OD..... - oe y ty 
Philadelphia... Wy 
Muscellanevus: _ 8. 000 
TOtal.....recrccececeeees $1,460,000 


TUE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
coutinued decrease in specie aud circula- 
tion. ‘ihe resuit for the week is a loss of 
$624,950 in surplus reserve, the bunas now 
holding $3,979,020 above legal limits, 

The following is the stutcmeut for the 
week in full: 

Net 






































































































































Loans Average Depustts 
Namesof anu Dis- of Legal cr han 
Bunxs. cOUl.18. as. Ten evs. $ 
New York.. §9,.2 1.00 61,6.3,000 (653,000 €9,1:28,000 
utah. 6,410,000  B82Z,7U0 xxpwU0 4 2..4,.00 
diercuanuts’, 7.417.000 1,2.7.400 So.uu0 230.3 
Mechanics’. 6.872 ¥v4.0U0 410,100 570A 
Union....... 4.657 TK 78,000 400 D276 2UC 
rica. 8,225 254,00 276,00 71¥.00 
rhenix..... 35d. UL 716, 68,00 w2d,000 
CRF sccccscce 6.520 ¥00 1,710,700 180.000 = 6,6_7.,00 
Tradesmen's 8.106.600 426.000 60 045,20 
Fuitom...... _1.6)4,du0 £04.,00 142,700 .1y0, 00 
mical. .. 12,642,100 8,375.700 = 2b7.00) —12,48.700 
fer. Exch.. 8,49..200 Stin.St 165,000 2.719.560 
Gallatin Na. 084. 421.700 = 1s8400) 2.80 110 
s1ch.& Dro. 1,325 85.000 62.400 116, 
M'chs.c‘ira, 848), O¢ 62,000 228,140 92, 
enwich. 992.4 16,300 24.10 975310 
Lea. Manuf. 2.566.100 965.000 266,400 2.251,V00 
Sev'nthW'é — 957.700 105 600 = 120.200 906,c00 
st’teofN.1. 2.042.014 801.900 20°,00 (2.965 600 
Amer. Ex... 13.00 000 9215,(0 810.000 = 10.583.( 00 
Comme 13.7.2. 4,48 708,000 11,552,800 
Broud w: 357.500 585.500 414,500 22,64 
Mercan 3.750.000 497,000 876,100 3.1.05.000 
~~ errr bas.400 Ser UD at 06 
Ke te. D, . 
Atham... 8.648 721,100 217800 8.683)-00 
eople’s.. 314.BUl 125.300 72,000 .213,2 
North Am 01 266.000 59.000 1,419 50) 
er... 7.042.700 1,080,600 658.200 78, 
sogceee Bye} since asa 3908.50 
Metropoli’n i 045.0600 ate 
Citizens’ 08.800 840,400 85,5 0 2.992.400 
Nassau..... 2.168.200 119,700 Ta 200 129. 
Market.. 2,542,400 607.70 894600 2,126,700 
Ste a 
Lea 7 7,00 
Gora sce, Sasi, 8100, HO) Fan 
4 ° ! 
ptinental 1574800 83.800. 281500 1266300 
fa SHES tans Megs hoes 
5 4 . 4 
tmp. & Tre 15170800 8.564.100 720000 17.561 
Mec. Big. As 500 156,100 $5 700 (658,300 
North 867,500 22 300 600 209.80 
East River.. 1.017.900 186,100 67.300 816,700 
Fourth Na., 16,824.500 2.928.100 1,397.00 16,157.41 
Cent. Na 8,010,000 1,059.00 810.000 7,285, 
Na.. 2.664, 820.00 414.900 2,804,000 
Ninth Na... 4,898,100 1,128,600 811,700 5.101.500 
First Na.... 13,465,000 700 = 388.°00 13,200.°00 
Na... 7.005.100 1 800 835.400 7,105 200 
N. Y.N. Ex. 1.288.000 17540 74.800 91.200 
Na. 1.350.400 82.000 2°5.090 1.07000 
N.Y.Co.... 1.126100 41.400 819.700 Leos 8 
Ger. Amer.. 2238200 254400 167/00 2.1115 
Chase Na... %,900,400 457,300 260,200 2,863,000 
The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared w that 
of last week: 
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ey n= +988 -140 
esobe aa 90 
The deposits in the savings banks of this 

state since Christmas have ranged from 10 
to 33 per cent. in excess of those of last 
year, the depositors comprising all classes 
of the community. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of 4 per cent., payable 
~~ o 5th. 

The Rutgers Fire Insurance Compan 
bave declared the usual semi-annual divi- 
dend, payable February 2d. 


= |8t.Nicholas....1% — 
= [Btate of Re ¥.:320 - 





FIN ANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market price«, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow tnterest on daily balances; and for 
tnose keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou, 
poas and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

12" We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bendis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds,” coples of 
which can be had on application. 


FIsK & HATCH. 


RAILROAD LANDS 
SOUTHERH CALIFORNIA. 


The attention of all heads of families or others con- 
templating going West ts called to the extraordinary 
offers now being made by 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 


m et ty 74". ES OF CIINICE RMIN 
ND. FRUIT ANI VINEQ AUD Avani 

LYING ADJACENT TO THE RAIL go4 

rt. 





in Stanislaus, Meroed, Fresno, Tulare, ke Aa- 
Jes, San Beruardino, San Diego, Sap Benito, Men 
rev, and Santa Clara Counties, which are us -Xe~ 
Gi reo oeri ves pes UEALT HEU 
CCPSSINILITY T, AXD iN- 
artpr Pen Y TO ALKET. DIN 


BEST WHEAT, FRUIT, GRAZING 
VINEYARD, AND TIMBER 
LANDS IN AMERICA, 


and are adapted to all purposes of eer 
ae, and ‘may LS ped ts { my trnete of ad acoeses Geen 
om 


to €20 according 
to qualit petoced on, ani accessibility to the 
wa y the main line 
_ these lands haf Increase in value annual! 
y thou: f heads of families we nn TE 
4 along the Southern Pacific Rall 
erected nd 


re racre at f. 

Weise per acre, for speculative purposes. —— 
A everywhere throughout the counties sbo: 

Bamed no new) me ag Qn occasional ee.ste 

does no is really NO vine 


TER WEATHER t ip Southern Californi 
tury purposes hundred over bas a fire tv , for cult. 
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gurrfed on in Santa a tae In Los A cles 
pugnasee, See San Diego Counties are 
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ofall the wine and brandy made tn California fs pro. 
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n 38 
fetbest honey. In! 3 Le Angeles : according 0 
assessurs. re ing Oran: 
and 8. ive trees; also about 060.00 
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ng with rice sugar. 

65 000 le noe. already taken homes 
a nia since the ovinpletion of of the 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0. | Meare ee 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, ane France. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


BovguTy sé SOLD D aN D AEX CHANGED. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


ond da Setetbancea ior Banke. 
PHELPS, STOKES & C0O., 


SA P. POTTER, President. 
45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC of AND FOREIGN 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 7 


CIRCULAR yp : 
25 Pine Streex, 2 








ON THE UNION BANK O 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


Draw Bills on Londen. 
Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


en Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 
IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 


New York, 





= Ailewed ov Daily Balances, 
TFO SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
WILLI TCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 








drawing 8 cent. and 9 per cent. semi-annual inter FIN ANCI AL AGENCY 

est. None a r) 
F. A, ROZIENE, Charics City, lows, Bad! TM ae 

Nee Tork Corbin’ Banking Compe ae on; Serene = —* nideys 

Matthews & Cornwell, Capi Of Monree Street’ | CAPITAL....... 200,000. 

First Wational ‘Bank. Charles Cit earee econ, fowe. 

Rider, of John Bell & Co., Dubuque, fowa. aa 4 nica Ndas, MISSOURI A at See Dactness of the 


D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
dency” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages, 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


IMPORTANT FINANGIAL ORGANIZATION, 
UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT CO., 


61 Broadway, New York. . 





GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
Capital Stock, - - $1,250,000. 
Office eT ¥ Broad St., New York. 


C. BIDWELL, President. 
ZL. D. CORTRIGUT, Secretary. | 











PRESIDENT, SECRETARY. 
ED aa BATES DORSEY. 8S. 4. WHEELWRIGHT. 
TREASUR COUNSEL, 
H. B. LAIDLAW. COUDERT BROS. 
DIRECTORS. 
EDWAED BATES DORSEY..Mining Eng’r. | A. F. WILLMARTH, { Vice-Pres't Home 
I. C. BABCOCK..Treas. Adams Express Co. of Wm. 8. Nichole 
*: | WM. L. JENKINS, Jr., “ a" 
WM. M1. GUION..} fateamsuin bi — GEO. B. WEST........ oo | Mae Co nal 
WM. PITT SHEARMAN,} kate c Freneurors THOMAS MANNING..................0. Broker. 


OAS. M. FRY, Pres. Bank of New York. 
JONATHAN ODELL Banker. 
D. 8. APPLETON, °f D- Avpicton & Co. 
ULYSSES 8. GRANT, Jr.............. Lawyer. 
St. Nicho! 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, | Pres, St. Nicho\as 
JAS. P. ROBINSON, Consult’g Engin’r, N. ¥. 


GEO. W. ent - Life Ins. Co., 


ston, Mase. 
C. A. WHITTIER, § ?f, 


Ry at Hi geinson & 
"k's, BY si’n, Mass. 
JAS8. D. FISH, Pres. Marine National Bank. 
H. HAVEMEYER, | *! Haveme Esauers. 

‘s Cor been organized to ress both fn this country and a’ 
rng teats clionl to oe = shall "have neh ad me of on 


ne guarants 

m st thorough investigation gineers, employed by them special- 
ly o: that 2 parpese, and the mee that the proper<y is yielding, apd ‘should SEs to yield for many 
year 4 come r dividends to investors from th the actual ea: be a gs the Min 

The ames of the officers of this Company afford a'pple security that what is promised will be certain! 
— Toa 5 — the possibility of personal liability of assessments, all organizations moted aA tn is Con 

ny will be ba@d on a nominal cap! ual value and subscription ‘and the 
Hrs ey Na will be under the most ee Tegal advi 

The first property offered by the Company. witht its full indorsement and recommendation, is the 


SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD ee ut 


situated in Butte Cou California, and tc" of two of the best vel deposits in the with p 
ome supply = pan ge and a compl lete 8: stems of reservoirs and tht at A A gan.e. eg OY oa 
earnings w 


roperts my orming ghe consolidat: ion in the'l inst steoventy days’ work $80,790 
r the present ce ye 
be : a] tintatned a for ST ssdeabe mecciang oo tae percentage on the subscrip- 
ue can te regularly maintained for a 
= —- a oo e regularly nde with Pre mies 


HENRY W. FORD, | Pres. of Teevaulic. Bank 
EDWARD A. FLINT, } Consulting . -- 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, | U- 5. 


nee eeeeewewereeres 


L sevée Mae 
e Insurance. 


CHAS. L. PERKINS, { of Forking Sect Cheate, 


oat Tower. Giddings & 
L. B. GREENLEAF, } Eo..0" Bank 

PP Sy 9 
J. BAKER, { Sranciece. R.R.. st Leste. Me. 


ARTHUR SZWALL, § Uih ae bak Me 





broad—viz., that min- 
o De a mpd = parties that they have received the 
an 





ely increased 
All the reports on this pro) 
t for fifteen yespeses 
the tailings wrhich bave here a Gon 
For further information apply at tine ‘Ofloe ~~" 


“THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT COMPANY,” 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


@ EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. 


NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Office, 201 Broadway 


January 1st, 1879. 





January 1st, 1880, 


ASSETS. .............ccccecseee.-. $1,829,650 $1,851,777 
LIABILITIES. 

Loss Claims, ete.................-- 51,455 42,882 

Re-insurance Reserve...........00 828,188 291,758 

Capital Stock.............secseees- 500,000 500,000 

Net Sarplas....c.cccocccccccccccee- 455,018 617,542 

$1,829,650 $1,351,777 





H. A. HOWE, President. 
PETER NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


BANK, | ¢ 
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Lai, Heanal Rela BL 


First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds, 
DUE 1917. 


poses at $12,000 mile of completed road. 

000 cas: r mile ehrondy paid in r+ stock —R--4 
tions =. expended in construction. 

Pri and interest payable ti in New York, cva- 
pon: and October. 

We offer a bulance of $500 000 of these bonds at 90 
and interest, reserving the right to advance the 
b.  , notice, and recommend them as a ‘e in- 

e! 


AMERMAN & BURWELL, Bankers, 
No. 16 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


KIT CARSON 


GOLD AND SILVER MINING Co., 


OF EUREKA, NEVADA. 


rporated under the laws of the State of Nevada. 
capital’? 1 al, 100, .000 shares. Par value $10. shares 
unass 
SEVEN THOUSAND SHARES are offered forsale at 
TWO DOLLARS PER "4 For full pastionleve ab 
to developments etc. apply by letter or in peree n to 
Gre ROBBINS, duph, at the otter of TLL AM 

52 Broadway, New York. 


KUHN,LOEB & CO. 


HAVE ron SALE A NUMBER OF 


CHOICE INVESTMENT BONDS, 


4 DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF WHICH CAN BE 
HAD UPON APPLICATION AT THEIR 


OFFICE, NO. 81 NASSAU ST. 


8ST. JOSEPH AND WESTERN R. R. STOCK, 
8ST. JOSEPH AND PACIFIC R.R. BONDS, 
KANSAS AND NEBRASEA R.R. BONDS, 
FLINT AND PERE MARQUETTE B.R. BONDS, 
CENTRAL R.R. OF IOWA BONDS, 
NEW YORK AND OSWEGO B.R. SECURITIES, 
NEW JERSEY MIDLAND R.R. SECURITIES, 
WANTED BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 














Sonor bast Mining Ct, 


OF BODIE DISTRICT, CAL. 
12,000 Shares offered at $1.25 per Share 
(for limited time only). 

OFFICE OF COMPANY, 48 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


Parties Desirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2 =. ms on the old Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
‘ormerly HOWHBS & MACY). 
meee Commission 


Ay Tt yy at re per cent., payable 





tx 
This house transacts a aan 
business, with very 
Interest allowed 
on demand. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


ARE YOU INSURED? 
FIFTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE Rovenss Fink INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 180 ChaTHAM SQUARE, 
JUNCTION OF \. ORTH AND MOTT STs. 

The Board of Directors has ye! the usual sem!- , 
annual dividend, payable o> 2d, 1 
FeLows, President. 








Josern W. Dva.iss, antin 





THE BATIONAL BANK OF THE EEPURLAG, ¢ 
New RK Janney Sit} 
DIVIDEND. OF FOUR ry PER CE 
Loney & rae has ty p44 been declured, pore le 
Februa th, proximo, ae which date the 
books be closed. E. H. PULLEN, Cushier. 





LITTLE PrTTsBURGH CONSOLIDATED MINING Loo amy. , 
118 and 115 RRoapway, NEw York, Jan. 22d, 1880. 

Typ EN D, K9. 9.—The Board of Dit ectors have 
ared_ a dividend of $100,000 (One 
A | I Bee ! Dollars’, teing 50 cents pur share 
(par value £100, on the capital stock of the company, 
out of the net earnings for the month of January, 1580, 
payable at the office of the company on and afte r Feb- 
ruary 2d. Trensfer books will close J: nuary 24th and 
reopen February Sth. GEORGE C. LYMAN, 5 cretary. 





OFFICE ov tye Ramon CENTRAL Rat FoapD Co., to 
New York, Jan. 22d, 1880. 

DIVIDEND OF THREE ‘3; PER CENT. 

his been declared by this company, payable on 
= lst day of Marc) next to the holders of its capital 

tock as registered at ze. M. on the 12thof February 
best, after which and — ¥ the 4th of March the 
transfer books will be close 


L. V.F. RANDOLPH, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE IRVING INSURANCE na 





No. 157 Broapway, 
New York, January 15th, 1880. 


A™ A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DI- 
rectors, held this day, a Semi-annual Dividend of 
THREE (3) PER CENT. was declared, payable on de- 
mand. W. A. MAGARICAL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE FaRRaGUT FIRE INSURANCE B Conair 
mean 
OMice, No. 152 Broad wa 
oom w YORK, Jan. 1: isthe Taso. 
HE BOARD OF pennctons HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividenu of Five Per 
also an extra Gridend of Two AND ONE-HALF 


ee able on demand. 
” ‘SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


HORTENSE MINING COMPANY. 


On Monday, January 19th, 1880, the price of shares 
will be ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS each. 

Fifty thousand shares having been subscribed for, 
we are authorized to offer the remaining 50,000 shares 
at the above price for a limited period. 

DATER & TIMPSON, Financial Agents, 
No. 26 Broad Street, New York. 











Tar York National EXCHANGE Bank, 
=i OG ponuary 18th, 1850. ; 


BOARD a 4) 
declared a semi-annual divid: of T 

Ry he ie .freeof tax, payable on 

after Feb. 


C. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 





For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 20, 
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Commercial, 
OBITUARY. 

Mr. Stewart Brown, of the well-known 
banking-house of Brown Brothers & Co., 
of New York, and Brown, Shipley & Co., 
London, England, died in this city, on 
Friday last, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age, and his funeral took place on the 
morning of February 2d, at the Church of 
the Ascension, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Tenth Street. Mr. Brown had been a 
member of this church for forty years and 
at the time of his death was senior warden, 
The services were conducted by Bishop 
Potter, assisted by Dr. John Cotton Smith, 
Rev. John F. Steen, and Rev. J. A. Aspin- 
wall. 

Stewart Brown, in his prime, as we knew 
him, forty years ago, and onward, was, 
probably, one of the ablest and most re- 
markable business m@n ever known in New 
York. As a banker, having intimate busi- 
ness relations with all the principal cities of 
the world, he was known as one whose in- 
tegrity was always rated at the maximum 
figure; whose ability and sound judgment 
always placed him at the head among those 
engaged in his special line of business; 
whose influence was always conservative, 
even to the very extreme point of safety; 
whose quick and wise perception of what 
was safe and best to do in every emergency 
seemed almost an inspiration; whose 
<ourage in his unvarying course of vigilant 
watchfulness made him a most valuable 
counselor and friend; whose success in the 
minagement of his immense business— 
without any attempt at show, or special 
anxiety, or extraordinary effort—was appar- 
ent to all who came into his stately pres- 
ence; whose exemplary liberality as a 
citizen and as a Christian gentleman was 
worthy of all praise and admiration; and 
whose charming social qualities made him 
the idol of a wide circle of intimate 
friends, 

The famous banking-house in which 
Stewart Brown was @ partner had a very 
interesting history. About 1798 Alexander 
Brown, a linen merchant, came to this 
country, and, with his family, settled in 
Baltimore, where he established a linen 
house. His sons went to England for their 
education. As they became of age, they 
were taken into their father’s business. The 
firm-name in time was changed to Alex. 
ander Brown & Sons. In order to extend 
their business, branch houses were estab- 
lished. William Brown, the oldest son, 
was sent to Liverpool, in 1809, and attained 
great success there. Soon afterward the 
next two sons, George and John A., were 
sent respectively to Philadelphia and 
Boston. James, who died in November, 
1877, was sent to New York to establish 
the present house in this city, although at 
first the linen business was conducted in 
this city. The intention from the start was 
to change it to the present system of bank- 
ing. This occurred about 1827. 

From the time the house was established 
it has been one of the representative firms 
of the city. During the panic of 1837 the 
firm held American bills for a very large 
amount. This included £800,000 of pro- 
tested paper, and engagements were to be 
met in England amounting to nearly $10,- 
000,000. The resources of the firm were 
largely invested in American securities, 
which were not available at that time. 
This rendered it almost impossible to draw 
bills, or remit specie to England, while the 
panic prevailed in Europe, as well as in this 
country. The suspension of the firm at 
this time would only have aggravated the 
commercial embarrassment, and finally the 
English branch of the firm succeeded in 
securing a loan from the Bank of England 


sufficient to meet all the engagements in- 


this country. Securities to the amount of 
$25,000,000 were deposited. In six months’ 
time the whole sum was returned tothe Bank 
of England. This gave the firma reputa- 
tion for business ability and integrity which 
has enabled it since to overcome every ob- 
stacle. Among the main features of the 
business was the purchasing of bills of 
cotton, and thus the Southern cotton trade 
was helped enormously. At present the 
houses in Philadelphia and Boston, under 
the name of Brown Brothers & Co., are 
agencies of the New York house, There 
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are also branches in London and Liverpool, 
under the name of Brown, Shipley & Co. 

Mr. Stewart Brown wasone of the strong 
men of New York through his whole busi- 
ness career. He was strong in his exem- 
plary courage and fidelity, and strong in 
his financial ability and unostentatious de- 
termination to adhere to sound business 
principles. Where are the strong men who 
are to fill the places of such as Stewart 
Brown, David Leavitt, Alexander T. Stew- 
art, and others of that caliber, who have 
lately departed this life? We look for them; 
but find others of another fiber and make- 
up. There are plenty of rich men, without 
sound business principles, without personal 
gifts or attractions, without influence as 
citizens, and without any remarkable en” 
dowment of education or brains; and when 
they die there will be no sackcloth, or tears, 
or special regrets. 

Who are now to be our great leaders and 
teachers in business and commercial circles? 
Who are the men who are now gazed at as 
models by the young, just entering upon 
the stage of activity? They are those who 
will show you how to make a million in a 
year, how to “‘corner” wheat and gold and 
iron and even the Government. They are 
the men who will not. work, either in the 
field, in the counting-room, in the manu- 
factory, or in our halls of education. The 
hight of their ambition is to be independ- 
ent consumers and idlers. The less we 
have of such men the better for the Re- 


public, 
eI 


DEY GOODS. 


Tue week under review has witnessed a 
continued improvement in all departments 
of dry goods, and business with agents has 
been unusually active for so early a period 
of the season. - Buyers from all sections of 
the country are in the market, and are mak- 
ing liberal purchases, while values are very 
strong and in some cases steadily advang, 


Corron Goops were active and very 
strong. Supplies are very light, nearly all 
desirable makes of seasonable goods being 
sold close up to or ahead of production. 
The export movement comprised shipments 
of 1,786 packages from this port, 393 pack- 
ages from Boston, and 83 packages from 
other ports, in all 2,262 packages for the 
week; and 


Since Jan. Ist, 1880. .11,930 p’k’g's, valued at.. §780,000 
Same time tn 1879. .15,562 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 935,263 
Same time tp 1878. ..7,045 p’k'g's, valued at.. 402,935 
Same time in 1877. ...5,688 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 457,733 


Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in active demand and very short 
supply. Values are strong and steadily 
advancing. 

Cottonades were also active and all the 
leading makes continue sold ahead. 

Colored cottons were in fair demand and 
prices were very-firm. 

Corset jeans were moderately active and 
several makes were advanced in price. 

Stripes and checks were in good demand 
and most leading makes were marked still 
higher. 

Tickings were in active movement and 
strong, with a continued upward tendency. 

Waite Goops were in increased dcmand 
for piqués, quilts, and towelings. Values 
were strong and all the most popular 
makes are sold closely up to production. 

Print-cloths were active and higher. We 
quote 5c. for 64x64 cloths and 4jc. for 
56 


x60. 

Prints were in large demand for all the 
leading makes of new spring styles. Sup- 
plies were much reduced and some makes 
are already sold ahead. % 

Ginghams were active spring styles 
of staples and fancies, were very. 
firm and some descriptions are sold ahead. 

Dress Goons were in liberal demand for 
all the new styles of spring goods, and 
many of the most popular fabrics were sold 
closely up to production. 

Woo ign. Goops have shown a gradual 
improvement, and in men’s wear heavy 
goods the business was unusually large for 
the period of the season. Supplies are ex- 
ceptiorally small and values are strong, 
with a steady upward tendency. 

Fancy cassimeres were in active move- 
ment for heavy-weight all-wool and cotton- 
warp fabrics. Some makes are already 
largely sold ahead and prices are very 
strong. 

Worsted coatings were in improved but 


frregeles demand. 

Cheviot suitings were fairly active. 

Overcoatings were in jae request. 
Cloakings were quiet. 


“Batinets were in fair demand for both 
plain and printed effects, and many makes 
are sold largely ahead. ; 








Flannels and blankets were in moderate 
demand and prices continue firm. 

Forg1en Dry Goons were in steadily im- 
proving demand, and the prospects fora 
satisfactory spring trade are very encourag- 
ing.. Some of the new styles of fancy 
dress fabrics are exceptionally attractive 
and promise to have another su 
season. In staple dress goods there is not 
any decided improvement in the in , 
and black and colored cashmeres are still 
geurel guiet. Prices, however, are 
ms — ght ae — dress silks 

ere isa 8 y improved request, prin- 
cipally in fine qualities. Supplies are ample. 

ovelties in silk fabrics are in better 
request, and satin de Lyon meets with 
steady sale. Linen fabrics continue firm] 
held at the advance, and the demand, 
iggy = more moderate, is good for nearly 
all descriptions. Hamburg embroideries 
remain in steady request, and in laces, both 
real and jee erty is a very eutieipe 
tory ness, ite .goods are et. 
Woolen goods also quiet’ and in es re- 
onrtne fo cohort forei dry goods hi 
e imports of foreign at this 
port for the week amount to $2,839,546, 
showing a decrease of $1,058,244 as com- 
pared ted pe week, but eeaase yoo 
as com) ith the co wee 
last = The total of Rader 
for the week is $2,845,502, or $5,956 
more than the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES, 


MownaY EvEntne, February 2d, 1880. 
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« sca alo Thee Bo 
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Fearless........ 2 Re 
Fruit of the Loom a = - Hg 
SE Seats 10-4 374 
a “« ..838 103) “ heavy....100 40 
“ “ ..42 144' “ Nonp...... 36 134 
Forestdale...... 36 10 | White Roe: ----36 Ii 
G iD diascen |Wamsutta: 
Gold Medal... ..36 OXX.36 18 
ess aéebis 33.«#8 ** cambric.36 134 
Great Falls, Q ..36 10 | “«  @bdlewarp. 18 
° --31 74! Wauregan, 1008.36 135 
° 33 “ shirt cotton 12 
* ..33 8 s* No. 1....8 ll 
Hill’s Semp. Idem “* cambric.... 12 
9 | Whitinsville....36 9% 
9S alae es ae 
“ 42 12 ‘Williamsville : 
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BK asccssacad 3% «9 
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SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Siath Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for 4 Costerem, Outtite, Misses’ and Children’s 
; ORDER SOLICITED. 
Satisfaction guaranteed the same care given 


“ond for filustracea 
LADIES 


SHOULD NOT FAIL TO SEND FOR ONE OF THOSE 
MAGNIFICENT 


GROS-GRAIN SILK SUITS 


D. CRAWFORD & CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
pile Sante eaten <0 ERED eam. Goods that cost 


They also send for one of their Catalogues, 
which will be forwarded at once by mail, pos ‘ 


R. H. MACY & 60. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 








ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL 
CARE. 
Our 30 Departments stocked with 


choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOW 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


» HH. MACY & 00, 


For NWew Terms for 1880 
see page 29. 
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Iusurance, 


ONE YEAR AFTER THE REBATE. 


Tue annual statement of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for the year 1879 has 
been published. It is composed of an 
“annuity account,” an ‘‘insurance ac- 
count,” a “‘rev@énue account,” a “‘ balance 
sheet,” and an ambiguous statement as to 
dividends at the end. The annuity ac- 
count shows that the Company issued two 
annuities during the year, and that it has 
some twenty-three thousand dollars of an- 
nuities in force. The insurance account 
shows that the Company has less insurance 
in force than it had at the end of the year 
1874. The revenue account shows a decid- 
ed falling off of premium receipts and a 
large increase of death and endowment 
claims; and the balance sheet shows the 
smallest increase in assets which the Com- 
pany has had for fifteen years. In general, 
it may be stated that the statement is unsat- 
isfactory and anything but encouraging to 
the patrons of the Company. We have re- 
peatedly pointed out the great mistakes in 
the management of this Company, and 
particularly those which have occurred 
during the last year and a half. In Sep- 
tember, 1878, the Company commenced 
giving away the funds which belonged to 
the old members to any new customer who 





* would accept them. Under the plea of a 


necessity for new blood, it commenced tak- 
ing the very life-blood out of itself, by dis- 
criminating against those who had made 
the Company, in favor of those who had 
no rights whatever. That some action on 
the part of the Company at that time was 
necessary, in order that it might hold its 
prestige among the leading American life 
insurance companies we kvow now, but did 
not then, Its officers found themselves with 
a rapidly declining Company as to merit; 
well knew the mistakes which had led to it; 
and, in trying to correct it, made a far worse 
one than had ever been made before. For 
a period of about eight months new insurers 
were admitted to the Company by paying 
only about two-thirds as much as had been 
paid by those who had made the Company. 
The just indignation of the old members 
compelled the Company to abandon the un- 
just scheme; but the managers of the 
Company, instead of bending to the un- 
doubted wishes of its members, not im- 
proved with the lesson they should have 
learned, only abandoned the rebate business 
to announce a permanent reduction of rates, 
which was in reality to affect only new in- 
surers. We have, therefore, looked for the 
statement of the business of the past year 
with considerable curiosity, for we have 
felt that the wild course of the Company 
must begin to show its effects even at the 
end of the first year. About eight years 
ago the Mutual Life commenced what is 
now well known as the ratio trick, by which 
large amounts of dividends and other 
amounts were carried intothe premium in- 
come, in order that a smal! expense ratio 
might beshown. In addition tothis, about the 
same time, a large amount of money was di- 
vided among the officers of the Company, and 
charged on the books as dividends paid to 
policyholders. An actuary was discharged 
because he would not audit an account 
which he knew was not correct, and which 
he was ordered to audit by the president. 
The Company engaged in a fierce quarrel 
with a neighboring company, which had 
been quietly pushing for business in a suc- 
cessful way, which was necessarily dis- 
tasteful. This series of mistakes occurred 
at about the same time, and they were any- 
thing else than a credit to the Company. 
We propose to look at the progress of this 
Company since that time and see what the 
result has been. 

The assets of the Company during the 
period have increased each year as fol- 
lows: 1871-2, $7,011,001; 1872-8, $6,935,- 
522; 1873-4, $6,844,887; 1874-5, $6,343,788; 
1875-6, $3,541,630; 1876-7, $2,678,101; 
1877-8, $2,083,533; 1878-9, $1,333,877. 

The premium receipts for the years 
named are stated to have been as follows: 
1878, $17,818,889; 1874, $15,651,078; 1875, 
$15,731,970; 1876, $15,186,708; 1877, 14,. 
030,153; 1878, $13,092,719; 1879, $12,687,- 


The death and endowment claims for 
the same period are recorded as follows: 





1878, $3,379,675; 1874, $3,467,432; 1875, 

$4,885,083; 1876, $4,459,458; 1877, $4,712,- 

300; 1878, $5,827,883; 1879, $7,007,195. 
The expense of management of the Com- 


pany has been more irregular, but shows | 


the same general tendency. The reports 
for the various years show it to have been 
as follows: 1872, $1,351,710; 1873, $1,899,- 
284; 1874, $1,593,191; 1875, $1,468,563; 
1876, $1,397,430; 1877, $2,134,582; 1878, 
$1,626,697; 1879, $2,023,098. 

In the expenses of the past three years 
we have included amounts which are 
called in the annual statements of the Com- 
pany ‘‘ paid contingent guarantee account,” 
$494,919 for 1877, $277,101 for 1878, and 
$302,908 for 1879, amounting in all to 
$1,078,927; and we have included it in the 
expense account because we believe that it 
expresses the cost to the old members of 
policies issued under the rebate. We do 
not know what else it can mean, and have 
no doubt but that it expresses the amount 
paid for the rebate mistake. It is certain 
that the expenses of the rebate do not ap- 
pear under the head of commissions, or 
under any other head. The expression 
‘‘contingent guarantee account” never ap- 
peared in any statement of this or any 
other company until just prior to the adop- 
tion of the rebate. It has no meaning to 
experts in life insurance of any kind what- 
ever; and we have not the slightest doubt 
of its being simply a record of the ex- 
penses of the rebate, and as such have in- 
cluded it in the expense. . 

We ask any one to examine this record. 
It does not need comment. The figures we 
have given are taken from the Company’s 
sworn statements. They show conclusive- 
ly that the Company has started down-hill 
at arapid rate. They show that misman- 
agement has commenced to tell. We ask 
the officers and directors of the Company 
to look at the facts, and taen say whether 
it can by any possibility be a time for re- 
duction of rates. 

There is a point in connection with this 
matter which requires closer analysis. In 
1878, as we have stated, the premium in- 
come of the Company was sworn to as be- 
ing $17,818,889; but the insurance commis- 
sioner of Massachusstts, in his report for 
the business of the year, says that this 
amount was composed of four distinct 
items, as follows: 


The regular premium income of............. $9,421,212 
Extra dividend of 1872............ 2,204,627 
Regular dividend of 1873.......... 8,200,847 
Cash value of additions........... 2,992,201 


Making a total of moneys added 
to the premium income of the 
year, which were on hand at 
the beginning of the year, 


That this course has been pursued since 
no one can doubt. It has been repeatedly 
charged, and never been denied. In 1873, 
by carrying into the premium income 
moneys of various kinds, which were on 
hand at the beginning of the year and which 
in no way formed a part of the income of the 
year, it was made to appear that the premi- 
um income was very nearly twice what it 
wasin reality. Ifthe same ratio be applied 
to the claimed premium income of the past 
year, it is reduced to $6,724,576. This, prob- 
ably, expresses about the real amount for 
the year 1879. Being correct, and it must 
be very nearly so, we make two points: 

1.- Adding the interest receipts, the total 
income of the year amounts to about eleven 
and one-half millions, and, as the expense 
of management was over two millions, it 
forms an expense ratio for the year almost 
unequaled by the reckless companies which 
have failed because of their extravagance. 
The real ratio would be 17.34. We have 
taken this on precisely the same basis as 
the Company reported its income in 1873. 

2. The premium income of the Company 
appears to be less than its payments for 
death claims and endowments by nearly 
half a million dollars. It is but a short 
time since the agents of the Company freely 
circulated documents claiming merit be- 
cause its interest receipts were greater than 
its payments for death and endowment 
claims. That these claims now exceed its 
premium receipts seems to us certain. To 
the members of the Company this can.be 
nothing less than. startling. To talk of a 
reduction of the premium rate under such 
circumstances seems the hight of folly. We 
take the record as we find it, and we make 
no comment other than that the statement 





of the Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
the year 1879 shows most unfortunate mis- 
management. 

In the various states there are insurance 
departments, paid for by the citizens of 
those states, that they may be protected in 
their payments. Very many life insurance 
companies have failed, and always on ac- 
count of mismanagement. There seems to 
be no help for the policyholders of the 
Mutual Life except from the insurance de- 
partments. If a company ever needed a 
thorough examination, the Mutual Life 
does. If the insurance commissioners wish 
to do the duty which is imposed upon them 
by law, they will at once make an examina- 
tion of the Company. We ask that such 
examination be made, believing that it will 
show a condition of mismanagement which 
will place the Company in the hands of men 
who will yet save it and make it the proud 
institution it was in former years. 





THE WAY TO PUT IT. 





Tue latest thing in ‘‘ co-operative” life 
insurance that we have see is the prospectus 
of an association which states its ‘‘ advan- 
tages” to be: 

‘* First, and most important, absolute 


safety ; which is fully provided for by plac- 
ing the funds which are being accumulated 
with special trustees.” 


Here the ‘‘ co-operative” theory does not 
seem to include confidence in the integrity 
of ‘‘co-operative” associates; who go out- 
side of their association and hire somebody 
to take care of their money, when, if ever, 
there shall be any to take care of! 

“Second, the low rates required give all 
a chance to avail themselves of the benefits 
who can pass the required medical ex- 
amination.” 

What are ‘‘ the lowrates required”? For 
aman 25 yearsold who wants a certificate 
of insurance on his life for $1,000 (ithe 
*«class” which it is hoped will contain 1,000 
members always) ‘‘ the low rates required” 
are $8 for admission fee; $10 for deposit; 
$3 for 12 monthly dues; ‘‘ medical examin- 
ation extra,” which ought to be worth $3, 
to be good for anything; assessement of 
73 cents on every death, which, assuming 
10 deaths to occur in the year, will make 
$7.30. Thus it appears that ‘‘the low 
rates required” by the latest model of 
**co-operative” insurance make the cost of 
a $1,000 policy one year to a man twenty- 
five years old thirty-one dollars and thirty 
cents. : 

The same man, if he is insurable, can get 
a policy on his life for $1,000 in a first- 
class insurance company for one year for 
less than twenty dollars. 

By the ‘‘co-operative” association the 
insurance will be paid (if paid at all) after 
the money has been collected from the 
members assessed for that purpose. 

By the life insurance company the in- 
surance Will be paid out of money already on 
hand as soon as the death has been proved. 

But there are two things in this estimated 
cost of a year’s ‘‘ co-operative” insurance 
which may be changed: namely, the cost of 
the medical examination and the cost of 
the mortality. A medical examination to 
ascertain whether or not a person apply- 
ing for ® life insurance will live out his 
expectation of life according to the authen- 
tic tables of longevity is a special science, 
in which medical men can become skilled 
only by a long study and practice of it. 
Not more than one family physician in a 
hundred is fully competent to make such 
an examination. On this account, the 
large life insurance companies keep in 
their employ medical men who practice 
this science, and practice nothing else. 

Now, who examines the applicants for a 
‘‘co operative” insurance? The Royal 
Arcanum journal for October last—one of 
the many organs of this deluding system— 
says: 

‘* Nine times out of ten the man who can 
draw together the number of men requisite 
has eee eee judgment in regard 
to whetherthe risksare good or bad ; especial- 
ly upon the matter of family history. The 
physician is new, unfamiliar with the rules, 
and will nearly always pass a man with a 
bad family history, in spite of the rules 
before him, if he happens to know him as a 
robust, healthy-appearing men.” 


The truth will come out! ‘ A man with 
a bad family history ” is the man to get into 





a ‘‘co-operative” company. The man 
above all others. And what is the result? 

The report of the Union Benefit Mutual 
Aid Society (one of the largest ‘‘ co-opera- 
tive” concerns in this country) to the insur- 
ance commissioner of Pennsylvania, for 
the year 1878, shows that their mortality 
was eighteen and one-half to a thousand. 

Let us, therefore, revise the cost of one 
year’s “co-operative” insurance for $1,000 
to our young man. We will make the 
cost of medical examination 50 cents, in- 
stead of $3—especially if he be ‘‘a man 
with a bad family history.” We will as- 
sess him for eighteen and a half deaths, in- 
stead of ten deaths, at 73 cents each; then 
his bill for the year’s insurance will be 
thirty-four dollars and sixty-four cents. And 
— may he or, rather, his heirs expect for 
it 

There is one more “advantage” offered 
by the ‘‘ co-operative” concern: 

*« All moneys gained lapses and for- 
Seitures remain inthe fund, to benefit persist- 
tng members.” 

The traps which these concerns set to 
catch ‘‘lapses and forfeitures” are set with 
a@ very sharp edge. They do not offer a 
promising opening to the young man. For 
instance, the rule is that 
‘‘dues are payable monthly, on the first 
day of every month. Failure to make 
these payments within the prescribed time 
works a forfeiture; but payment, with fifty 
per cent. added, may be afterward re- 
ceived.” 

If they can only get the pane man into 
the concern, and then catch him on a for- 
feiture, and then squeeze fifty per cent. 
more out of his purse (50 per cent. of 
$34.60 is $17.80), making his year’s insur- 
ance of $1,000 cost him fifty-one dollars 
and ninety cents, then so much the better 
for the ‘‘ persisting members.” 

But the members are not given to “ per- 
sisting.” From the Pennsylvania reports, 
already referred to, we learn that, in the 
year 1878, of 23,311 members of ‘‘ co-opera- 
tive” insurance associations 5,473 forfeited 
their membership, against 2,874 in the previ- 
ous year. Six of these associations could 
pay only an average of $166 (instead of 
$1,000) to 87 widows. One widow received 
only $90, two others received only $37.50 
each, and another only $21. 

Truly, the greatest ‘‘ advantages” are to 
be found in keeping one’s self out of a‘ co- 
operative” life-insurance association. 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


TNA LIFE INSURANCE (CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN.—Jan. ist, 1880. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1879, at cost.... $23,761,342 09 


R 
Premiums in 1879........- $2,494,186 84 
Interest = pee other 











sources in 1870.......... 1,856,710 46 4,350,897 30 
$28,112,239 39 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death claims.............. $1,376,527 43 
atured ents.... 770,185 57 
Dividends to policyhold- 
ers and for 
a eam tegnsiqascesdees one = 
Commissions.......---..,. 218,585 50 
aminatiot d 
i fin smd = 202,468 37 
a wugslanenegpeqesh [s000 115,582 34 
Profit and loss..........-+ 86,891 43 $8,612,911 48 
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ee eeeeeeee eeeeerereses $24. 490 327 91 
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Cash on hand and in b’ks 535,927 07 
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and bonds.........-.+.+. 659,992 63 
Bank ee 1,022,658 04 . 
county, . 
wow bonds...... aetaas 6,182,458 57 t 
estate valued at $36, | 
487,689 00. .........+++6 9,779,581 56 
Loans on collaterals (mar- 
ket value —\y 468,866 91 
he eae. She 
icies, th t { 
of hich exceeds 
$6,250,000 00......+.---+5 2,970,882 26 
Due from agents and 
less amoun 
due agents and others 8,973 34 
Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879, 
BONEB. pccscocscccces $24,499,927 91 
Interest due and accrued, 
mo iy eee 9612,188 19 
jums course 
collection... .....--.++++ 100,365 69 
and semf-an. 
na ye - 109,702 94 
jue secur- 
ities over cost..........« $05,575 68 1,136,867 50 
Gross assets, Jan. ist, 
Lenccentdhtenataast a 
_ LIABILITIES, ones 
Losses and claims awailt- 
ing proof, and 
De ie scisveeid $358,507 74 
en: policyho! - 
ers, not Gue..........06+ 119,827 80 
Reserve for 
re - insur - 
ance on 
existing 
polictes, 
actuaries 
Standard $21,048,728 10 
- eS | 
of re-in- 
surance .. 83,102 40 21,465,625 70 
Loading on deferred and 
un 
COME. ......cesereense 43 2 
per re 831 
pane value of - es 
All other liabilities... 9,255 86 22,072,048 sz 
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LIFE INSURANCE RECEIVERS. 


Oor readers who are in search of infor- 
mation from any of the defunct life insur- 
ance companies of this city should address 
their letters not to any self-appointed 
“Agent” or self-constructed ‘‘ Bureau,” 
but to the honored and well-fed ‘* Receiv- 


ers” of these institutions, whose names are | 


given below: ° 

Name. Recetver. When Appointed. 
American Pop. Life E. Z. Lawrence .Jan. 16th, 1877. 
Atlantic Mut. Life.. E. Newcomb.... .Aug. 6th, ‘77. 
Continental Life... John P. O'Neill ..May loth, °77. 
Empire Mutual..... John P. O'Neill ..Jan. 4th, 1879. 
Globe Mutual Life. James D. Fish....May @vth, 79. 
Guardian Mut. Life H.R. Pierson ....March 8th, 1877. 


North America Life H. R. Pierson ....March 8th, ‘77. 
NewYork State Life H. R. Pierson ....March 8th, "77. 
Reserve Mut. Life H. R. Plerson ....March 8th, °77. 


Security Life Ins. W.H. Wickham..Dec. l4th, 1876. 
Worid Mutual Life 8. W. Rosendale..M'ch 23d, 1879. 
Widows’ and Or- 

phans’ Benefit 

L&LC.... ceereveee H. R. Pierson .. .March 8th, 1877. 





Tue Indiana Legislature at the last 
session authorized the governor to appoint 
eninsurance commission to act with the 
attorney-general and the state auditor in 
codifying the present laws of insurance and 
preparing a draft of a new law covering the 
subject. The governor, accordingly, ap- 
pointed Mr. John A. Finch, of Indianapo- 
lis; the same gentleman, if we mistake not, 
who once gave some vigorous and lively 
views of the business of insurance at a 
convention of insurers in the City of New 
York, some years ago. The commission 
have under consideration the following 
questions: 1, What is necessary to give the 
public accurate information concerning 
the standing of companics from without 
the state seeking to do business in Indiana? 
If. How should such companies be brought 
within the process of the courts of the 
state? III. Upon what basis should such 
companies be taxed, if taxed atall? To 
whom shall taxes be paid—treasurer of 
state or to treasurers of the counties where 
premiums are collected? IV. Supposing 
such a law to be constitutional, is it desir- 
able, on any account, or equitable, to adopt 
what is known as the reciprocal or retalia- 
tery law ee Law Journal. 

LTT 


ECURITY FR ss B 
O GLacy, FIRE, RO BLMax! BBERY. O8 Rocibkwr, 2 U2 





J 
Fidelity Insrrance, Trrah, and Sah Deposit Co, 
OF PUILADELPUTA, 
in thetr New Marble Fire-Proof Ballding, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CA PEP A Voce c0cccccdeccddate doddiccescsned $2,000,000 
The Comwneny also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR RUR- 

GL TT PROOF VAULTS at prices bp from $15 to 
t75 a ye: r, according tosize. An extra size for cor. 
porations and bankers. Alro desirable safes to upper 
vault for $10, looms end desks adjoining ouoits 
provided for Safe Renters. Vault Doors ied by 
fhe Yale Time Lock. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mod 
charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
FOKS, and GUARDIANS, and Receive and Execute 
Trusts of every description, from the courts, corpor- 
ations, and individuals, 

ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the aoe of the Company. 
As an additional socurity, the Company haa a pone 
Trvst Capital of #1 000. 000, primarily responsi for 
their Trust Obligations. 

2 ILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Pi Presient. 

JOHN B. GES lee President and in charge of the 
fruet 1 AL! 

ROBERT PATTERSON. Treasurer and Secretary. 


~~ 








Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Fdaward W. Clark, 
Alexander Fenry, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 


RS. 
William H. Merrick, 
oh: 





~ CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company. 


Notice ts hereby given that the Receiver is now pay- 
ing all policyholders whose claims have been passed 
upon by the Court, upon presentation In person or by 
attorney, at his office, 20 Nassau Street. Applicants 
must produce their receipts for policy. Death-claims 
approved by the Court are also being paid. 

Attorneys representing many claimants will save 
time by sending In a list of their policies before call- 
ing. As separate checks must be made out, several 
days’ notice should begiven when the list is long. 

JOHN P. O'NEILL, Recetver, 


METROPOLE INSURANCE C0., 


OF PARIS. 


Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 

1 the additional security to licyhold 
§ 100, Oro of stockholders’ Obligations Mond the sieht 
‘awe of France. 

UntTep STaTEes OFFICES 
sous ©. FA IGE. Resident a 
In Boston FOR THE UNITED StaTEa 

a. HL. wu NNEWELL, Esq., of Messrs. H. H. Hunne- 


ell & So 
GEO. 3. BARNARD, Esq, of Messrs. Geo..M. Barnard 


we 5 P. HUNT, President Atlas N. atpnal Bank 
Pridant of the took Beene an — 











~ For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 





THE INDE 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Aaneta, Jan. ist, 1879 (par vaiues)....... $33.470,782 23 
Lia bilities (Mass. Standard)........ +++. 81.119.857 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 


Surplus op New York Standard (market 
VANUEE. 200 cccccccccces: cccscccccccocccs -» $5,937,161 18 





Drrectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, EZ. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F.T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, ~<a 
OFF iczrs. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary.  B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. FF. H. Teese, Counsel 
“Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
OF THE 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
January Ist, 1880. 


























RECEIPTS. 
Premiums recetved in 1879....¢391,911 96 
Interest and rents...........++. 17, 03 
$589,739 98 
DISBURSEMENTS 
to Policyhbolders. 
For death claims............... $107,161 21 
For matured endowments..... 56, 
SO ee 80.612 59 
‘or dered policies...... 88,247 12 
832,006 92 
EXPENSES. 
Commissions and allowances 
to as and medical exam- 
COT GN... screcndscosainceses $52,470 11 
Salaries of of officers and clerks. 15,752 14 
Rent of agency offices,........ 4,013 11 
it GNI, a ncaccenesnacces 805 65 
—w- Peedvertising, post- 
SE, Givcasananasncesessencceep 6.436 95 
piteieesess expenses....... 8.332 18 onase 
f 14 
Seteress paid on guarentee capital........ 1,785 00 
contdbeaenereees ptepeogoeradedpecteiconp 4,017 02 
sinouranes p occccccccoccosecece eccccccccece 1,738 00 
872 98 
$427, 
United States securities, market value... $562,292 50 
City, county, and municipal bonds, mar- 
ee nas ecces Rees 
Loans on approved colla' 
Real estate, company’s 
estate, taken under foreclosure..... 
mium notes on policies in force 
Stock In Massachusetts 
yy value....... porscderecseees eoccece 
‘ash in Company's office........... ee . 
Cush to MDs nccdecccotocaposegecoseso coco .208 97 
Net oremlures in course of collection. . 16,628 64 
Net Seceeves peepee and semi-annual 
premju éé0 25.899 13 
Interest accrued on investments 64,751 39 
85 58 
428,726 22 
LIABILITIES. oan 
Re-Insurance reserve (4 per cent., actua 
GOnEe BERET oe ccnspacenenenpenescesee +++ 88,049.192 90 
Lema report < he Tay vet dive Lédecs iis 22.800 Ov 
ntingent ties 
Gaims. not adjus uste hesevessesvessns onee 20,000 00 
Unpaid dividends, ..........0.-c.0.-ee0++ 6.823 
Premitms paid in advance........ ecccseee 18 4°7 04 
seats leciger Credita. ......0.00-.ccccssese 50% 45 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard......... 810,865 65 
$3.428 726 22 


If the reserve is,estimated the New York ~~ 
ard (434 per cent. an — sbout £19600, 
surplus o7 the Company enaeen an. 
ing a total surplus of $4‘ 0: 
pedal iam 
WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
JAMES W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer. 
WILLIAM H. HALL, Assistant Secretary. 
NEW YORK CITY AGENCY: 
271 Broadway, corner of Chambers Street, 
EDW., O’NEIL, Manager, etc. 
WH. L. BOYNTON, Special Agent, 





The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Unton Building, 
New York, 


STTEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WH. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


ewable policy is a contract at once 


y y 
safe, and inex The jon of life 
Tasurence ts phe gd $5 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year 
large accumulations in fn the hands of tthe com ny = 
hes oat risk more re than the actual cost of one your's im 


“In this wa ay the Congese and Geleen af the ois ayetems 


offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
tract 

“Send for giving rates and full explana 

tions. 


t@” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


Scottish Commercial 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
F. Jd. HALLOWS, General Manager. 


Piepdttestesccs PE 
U. 8. Branch Statement, Deo, Sist, 1878. 





Uv. 8. Branch omen deni ee Pas 8t., New. York. 





z. W. CROWELL, Kesident Manager. 


PENDENT. 


| TWENTY-EIGHTI 








Matured endowments 
Sarplus returned to pol 1d ticles in dividends..... 
Surrendered ana cancel 


PPrerrrerr iris eeeee 








E. W. BOND, President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary, 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 





Total ...ccccccccccccerevcccecerccess ocececcceseccccescccccoses 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


















[February 6, 1880. 





I ANNUAL REPORT 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31st, 1879. 


RECEIPTS IN 1879. 


seeccsceses Coe ecereececceereeececcescencecesceesceoeccscescccscceseccccscesccscsesesscocoscesccscscses GIO), 208 Ol 





85,787 27 68 
eoee $1,113,983 69 69 





423 46 

143,500 00 

eeccee 161,859 47 
125,685 21 




















Total Ments to POlicyholders. .......ccccccccccccsccccccccccccccegg@Pocccccccccccsessscccocess 1,468 14 
Commissions ro hc ~~ hacen é0edecce 119,970 61 pr 
Other expenses............+++ enevesscce epeccecce ~~ Puesescqseusauceeocces eccvedcoe 84,448 67 =: 154,414 28 
Taxes, licenses, and other state fees............sceecercoececcessecsaceeee ereccoccccecosess os 11,127 98 
Reinsurance ...... becvccscocccccsesssoe Soocecscocescctovcccececcocccccoccces eonscosce eccecccccse 6,646 88 16,774 81 
Expences on real estate ebtained by forestesure (taxes, insurance, repairs, costs, chee 
i, MTs shes nnoncishmeedeibiamen tndedbeneniidiied nema daeiapacaeineidnnanedase than ee 5 
Profit and lvss (premiums paid on U. 8. bonds from 1866 to 1877, inclusive)..... ........ 21,301 7 76 278 08 
Total disbursements.........ccesseseseseeerreereeereres 2 $1,088 935 82 
ASSETS. 
First loans on real estate..............++++ ercccoscocecs secccenceconcencenee GCSES SB 
aia te 
268,175 3 
689.270 00 
deepvoveatovqntbesbapotesceqpacscnenscceseqanenennens 2 7, +43 
204.241 98 
2,344 50 
‘urniture 8,000 CO 
Cash on hand, in bank, and in transit (since received). . 100.147 80 
Sembautheh GAN HED RONAN inca dna406utd» <b fois a ax<<cace--- 0+ -enaagopeddzeranc 228,005, $s 
Premiums in course of collection (lees cost of ce 40,589 
ferred premiums (less cost of collection) 74.915 95 
Balances due from agents............+++-+se0ee 8,245 23 
Total Assets eecees mebooreaeonede descoveds eaccecececcccceseccccccesccsecececss GOO00, 720 SO 
Reserve ssachusetts standard.......... $5,820.949 00 
Death ph a not adjusted and rot due...... 118,055 00 
Fndowment claims not adjusted and not du 12.450 00 
Unpaid dividends. .........csccecccccccecssccecrcneeverscccceceeseccsses 18.566 93 
Premiums paid im Advance... .........0..--ceceeereceeeecteccccescensereees eecccccccececcccces 3.288 45 
Total Liabilities..... eececccccccccccccccccccscseecescccscoesess ccscvccocdssosebooscosebososccoccsses «++» $5,975,289 38 





Surplus by Massachusetts standard.......0..+--seesscerecccccccccerecccesecess $664,438 O1 

Surplus by New York standard, about............ 
No. of Policies in force, Dec. 81st, 1879, 13,065, insuring $28,777,145, _ 

HENRY FULLER, Jr., Vice-President. 

DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., Medical Examiner. 

F, W. CHAPIN, M. D., Ass’t “ 


chepharescnuneentetnaapracestaan ne 





Thirtieth Annual Statement 


or THE 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1879. 
—_—0-— 


INCOME. 


Premtums recetved during the year...... $317,705 77 
Interest received from investments, 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Life losnen pald............s005 eee eeccessss 310.059 60 
Endowments and annuities paid.......... 41,367 00 
Traveling agents and commissions....... 21,311 19 
Salaries ani medical examinations.... .. 20,657 67 
Taxes, licenses, and legal expenses...... 18,328 00 
Printing, advertising, stamps, etc........ 10,552 83 
Surrendered and canceled policies and 
notes voided by lapse of policies........ _ 821,669 87 
$753,545 66 
ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1850. 


Yortgages upon real estate..... 
Btocks and bonds..............-ceeeeeeeeees 
Real estate, office, and properties bought 








tO SECUTE 1OANB..........eeseceeeceeeeecees+ 774,849 14 
Loans on collateral, amply secured. 818,580 95 
Pr notes d by policies.... .. 846,756 40 
Net deferred and unreported premiums. 18,756 81 
Cash on hand and in banks..............-. 70,548 94 
Accrued interest to January Ist..... veces 45,0°9 88 

$3,616,164 79 
LIABILITIES. 


SS «++» $2,714,512 00 


Surplus as to policyholders................ | 744,265 24 





—0— 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 








$8,616,164 70 
Number of polictes in force. eteeeecccseseees 6.961 
Amount at risk. 11,187,808 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THR 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


254 BROADWAY, New York; 
179 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn. 


JANUARY Ist, 1880. 
Assets January Ist, 1879............ Soceees $4,818 048 76 
Less reduction of saine during the year.. 816 
$4,787 351 73 
Premiums received in 1879...............-. 465,105 60 
Interest received in 18790. .......+..++++0-+++ 283 811 88 


$5,536,268 71 





| 156,677 00 


Matured endowments paid... 
Dividends to policyholders 
and Surrendered Policies... 


ToTaL Patp POLICYHOLDERS.. ..$561 985 13 
Commissions........ agotnecuese - 80,167 58 


215.365 86 


HOMETY........-cccccccesece cove 37,617 04 


ital, and Taxes............ «s+. 21,249 48 





Kings County bonds, par................... 151,000 00 


New York City bonds, par..........--+++++ 54,000 00 
Temporary loans, secured by U. 8. and 

other stocks, market value $710,405..... 572.200 00 
Cash on hand and in bank......... .......+ 56,111 61 


Loans to policyholders (the reserve on 
which is over $1,400,000),.............. -- 803,360 66 
Uncollected and deferred premiums in 


Agents’ balances, secured by bonds....... 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve by company’s valuation, New 

Death claims awaiting proof, matured en- 

@owment and dividends to policyhold- 
@urplus as regards policy bold 





GEO. C. RIPLEY, President. 
Cc S.A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 





A. B. CAPWELL, 
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February 5, 1880, | 





Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFICE, No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 












































a —— oe being all first - 
on ved property....... 809, 
este iit eS 

cent. loan, 1881....... 
Patiseiphts at tae et: 07.275 00 
Philadelphia, W: and Baltimore 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, aid Balti: a 
more Hailroad Company loan ARR ett 11,000 00 
Pmortgage to Railroad Company first 11,496 00 
nas “oveninnanesnans eae 
point ee meveccves ence 30,940 00 
1 pany na 
Shen ee 10,100 00 
iladelphia and Reading Railroad Com. 22,500 60 
ipa and Re ding k bs eas en wrens 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage . al 
eee Dog ee gen 6,500 
pany first mortgage 6s loan............. 25,750 00 
fst mortgage 6s loan. 44,000 00 
s- on 5 od ee RS ee eee 
wiemeestonne st 4 comme are 87,960 00 
Seegnas cag © OO 
— iatitcsn 
ge ee 
loan........» i aviiinereitatiiened 7 ” 
pany Jersey Rall ps ae be 
Peiaiizoad Cons ge Tank Cina oat 28,320 00 
United Companies of New Jersey con- 
solidated 6s loan.......... or 67,200 00 
N York second mortgage 78 id isan. 20,000 00 
Weste are fa 100 00 
P-..-- ve 4, 
ye bocosded pa 4 
The New Jersey Car Trust Association, 7 , 
rr 28,000 00 
Pennsylvania Company 6 per cent. panies 
New York and’ Pacific ~ item ib ‘Ks. ee 
merican Steamship Compaay” 6 per sipliy 
mt low ‘Navi ainsiodbenanebanniananers ae 
soney’ ~ 2. PT ee as 
rat mortqnge Ge Srigation Gon ogepas 81,030 00 
ee ee ey SS 
8,200 QO 
19,000 00 
17,600 99 
1,635 00 
18,540 00 
26,000 00 
ring 
16,200 00 
45,600 00 
11,000 00 
12,600 00 
58,000 00 
30,900 8 
22,950 
35,000 00 
181'280 89 
zee 
57,961 45 
$1,982,393 00 


JOHN DEVEREAOUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 
JanvUaRY ist, 1880. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
fAissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BAIK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, 


ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


DVITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
os Reeenl tna ie Goran nto 
©. P. FRALEIGH, eriteny eS UntOMD oocene 


1825. 1880. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 








weet eee eeee wees 


Pee eeereereeeeeeres 


—_—__ 
$2,011,112 11 

E President. 
‘ >» Ase’t Sec. 





Fl TY-rourts ANNUAL STATEMENT | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


" OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ith, 18380. 


The tn to the Charter of the Com- 
affairs on the Sist of , 1874, 


$5,371,048 49 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor w Fire disconnected 
with Marine 


off from 1st January, 

1870, to Slst December, 187/........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period....".. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $8 0,736 77 
The Company has the following Asseta, enenggact 
lie Pei a a SETAE” are 
Loans, secured by Stocks and therwise. 1,307,900 00 
Prefiutn Notes and Bills Receivable...’ 1,522906 
MPU <<. cccteenpeacsane ankeceaser 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets.............$12,497,789 61 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
iasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1979, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES, 
J. D. JO! HORACE GRAY, 
EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CUR’ ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
DvD GEORGE Ww LANE, 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. STUART 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
we. FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEM YNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JAMIN H. FL ‘ sLIAM BRYCE, 
0. LOW, WILLIAM H. FOGG 
E. DODGE, PETER V. KING. 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F, YouNas, HORACE K. THURBER, 
D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
M H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 





W. H, H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
—-—o—— 
100 Broadway, New York; 
Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
and 106 Breadway, Brooklyn. 





Coatinental 
Buildings, 


—o— 
Gross Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 
1,000,000 00 


—¥ 


228,965 26 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Duteed ¢ tes Bonde st parks value..$1,064,250 00 


Pheeeseses 340,674 50 

ot toe mise corn aaa’ Bonds, 160,798 08 

= worth Dai’ Real dlp dann toed er 280,510 00 

nal eee ics j bulldings in ‘New York peat 
Premiums due—unpaid and in course of e 

jasioedt ant Eee adipeskn >" Sgpanaee 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
&. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C, H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
. LIFE 


Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 











MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 








INCONTESTABLE 
ASSURANCE. 


TECHNICAL 
POINTS AVOIDED. 


STRENGTH. 
Assets . . . $36,000,000. 


Surplus... 7,000,000. 


THEH MOST 
POPULAR 
COMPANY. 





THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 





The universal public want 
in Life Assurance ts a 
Policy that will be cer- 
tainly paid at maturity 
and whose terms are defi- 
nite and clear. 

Throughout the United 
States, the old and new pol- 
icies alike of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are 
made incontestable after 
three years from their date. 

Each ordinary policy 
provides for a definite sur- 
render vaiue in paid-up as- 
surance, in case the policy 
is forfeited after three years 
from its date. 

Each policy 
contains a definite surren- 


Tontine 


der value in cash, in case of 


withdrawal at the end of 
the Tontine period. 


The contract is concise- 
ly and clearly expressed, 
containing only such provis- 
ions as are necessary to pro- 
tect the Policyholders. 

By the new form of policy 
adopted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the certainty 
of payment is made @ part of the 
contract, and policyholders are not 
left in doubt. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society now possesses accumulated 
assets, securely invested, amount- 
ing to Thirty-six Millions of Dol- 
lars. This provides for all liabil- 
ities (in which term is included 
the “Reserve” required by law), 
and leaves a surplus of Seven Mil- 
lions, a strength unequaled by 
companies either of the age of the 
Equitable or older. 

The new business of the Equi- 
table Society has for the last eight 
years averaged larger than that 
of any other company, and has 
largely increased during the pres- 
ent year. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
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Od and Young. 


HIS MOTHER’S WAY.* 


BY MRS. 8 M, B. PIATT. 





“My Mamma just knows how to ery 
About an old glove or a ring, 
Or even a stranger going by 
The gate, or—almost anything! 


“She cried till both her eyes were red 
About him, too. (I saw her, though !) 
And he was just a- —, Papa said. 
(We have to call them that, you know.) 





**Rhe cried about the shabbiest shawl, 
Because it cost too much io buy ; 
But Papa cannot cry at all, 


For he’saman. And thatis why! 


“ Why, if his coat was not right new, 

And if the yellow bird would die 
That sings, and my white kitten too, 
Or even himself, Ae would not cry. 


“He said that he would sleep to-night 
With both the pistols at his head, 
Because that ragged fellow might 
Come back. That’s what my Papa sald! 


** But Memma goes and hides her face 
There in the curtains, and peeps out 
At him, and almost spoils the lace. 
And he is what she cries about ! 


**She says he looks so cold, so cold, 
And bas no pleasant place to stay! 
Why can’t he work? He is not old; 
flis eyes are blue—they’ve not turned 
gray.” 


fo the boy babbled. . . . Well, sweet sirs, 
Flushed with your office-fires, you write 
You laugh down at such grief as hers; 
But are these women foolish quite? 


Iknow. But, look you, there may be 
Stains sad at wayside dust, I say, 
Upon your own white hands (ah, me!) 
No woman’s tears can wash away. 


One sees her baby’s dimple hold 


More love than you can measure. .. . Then 
Nights darken down on heads of gold 
Till wind and frost try wandering men ! 


But there are prisons made for such, 
Where the strong roof shuts out the snow ; 
And bread (that you would scorn to touch) 
Is served them there. I know, I know. 


Ah! while you have your books, your ease, 
Your lamp-light leisure, jests, and wine, 

Fierce outside whispers, if you please, 
Moan, each: ‘‘ These things arealsomine!”’ 


*Written after reading certain newspaper discus 
sions as to the treatment of the * tramp.” 


TR —- 
GABE AND THE IRISH LADY. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH. 





BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 


** Here he is, Jennic! What there is of 
him!” said the cheery Captain, thus intro- 
ducing to his daughter's notice the not very 
prepossessing chattel personal he had just 
hired and brought home 

‘*Enough of him, such as it is, I should 
say,” responded Miss Jenny, as her keen 
eye and keener perception took in the merit 
of the subject before her and rated it at 
just about its proper value. 

**Oh! don’t decide in advance against 
yourself, Jenny,” said the Captain. ‘‘ The 
boy may turn out better than he looks. He 
eon scour knives and run errands, and no 
doubt you'll find him useful.” 
ing to the boy, he said: 


Then, turn- 
** See here, Snow- 
ball, if you know your own interest, you'll 
take care not to offend this young lady. 
Understand?” 

‘Oh! law, Marse Cap’n,” answered the 
boy, grinning relievedly (he had wilted 
considerably under Miss Jenny's searching 
gaze), ‘‘Gabe is gwine ter ‘fend nobody. 
Gabe gwine ter mind Missy jis’ like a 
dawg.” 

Words fail to express the measure of ab- 
ject servility he contrived to throw into his 
enunciation of the word dog. The boy’s 
eyes sought the young lady’s. Something 
he saw in them caused him to squirm un- 
comfortably. Miss Jenny’s lip curled. 

** You need not act like a dog,” she said. 
**Behave yourself as a servine-boy should, 
and you will fare well. Otherwise ”"— 

Miss Jenny left her sentence, with its 
limitless unfinished, The 
Captain laughed heartily. 

**Now you hear it,” he said. ‘Star of 


possibilities, 


‘*Golly, Marse Cap'n,” said the boy, “I 
dasn’t want no sich. ’Clar ter goodniss, 
Missy, Ise a pow’ful han’ fur clean knives, 
an’ shake kyapit, an’ tote watah, an’ all 
sich as dat. Y'alls dusn’t know wot a suv- 
vant ole Gabe is.” 

**No, we do not, indeed,” said Miss Jen- 
ny. ‘But we shall soon find out. Come 
to the kitchen with me. Where are his 
things, Papa?” 

**On him, Jenny; on* him. At least, all 
I saw of things. Have you any clothes or 
other valuables, Gabe?” 

**Laws, Marse Cap'n,” answered the boy, 
‘*dat ar white ‘oman kep’ every stitch ob 
clo’es, bosom-pin an’ all. She ain’t my ole 
Mistis. She jis a white pusson dat hi’ed 
me. She speklate on hi'in’ Niggahs. Ole 
Mistis guv me ‘hole heap o’ good clo’es 
whenI go to lib wid dat white ’oman. 
Dell law! I nebber see de fus’ rag sense, 
‘cep’ jis wot I goton. Dat ain’t all ‘bout 
dat ar’ white ‘oman. She dun cheat de 
Cap'n pow’ful, kase she don’t pay my ole 
Mis nuffin’ jis ‘cep’ two dollahs de mumf; 
an’ “clar ter de goodniss ef she didn’t 
chawge de Cap'n fo’ dollahs de mumf, jis 
fer ole Gabe, ’dout no clo’es, jis ‘cep’ wot 
he got on. Dah ar’ twice too much fer sich 
a Niggah, kase ole Gabe jis onpossible ter 
be wuth dat ar’ fo’ dollahs de mumf.” 

**I should think so,” said Miss Jenny. 
‘** Now you are talking quite sensibly.” 

Gabe, quick to take his cue, perceiving 
that a self-deprecating style was far more 
likely to prove acceptable to Miss Jenny 
than any attempt at self-praise, at once 
added: 

** Kase ole Gabe jis a mizzable, no-count 
Niggah, dat nobody keers nufifn’ ’bout, an’ 
nebber teached nuffin’ sence he’s bawn. 
How you specs he gwine be wuth dat fo’ 
dollahs de mumf?” 

‘No one expects it,” laughed the young 
lady. ‘‘ But, since you seem to bewail your 
lack of teaching, know that from hence- 
forth you will be taught—several things. 
And what wedo expect is that you will 
improve your chances.” 

*‘Laws! Miss Jinny, Ise dat bleeged,” 
began Gabe, radiant with delight at the re- 
laxation of the young lady’s rigid manner. 
‘‘Now you is jis mose like de Cap’n; an’ 
he de mose elegantest gemman Ise seed 
sense Ise bawn, Dat ain’t no make-b’leeve 
lie, Miss Jinny. Dat de sollum fac’.” 

‘* Well, Gabriel,” laughed the Captain, 
‘*T suppose I owe you as much as two bits 
and a picayune forthat. Take this (and 
he tossed him a silver half-dollar) to begin 
the new place on, and see how many more 
like it you can deserve. Be a good boy 
and mind your orders, and you'll get along.” 

The Captain returned to his office down- 
town, and Miss Jenny led Gabe to the 
kitchen, to present him to the new cook, 
who only lifted her head a trifle higher as 
she acknowledged the introduction, with 
the remark: ‘‘ Whativer’s the good uv thim 
haythin Nagurs it passes Biddy O’Rafferty 
to find out. Though,if yez do be plazed 
wid ’im,it’s not Biddy’s place to shpake 
the worrud.” 

‘‘Find some work for him, Bridget,” 
said Miss Jenny. ‘‘I will send him to you 
when I have shown him to Mamma.” 

‘Faith! I wish her joy uv the soight,” 
responded Bridget. 

Mrs. Chamberlaine—mild-eyed, gentle- 
voiced, and easy-going—smiled benignly 
upon the lad and hoped he would make no 
trouble for the cook. 

“Tain’t studdyin’ bout makin’ no trouble 
no ways, Mistis,” said Gabe, assuringly. 
But he added, reflectively: ‘‘Dem Tish 
ladies dat wuks in kitchins, dey all alike. 
Dey de mose onregen'ret pussens, an’ I dus 
*spise "em. 

It was in the good city of St. Louis, in 
the year 1849, that Gabriel, chattel person- 
al, belonging to the estate of Bryan Blen- 
nerhasset, was sub-let into the family the 
joys and sorrows of each member of which 
he for some years, by turns, increased. 
The year was a memorable one, for during 
the entire summer season King Cholera 
reigned supreme and the Court of Death 
held high carnival. Thousands of familics 
left the city, though multitudes remained; 
determined to share each other’s chances 
and, ai least, to die at home. 

Through the sultry summer days the 
sound of slowly-rolling wheels was heard 





the Morning, look out for ‘ otherwises.’” 


in the streets all day and far into the hot 











aud murky night. Close upon the heels of Miss Jenny could not resist the impulse 


one funeral cortege followed another. The 
city hearses were too few in mumber to 
bear away the city dead, and vehicles of 
every available kind were brought into 
service. The mournful tolling of the great 
cathedral bell—it seemed to toll all day 
and every day—announced the funeral 
rites of some member of the parish, and in- 
spired many a prayer from the lips of the 
faithful for the rest of the departed soul. 


To watch the funeral processions, and to 
chant 

—— “keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Ramic rhyme.” 


with the tolling of the great cathedral bell, 
was Gabe’s special delight. 

‘‘Dell law!” he would say to Bridget, 
when he considered her demands on him 
too oppressive. ‘‘Isn’t you onreasonin’? 
How you specs Mis Chaim’lin gwine ter 
know "bout de mo’tal’ty dis yer day ef ye 
don’t "low ole Gabe no time fer watch dem 
yerses? "Bout tousan millium of ’em dun 
gone by fo’ dis time o’ day. Heah dat ar’ 
bell toll! How I know dat ain’t some o’ 
yo’ kindred dun dead?” 

Then he would break out in most mourn- 
fully thrilling tones, and in perfect musical 
accord with the strokes of the bell, pro- 
longing each word and tone exactly in 
time with the bell-notes: 

“One! Soul! Gone! One! Soul! Gone! 

Whar! *Bout! Gone! Whar! "Bout! Gone! 
Clar! Don’t! Know! ® 
One! Soul! Gone! Ya-as! Dat’s! Sho!” 

There are those in this city who to this 
day can never listen to the old cathedral 
bell sound its deep funereal tones without 
recalling the weirdly mournful cadences of 
Gabe’s -funeral chant. Although gifted, 
like many of his race, with a rare, sweet 
voice and a quick ear, the young scamp 
seemed to take great delight in howling, in 
the dismalest voice and to most unmusical 
tunes, certain basket-meeting hymns, as he 
styled them. The first time Miss Jenny 
ever undertook to inflict corporeal punish- 
ment upon the urchin was on account of 
his persistent efforts at one of these hymns. 
He was seated on a grass-plat in the middle 
of the side-yard, the knife-board between 
his outstretched feet, his body swaying 
back and forth and from side to side, as 
he lazily rubbed at his cutlery. And as he 
sat and swayed and scoured, he also sanz: 

“ Ap I passed by de gates ob Hell, 
I bid dis worl’ a long far’well. 
Oh! I don’ want to stay heah no longer. 
Oh! wot I want to stay heah for? 
Dis yer worl’ a Hell to me, 
Kase my ole Mistis don’t lub me, 
Bekase I won't drink jawbone tea. 
Oh! I don't want to stay heah no longer.” 

‘“*Gabe!” said Miss Jenny, rapidly cross- 
ing the grass-plat and administering a 
smart box on his ear, ‘‘ at least six times 
to-day I have forbidden you to howl that 
outlandish farrago! Now perhaps you will 
remember.” 

‘“‘Conshinse sake, Miss Jinny!” exclaimed 
the lad. ‘‘ Be sho I will. Wot yo’ spilin’ 
dem léetle, sof’, cotton han’s cuffin’ black 
Niggah jaws fo’? White ladies han’s ain’t 
fitten fer cuff wid. Yo’ jis orter leab all 
sich as dat ter de Cap’n.” 

‘‘If you ring any more changes on that 
horrid howl, I will leave it to the Captain,” 
said Miss Jenny, significantly. ‘‘ And I’ve 
half a mind to take a switch to you now,” 
she added, as the young monkey grinned 
provokingly into her face. ‘‘I thought 
you were going to mind so beautifully!” 

‘‘So I is, Miss Jinny. Ise gwine ter 
mind. Ise jis studdyin’ "bout stoppin’ off 
dat bahskit-meetin’ hymn, dat ain’t no out- 
lannish verry go. Dat a ’ligious Niggah 
hymn.” 

‘« Whatever it is, you’d better not prac- 
tice it any more,” said the young lady. ‘I 
don’t object to your singing, about your 
work; but you shall not howl and yell like 
an insane Dervish.” 

*« Miss Jinny, I ain’t no inshane Duvvish, 
I ain't,” whined the boy. ‘‘An’I ’clar to 
goodniss you is dat hahd ter please.” 

But before the young lady had fairly 
passed out of sight he threw back his head, 
opened his mouth, and sang like a lark or 
a nightingale, in tones of ravishing sweet- 
ness, the stanza: 


“Oh! what was Love madé for, 
Tf 'tis not thé same 





to toss a picayune from the upper piazza 
to the silver-voiced urchin, saying, as she 
did so: ‘‘ Never sing any worse than that, 
Gabe, and you'll get rich before long.” 

‘‘T’ankee, Miss Jinny. Dat ar’ kase dat 
alub song. Make Missy t’ink "bout her ju- 
larkey.” ; 

And then, laughing hilariously at the in- 
terpretation of the motives that actuated 
the young lady, he trolled forth: 

“‘Oh! Miss Missy, don’ you cry; 
Yore jularkey'll come bym-bye, 
Dar he come, all drest in blue; 
Dat’s a sign dat he lubs you.’ 
Ki! Isn’t white young missises dat curus?” 

Between Gabe and the autocrat of the 
kitchen there was mutual and uncompro- 
mising animosity. Bridget could never 
bring herself to any repression of herscorn 
for ‘‘haythun Nagurs” in general, this 
luckless lad in particular; while Gabe, in 
return, enjoyed nothing more than an op- 
portunity, which™ he never failed to im- 
prove, of either vexing or scaring “ dat ar’ 
Tish lady.” One of his favorite re- 
venges was to seize the garden-hose and 
dart out upon the front pavement at an 
early hour in the morning, to wash the 
stone flagging and compass her confusion. 
Bridget was a faithful attendant upon 
morning mass, and so punctual was the 
rigid maiden that Gabe could reckon to the 
fraction of a minute the time of her ap- 
pearance at the garden corner, which he, 
eyes to the ground and hose-nozzle in full 
play a few inches higher, would turn at 
full speed at the precise moment when 
Bridget, from the side-street, arrived at the 
fateful spot. Of course, her two feet and 
ankles received the whole benefit of the 
stream of water, and many an involuntary 
Irish jig did the poor girl execute at this 
unlucky corner, in consequence of the 
*‘haythen Nagur’s” well-laid scheme. 

‘*Whist! Arra! The howly saints pro- 
tict us! Bad luck thin to. yez for a man- 
nerless spalpeen, and may all the imps uv 
Satan fly away wid yez!” she would wail, 
as she hopped frantically up and down, 
while Gabe, with well-feigned wonderment, 
would stare at the girl, in strange antics 
prancing; for all the while he would man- 
age to keep the nozzle aimed with great 
precision at her lower extremities, until, 
with a loud shriek and bound forward, the 
exasperated damsel would seize Gabe by 
the collar, and cuff him soundly. 

“Dell law! Sich a ’ligion as dat is you 
gits!” the boy would comment, disgustfully. 
‘‘ Why in de goodniss gurracious couldn't 
yo’ tole ole Gabe de wattah a-squhtin’ on 
ye? Good golly! Gwine ter de chu’ch fer 
git ‘ligion fus ting in de mawnin’, fo’ break- 
fus, an’ den comin’ home a-rippin’ an’ a- 


| tarrin’ sich a way as dat is! Smackin’ a 


po’ Niggah’s jaws off, jis on ’count ob her 
own ofkidniss a-runni\’ inter dat wattah- 
squht, Sho! ’Clar tery de goudniss, I 
donno wot sort o’ stuff dey has ter dat ar’ 
chu’ch. ’Tain’t ’ligion, no ways,” 

Another sweet revenge of Gabe’s he com- 
passed with ‘‘ pop-cracks,” by which ex- 
pressive term he designated all manner of 
Chinese fire-crackers, torpedoes, grasshop- 
pers, and the like, that came into his posses- 
sion through the Captain’s rather injudicious 
liberality. It was his delight to place 
under the cellar-door a quantity of fire- 
crackers, discriminatingly fused, so as 
to explode, with startling reverberations, 
just as Biddy, a pan of potatoes in one 
hand, some other commodity in the other, 
reached the topmost step. At every such 
celebration the frightened girl, with a wild 
shriek, would bound forward, sending her 
commodities all over the paved walk, and 
protesting in loud voice against the ‘‘Sorra 
luck that iver sint the haythen Nagur, wid 
no more sinse nor an ijit, intil the fambly, 
to break ivery bone in the two ligs uv poor 
Biddy, wid his murtherin’ devishes.” 

““Good conshinse! I'ish ladies is dat 
skeery!” the boy would comment, as he 
hastened from some conveniently out-of-the- 
way spot to the “‘scene of confusion and 
creature complaints,” and proceeded to pro- 
pitiate the irate damsel by picking up her 
scattered stores. 

«Put dem yer pop-cracks cl ar under de 
sullar-do’ jis a-puppus, so dey wouldn’t 
huht ye no ways. ‘Pears like it jis onpos- 
sible for Ole Gabe ter suit ye "bout dem 
pop-cracks de Cap’n fotch.” 
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“Sure, an’ it’s ivery outlandish place ye 
do pick out to pit the murthefin’ things. 
That a sinsible man like the Captin should 
indulge ye to thim same! Didn’t ye stoof 
a pint uv thim intil the coal-hod the morn- 
in’, an’ cum’ near blowing the brikfas’ oop 
the chimbly wid yer foolery?” returned 
Bridget, on one such occasion. 

“You dun do dat ar’ yo’ ownse’f. Gabe 
js chuck a few pop-cracks inter de coal- 
hod, kase he pockets bustin’ a big hole. 
Dat de time yo’s too suddin ’bout chunkin’ 
up de fiah.” 

And Gabe, unmindful of discretion, burst 
into a fit of laughter at the droll memory 
called up by Bridget’s allusion. 

‘Sure, it’s Biddy that do wish she had 
the ordering uv yez for a month,” said the 
disgusted damsel. ‘‘ Not wan day shud go 
over yer haythin hid, wid woo! on it like a 
shape’s back, but yez shud be packed intil 
a toob under the hydrint, wid the fool foorce 
uv the sthrame turned ontil yer bare back. 
Mebby thin some uv the dirthy thricks uv 
ye’d be washed oot by the toime Biddy ud 
turn that sthrame off.” 

‘Dell law!” ejaculated Gabe, rolling his 
eyes wildly. And when he repeated Bridg- 
et’s good wishes to his next friend, Captain 
Tucker’s Ike, he added, conclusively: ‘‘ Dat 
wot make me’spise dem I’ish ladies.” 

St. Lovis, Mo. 





EVENING SCHOOL IN CHINA-TOWN. 


BY HELEN W. LUDLOW. 


Any traveler across the continent dis- 
covers for himself that, from the first 
encounter with the Chinese waiters at 
the railroad restaurant of Evanston, 
Utah, the yellow, shaven heads increase 
in numbers, until in the streets of 
San Francisco they are as thick as 
the woolly black ones in Baltimore or 
Norfolk. He is quite prepared by that 
time to credit the statement that the num- 
her of Chinese in this country is estimated 
at 100,000, the vast majority of whom are to 
be found on the Pacific Slope of the 
Rockies. He is equa}ly prepared, probably, 
whatever his own conclusions may be, to 
admit that the Chinese question in America 
isa great question, viewed from any stand- 
point you please. 

Without entering at all into the con- 
sideration of this question from any stand- 
point, it may be interesting to take a glance 
at an effort which one earnest set of 
workers is making to meet it from their 
own. 

With this idea, on a recent visit to the 
City of the Golden Gate, I very gladly 


accepted an invitation for myself and my. 


traveling companions, from the Rev. Mr. 
Pond, the American Missionary Associa- 
tign’s representative in San Francisco, to 
visit his evening school in China-town, 
listening on the way to statements, more 
or less familiar already, in regard to the 
work. 

The problem of mission work among 
these thronging thousands of heathen con- 
tains, as is well known, this peculiar factor 
—that they do not come to stay. We have 
, not, as far as at present appears, to prepare 
future citizens and voters for America; but 
future missionaries and civilizers for China, 
citizens of God’s Kingdom on earth and in 
Heaven. It is with this idea, at any rate, 
that the missionaries of all denominations 
are carrying on their work among the Chi- 
nese in California, with what money and 
force they have—pitifully small, indeed, as 
in all missions, in proportion to the great- 
ness of the work. ; 

The American Missionary Association’s 
branch of it maintains thirteen schools, 
about half of which are open throuzhout 
the year, without interruption. Fifteen 
hundred and thirty-six Chinese are enrolled 
as members of these schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of three hundred and forty. 
Up to the time of our visit, about one hun- 
dred and twenty hopeful conversions had 
heen reported ; and of these converts some- 
thing more than a dozen have returned to 
China and are there actively engaged, as 
far as heard from, in spreading the know)- 
edge of Christianity among their country- 
men, having an access to'them and to the 
interior of the country far beyond what is 
possible te a foreigner. 

The fact that the Chinese speak a difficult 
and almost umsttainable language is both 








an obstacle and an advantage to mission 
work among them, The necessity of teach- 
ing them English, while making the prog- 
ress, perhaps, slower, furnishes a powerful 
attraction to the schools to these emigrant 
laborers, whose first desire is to acquire the 
language in which they must earn their 
living and make their smali fortunes. 

“‘The English language isthe bait,” said 
Mr. Pond, ‘‘ with which we draw them in, 
to feed them with the truths of the Gospel. 
They know that we teach the Bible; but 
they do not come at first because they care 
for that, but because they are so eager to 
learn English. Then they see we are kind 
to them and interested in them, and they 
are willing to listen to what we say, espe- 
cially through the influence of our Chinese 
helpers, who are earnest Christian workers.” 

While we have been talking, we have 
been walking through busy, brightly-lighted 
city streets, quite distinguishable from the 
streets of New York or Boston by a certain 
wide-awake, Western air; and hills, up 
whose heavy grades we are drawn in mys- 
terious rail-cars, without visible horse- 
power of flesh or steam. 

We stop at the corner of Brennan Place, 
and mount high steps to the first story of a 
modest-looking house, whose ground floor 
is appropriated to the office of the Mission. 
A loud hum issuing from this building 
rises, as We mount the steps with two or 
three late-arriving scholars, and bursts into 
a deafening din, a distracting roar, a per- 
fect Babel of noise as the door opens and 
we enter the room. Ali our Eastern ideas 
of a studious school-room retreat in dismay, 
and leave us in confused astonishment to 
stare about us, as one does on first intro- 
duction to a cotton-mill, to see what all the 
racket is about. 

The small room seems overflowing with 
Chinese noise and Chinese boys. It is hard 
at first to credit the assertion that the 
average attendance is only eighty. There are 
perhaps a few more than that to-night. T 
don’t know that the average amount of 
noise has ever been estimated. All the 
furniture is of the simplest, most indispens.- 
able kind. Rows of plain benches with 
backs, ranged like pews, with one row 
along one side of the room, At the further 
end a table, and beyond that a platform. 
The rows of benches are filled to crowding 
with boys and young men. A stranger 
would mistake some of these beardless, gir]- 
featured youth, with their long braids 
neatly twined around their heads, and their 
flowing robes, for young women; but the 
curse of Chinese emigration is the almost 
total absence of respectable women among 
its swarming thousands, and the mission of 
reclamation among the few women who do 
come is a work by itself. 

The din continues, and, as we grow some- 
what used to it, we see that every one of 
these yellow-faced pupils holds tightly in 
his grasp an open book, of one sort of an- 
other, which he studies with closest atten- 
tion, painfully following each word with 
his finger, and, when he has mastered ft, 
shouting it out, in his high-pitched voice, 
with the utmost force of his lungs. 

‘Is it possible that they can ever. learn 
anything in such a din?” 

«They couldn’t learn in any other way,” 
said Mr. Pond, smiling. ‘‘In the first 
place, that is the way they learned Chinese 
in China. Then, you see, they couldn't 
learn to pronounce English unless they 
spoke the words out aloud; and, when so 
many are studying together, one has to 
raise his voice to hear himself.” 

With this satisfactory explanation, Mr 
Pond gives us seats on the wall-bench, to 
look about, and excuses himself to go to his 
class. I have no sooner taken my seat than 
the bright-looking young fellow next me 
pulls my sleeve, and, holding out his book 
—an old-fashioned collection of ‘‘ Moral 
Tales” for children—says, shrilly: 

«« P-r-o-u-d, proud. What mean?” 

How shall I tell him? The almond eyes 
are looking confidently into mine, and I 
make a desperate attempt, putting into use 
a recently-acquired knowledge of one 
marked Chinese trait: 

‘* Maybe Chinaman have one little baby. 
He run, show everybody. ‘See my baby”’ 
He so proud. Maybe you have new coat. 
You say: ‘See! Look at my new coat!’ 
Aji same you proud: All right. Maybe 





you tell poor Chinaman ‘You go way. 
You not get new coat. I,new coaton, not 
speak to you!’ Bad proud!” 

My first attempt at pigeon English was 
entirely successful. My Celestial pupil 
drank in every word, laughed with pleas 
ure, and gave me at once a new illustration 
to show that he understood: 

* All right. Me talkee velly good En- 
glish. Allsame me proud. Good proud! 
Now hear my lesson.” 

1 held the book with him, and, lowering 
his voice, he read, ina musical, sing-song 
tone, severa! paragraphs, making very few 
mistakes 

Then he wrote his name in my note- 
book in Chinese and English hand, Hom 
Lee, and showed me his Chinese and 
English dictionary, published in Pekin. 
But I was not permitted to waste much 
time in curiosity. 

‘* Now yon hear his lesson,” said Hom 
Lee, changing places with the boy next 
him. I meekly complied; and when I had 
heard it, looking round for my compap- 
fons, discovered that each of them had 
found employment, and was as deeply en- 
gaged as if this were what we had come 
for. And so, no doubt, it was, though we 
certainly had not known it before 

The teachers present were few, but 
earnest, and moved about from seat to 
seat, eagerly welcomed, and giving kind 
assistance. 

I made a tour through the room myself, 
stopped frequently by irresistible appeals, 
Scarcely two seemed to have the same 
reading-book. That, of course, did not 
matter, and made rather pleasant variety 
for the teacher. Hom Lee’s unwieldy dic- 
tionary was the only one Isaw. At the 
further end of the room I found Mr. Pond 
and his advanced class, sitting round their 
table, studying the Bible, which some of 
them could read quite intelligently, and 
with evident love for it. 

Here 1 was introduced to ‘‘Mr. Fung 
Afoo,” an intelligent-looking young man, 
upon whose efficient help and Christian de- 
votion Mr. Pond depended much. He was 
dressed in American style—the only China- 
man so dressed in the room—and had made 
that last sacrifice a Celestial. ever makes to 
progressive ideas, the sacrifice of his cue 
and tonsure. Very few, even of the con 
verts, become so entirely reconstructed; 
and, seeing the air of comfort and yveneral 
suitableness and picturesqueness of their 
own loose blouse and trowsers, one can 
hardly care much to hurry them into con- 
formity with Occidental fashion-plates. 

** It is time to close school,” shouted Mr. 
Pond, from the platform, above the din. 
A bell was struck, books were laid reluct- 
antly aside. and 

“ Silence, like a poultice. came 
To heal the blows of sound.” 
Cards of printed hymns were distributed, 
and soon the familiar strains of ‘‘ There is a 
Happy Land”’ were filling the ‘room again 
with echoes, not altogether harmonious. 
Chinese ideas of music are hopelessly 
unique. My nearest neighbor, who did not 
know as ‘‘velly good English” as Hom 
Lee, appealed to me to help him keep his 
place. His long, sallow finger followed 
mine along the lineg, while he kept, con- 
tentedly, about a beat and « half behind 
the rest. 

After the singing, Mr. Pond made a 
short and very touching address upon the 
text ‘‘ We love Him because He first loved 
us.” These were some of his words, as 
nearly as I can reproduce them: 

‘*You Chinamen all love your father. 
China boy not love his father? Oh! you 
say, he not fit to live Why China hoy 
love his father? Why, because first his 
father love him, take care of him when lit- 
tle baby. You not love your teachers? 
You not love us? We come here because 
we love you—love you very much, want to 
make you good. 

«‘Oh! you not love our Lord Jesus Christ? 
He first love you. He takes care of you. 
He sends us to teach you. He wants you 
tolove him We love him because he first 
loved us. Won't you love him too?” 

They listened with rapt attention to the 
little sermon which Fung Afoo then trans- 
lated into Chinese, for the benefit of those 

who eould not follow the English, and 
with the benediction the evening school 
closed, and the pupils scattered, to run the 
gauntlet of the hoodlums, om: their. way to 





their homes or burrows in China town, 
Hampton, Va. 


A MYSTERY. 
BY MARY ©. BARTLETT. 


* Put by mother’s bed was sitting, A 
Playing purse, while Bess was flitting 
Shyly, slyly, in and out, 

Hiding now, with saucy pout, 

Sparkling eyes, and sunny hair, 

Deep in Grandma’s apron, where, 

’Mid soft folds of dainty wrapping, 

Lay the baby—napping, napping. 

Then, with merry laughter, springing, 
Through the room her sweet voice ringing, 
As she chattered, gayly scorning 

Philie’s anxious look and warning. 





“ Can’t I wake her, Grandma, never? 
8’posin’ she shoald sleep forever! 
And do tell me, Grandma dear, 
How the baby came down here. 
Did she walk, or did she ride? 
Did she run, or did she slide? 
Did she jump, or did she fly * 
Like a birdie from the sky ? 
Tell me, Grandma, tell me true: 
Did you see her comin’ froo?” 


Ail important then rose Philie: 

‘* Nonsense, Bessie! Don’t be silly. 
I can tell you all about it. 
Bridget says—and I don’t doubt it— 
That the baby came from Heaven, 
At exactly half-past ‘leven 
Thursday night. The angels brought her 
Tothe door, and Grandpa caught her 
In his arms and held her tight, 
While she kissed them all good-night. 
Grandpa guessed what they were bringing, 
’Cause he heard the angels singing.” 


Softly Bessie’s blue eyes glistened, 
Growing larger as she listened,+ 
Nothing doubting. Sure ’twas meet 
Heaven should send a boon so sweet. 
Yes, she knew the angels brought her; 
But, if she had only caught her, 

If she had only hada sight 

Of those shining garments white, 
Just a glimpse. Oh! well she knew 
She’d have kept the angels too. 

How she wished she’d heard them singing 


But just then there came a ringing 
At the door. Quick Philie started, 
Cheeks aglow and lips half-parted ; 
While, with golden tresses flying, 
Followed Bessie, wildly crying : 
‘Hurry, Philie! Hurry, brother! 
P’r’aps the angels brought another.” 





ELLIE CASTLEWOOD'S PARTY. 


BY MRS. M. E. BRUSH. 


Tue ciock struck six, and Aunt Ray laid 
down her thimble, saying: ‘‘ Time to get 
my supper. Tea-kettle empty? Water- 
pail too? Then I'll have to go down to the 
spring.” 

And, putting on her light straw hat, she 
left the house, and went down the grassy 
slope, to where a clear spring bubbled up. 
As she dipped her pail into the cool, crystal 
water, she thought she heard a little noise 
in the bushes near by—a sort of a choking 
sob. She parted the foliage, and there on 
the ground, with face swollen and eyes red 
with weeping, was her little niece, Ellie. 

“Why. Ellie, child! How came you 
here? 1 thought you went to Mabel Gray’s 
party.” 

“I did, Auntie; but oh!” and there was 
a fresh outburst of sobs and a convulsion 
of the slight form. 

Aunt Ray was a wise woman. She saw 
that something had occurred to pain her 
sensitive little niece, and she also saw that 
the latter was not in a state of mind to tell 
her what that something was. 

So she said, kindly: ‘‘ Well, dear, come 
to the house, and let me bathe your face, 
See how crumpled your pretty dress is.” ~ 

**] don’t care! I hate it!” said Ellie, 
vehemently. 

Aunt Ray said not a word; but took her 
little niece by the hand, led her into the 
house, washed her flushed face, combed her 
tangled curls, arrayed her ina cool wrap- 
per, and bade her lie down on a comfor- 
table ‘sofa. 

After Ellie had had her tea and sat play- 
ing with Maccaboy, the snuff-colored kit- 
ten, laughing merrily at its pranks, Aunt 
Ray took her seat by her little niece’s side, 
saying: ‘‘ Now, pet, tell me all about it. 
Te)l me this afternoon’s trouble.” 

“J will, Auntie. Oh, dear! I thought 
I was going to have such a nice time this 
afternoon; but it was dreadful! You 
know, I thought my blue cambric dress was 








real pretty. I was perfectly satisfied with 
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it; but when I got to Mabel’s, I found the 
girls all dressed up, just like the fashion- 
plates in your magazines. Mabel wore a 
pink silk; Lulu Maya white lace, looped 
up with rosebuds; Carrie Pelton had a 
white tarletan, with blue silk waist and 
sash. Every one’s dress was low-necked 
and short-sleeved, and every one wore kid 
gloves, and carried pretty fans, and had 
jewelry. All the jeweiry I had, Auntie, 
was the little turquoise cross that belonged 
to poor dead Mamma. Well, everybody 
seemed so stiff and unmmatural. How they 
did stare at my blue cambric! It made me 
feel uncomfortable; but I thought I'd try 
not mind it. But, Auntie, while I was sit- 
ting in the bay window, half-hidden by the 
curtains, I overheard Mabel Gray and Belle 
Lewis talking about me. 

‘**Did you ever see such a dowdy? said 
Belle. ‘I should think that she would 
know better than to come toa party in 
nothing but a cambric dress!’ 

***T should, too,’ said Mabel. ‘I wouldn’t 
have invited her; but Mamma is acquainted 
with her aunt and told me to. It’s no use 
to invite her, for she’ll never give usa party 
in return. 
and they aren’t rich. Don’t keep a single 
servant to wait on them!’ 

“* Just imagine Ellie Castlewood giving 
a party!’ said Belle; and then they both 
laughed and went Oh! Auntie, 
how my heart did ache! Tslipped out of 
the house and ran home as fast as I could. 
T hated to have yousee me, so I came down 
to the spying, to have a good cry.” 

**My poor child!” said her aunt, kissing 
her. ‘‘I know you suffered. But now, 
dear, I have a plan. Suppose you give a 
party to these girls.” 

‘‘Why, Auntie, we can’t. It is as the 
girls said. Our house is too small.” 

“We'll have the party out-doors. I’m 
We can 
have what the French call a ‘féle champetre ; 
that is, an out-door party. My dear, I do 
not approve of the parties for children now- 
adays. Children cease to be children, and 
are only dressed-up little monkeys, And 
tell me, Ellie, do you think there is much 
pleasure in them?” 

‘*No, Auntie. They have horrid fusses 
Today Laura Allen was up-stairs in the 
dressing-room crying because Harry Carroll 
asked Bertha Hopkins to dance with him, 
instead of her.” 

** And all three not eleven years old!” 

“Oh, no! And, Auntie, Susie Truax 
pulled Fannie Graham's hair, because Fannie 
said her dress was prettier than Susie's, 
And—oh! there were two or three other 
quarrels. Then Tom Sayre ate so much 
candy and charlotte russe that he was 
awful sick, and threw himself on the floor 
and‘just screamed. And when Mr. Grey's 
colored man went to lift him up, Tom 
kicked him right in the stomach and swore 
awfully! But say, Auntie, are you really 
in earnest about giving the party?” ; 











Her aunt’s house is so small 


away. 


sure our orchard is Jarge cnough. 


** Yes, dear; only it won't be like those 
you have been describing. Let me 
We'll have it next Wednesday.” 


see, 


rhe little folks of the town of H—— 
were much surprised when. the next week, 
they received the following invitation: 

**Ellie Castlewood presents her compli- 
ments, and requests the pleasure of your 
company at a lawn party, to be given on 
Wednesday, from 4 o’clock to 8 p. . 

‘*N, B —Girls please wear calico or cam- 
bric dresses.” 








‘* Ellie Castlewood give a party! What | 


auidea! Are you going?” said Belle Pel 
ton to Mabel Gray. 

**I guess so. I want to see what sort of 
an affair it will be.” 

** Queer, ain’t it, telling us to wear cal- 
ico!” And Belle’s nose took a celestial 
curve. 

‘‘Awful queer! But, do you know 
that, when I told Papa, he said it was the 
most sensible thing he had heard of in a 
long time! Papa doesn’t care a bit for 
style.” 

‘Neither does my father. Why, the 
other day, just before I came to your party, 
i went into the library, to show Papa my 
I thought he’d be charmed, for it 
was lovely, and Elise, Mamma’s maid, said 
that I looked like an angelinit. But Papa 
only looked at me, and then frowned. 
Turning to Mamma, he said: ‘ Maria, the 


dress, 
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child looks like a little ape!’ Wasn't it 
horrid in him, Mabel?” 

“Awful mean! What did your Mamma 
say ?”’ 


‘‘Oh! she told him it was the fashion, and 
said that if she didn’t dress me in style I 
would be laughed at. But it is time for me 
to take my music-lesson. Will you stop 
for me on your way to Ellie’s to-morrow?” 

“Yes. Good-bye!” 

The orchard back of Aunt Ray’s cottage 
was a pretty sight that Wednesday after- 
noon. In one part were the white wires 
and gayly-colored stakes of a croquet set. 
Swings hung from the gnarled limbs of the 
apple-trees—swings warranted to go s0 
high that childish feet could touch the 
leafy branches. 

In one corner was a little tent belonging 
to Ellie’s soldier-father, and above it waved 
the flag he had died in defending. Inside 
the tent was a queer little figure, with 
flashing black eyes and ebon locks, dressed 
in a costume of bright red and black. 
This was another niece of Aunt Ray, who 
had kindly volunteered to act as fortune- 
teller. By her side wasa wee fairy girl, 
holding a grab-bag. 

In the center of the orchard was a long 
table, covered with a white cloth and 
loaded with goodies. In the middle of the 
table was a vast pyramid of flowers, and 
scattered here and there were frosted 
cakes—cakes with mottoes and cakes from 
whose brown coats the raisins peeped 
plump and plenty. Then there were fluffy 
biscuit, golden butter, pink-tinted ham, and 
dainty white flakes of chicken. 

Right under a shady tree stood a well, 
curiously fashioned out of stones and moss. 
In the center was a tub full of ice-cold lem- 
onade, presidee over by a little Jew girl, 
a veritable Rebecca, whom Aunt Ray had 
once befriended. Not far away was a 
motherly-looking lady, wearing an immense 
white apron, dishing out ice-cream. 

The curiosity of the children who came 
was changed into delight. Everything wa; 
new to them and they were charmed by the 
novelty. Nothing was stiff, nothing formal. 

They were allowed to do as they pleased. 
Some played croquet, some swung, others 
played ball, or ‘‘ Kitty, Kitty, Corner,” or 
**T spy,” and all those old-tashioned games, 

Having no fine dresses to worry about, 
the girls could run and jump totheir hearts’ 
content; and, strange to say, the most fash- 
iovable miss liked it. 

As for the boys, they were wild with de- 
light; especially when Aunt Ray, pointing 
to a cherry tree, loaded with ruby-red fruit, 
told them they might gather all they 
wanted. 

Then what a scramble there was among 
the branches! How the girls flocked under 
the tree, crying: ‘‘Throw some down to 
me, please!” 

But the crowning pleasure of all was 
when Aunt Ray ordered a huge paper bag 
to be hung on a branch of one of the trees. 
Then she tied her handkerchief over the 
eyes of one of the boys, put a long stick 
into his hand, and told him to strike at the 
mysterious bag. His blind and awkward 
attempts at doing this were received with 
shouts of laughter. At last he did succeed, 
and then what a ¢hriek of delight there 
was! For from the hole which he had 
made in the paper walls of the bag issued 
a shower of nuts and candies. 

After the sun had gone down, and the 
stars began to peer down with their bright 
eyes, Aunt Ey gathered the little flock of 
rosy-cheeked boys and girls around her, 
and told them stori4s—stories brimful of 
fun; ghost stories, where the ghost turned 
out not to be oze; stories of great and good 
men; stories that made them think there 
was somethin: of worth more than wealth 
and fashion; stories that made them resolve 
to be better children. 

Then, giving every child a little bouquet, 
as a memento of that happy afternoon, she 
bade them ‘‘ Good-night.” 

And now, if you should ask any of those 
boys and girls where they had most en- 
joyed themselves that summer, I’m sure 
you will get the reply: “ At Ellie Castle- 
wood’s Party.” 

HERKEm™ER, N. Y. 





Tae tramp law of Ohio is working well. 
In this particular it differs materially from the 
tramp himself. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tax ixperznpent, New York.) 





KITE PUZZLE, 
* 


The four letters at the top of the kite ..rm 
a word, commencing with the highest and 
continuing from the left around to the right. 
This word signifies to approach. 

The right-hand diagonal of four letters isa 
small room ; the left-hand a young animal. 

The word of seven letters across is a musical 
instrument often mentioned in old times. 

The lowest part of the kite is formed of two 
words of four letters each, the highest letter 
commencing and ending the two apd the low- 
est ending and commencing the two. The 
left-hand word is a valuable metal and the 
right hand is to pull slowly. 

The left-hand diagonal of five letters, of 
which the highest of the words we have just 
given is the last, is a sharp sound; the right- 
hand diagonal of five letters, also of which the 
first letter is the last of the left-hand diagonal, 
is a book of hymus and prayers. The center 
letter of each of these diagonals, with the let- 
ter in the body of the kite, form the name of a 


female. M. B. H. 
CHAIR PUZZLE, 
* * * *# 
* * * 
* * # & 
* * * * 
+ 
. - ® * ~ 
* * * * 
* «. 
° *e # @ a 
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The back is composed of a word-square. 1, 
comfort ; 2,a friend; 3, reproach ; 4, a bird’s 
home. 

Right edge of seat,a name for Christmas. 
Left edge of seat, to publish. Front of seat, 
a story. Left leg, to obtain; middle leg, a 
weed; right leg, a pitcher. Front round, 
ceremony ; side round, to bring up. Dotty. 


VOWEL PUZZME. 

Each blank is to be filled with a word that 
contains the five vowels (some vowels more 
than once). 

If there is anything I love to see, it is a rich 








man whots , and who is not always ina 
state of , in appearances, concerning his 
possessions. Some newly-made millionaires 


are, as it were, in a state of from an 
——— position, and from a comparative etate 
of stupor have risen to ——— of life. Not 
that such men need to be ——— of appear- 
ances, but that they may be carefully consid- 
ered, so as not to become matters of 
With this manly care all strictures upon his 
** mushroom aristocracy ” are 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
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DIAGONAL. 
> Bepository 
8Hillelagh 
PrEtension 
CalUmniate 
CereMonial 
Dele gAtion 
DemoliTion 
Evacuatlion 
ExpertneSs 
FanaticisM 


| mene 
Selections. 


LOVE'S MORROW. 


It was but yesterday 

That all was bright and fair; 
Came over the sea, 
So merrily, 

News from my darling there— 
Now over the sea 
Comes hither to me 
Knell of despair: 

‘*No more, no longer there.”’ 


Ah! gentle May! 

Could’st thou not stay ? 

Why hurriest thou so swift away? 
No—not the same— 
Nor can it be— 
That lovely name— 
Ever again what once it was to me; 
It cannot, cannot be 
That lovely name to me. 


1 cannot think her dead, 

So lately, sweetly wed; 
She who has tasted bliss, 
A mother’s virgin kiss, 
Rich gifts conferred to bless 
With costliest happiness. 





Broken the golden band 
Severed the silken strand— 
Ye sisters four! 
Still to me two remain 
And two have gone before. 
Our loss, her gain, 
And he who gave can all restore. 
And yet, O why, 
My heart doth cry, 
Why take her thus away? 


I wake in tears and sorrow; 
Wearily 1 say: 

“Come, come, fair morrow, 

And chase my grief away.” 
Night-long I say: 

‘“* Haste. haste, fair morrow, 

And bear my grief away.” 

- All night long, 
My sad, sad song. 


*‘ Come not the welcome morrow,” 
My boding heart doth say; 

Still grief from grief doth borrow. 

‘© My child is far away.” 
Still as I pray 

The deeper swells my sorrow. 
Break, break!—the risen day 
Takes not my grief away. 


Full well I know 

Joy’s spring is fathomless— 
Its fountains overflow 

To cheer and bless, 

And, underneath, our grief 
Wells forth and gives relief. 
Transported May! 

Thou canst not stay; 

Who gave took thee away. 
Come, child, and whisper peace to me; 
Say, must I wait, or come to thee? 

I list to hear 
Thy message clear. 


‘* Cease, cease new grief to borrow!” 
Last night I heard her say; 
“For sorrow hath no morrow, 
*Tis born of yesterday. 
Translated thou shalt be, 
My cloudless daylight see, jn 
And bathe, as 1, in fairest morrows endlessly. 


—A. Bronson Axcorr, in “Springfield Repub- 
lican.”” 
JaxvaRyY 4th, 1880. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 








~&R LAMB 59 GARMIND ST, N.Y. 
ie CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC., 

Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Sik $8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decoration — n Great Variety 
Ll. Cat, of Furniture © ~Jurorationa & Ranners 10 























R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York. 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Werkerin Waoed, RIAL and Marble. 
MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
ENGR FURNITURE TO ORDER. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
Knee I eon erty Soe 


jamos, $142 to $265. ; r 
"yadress Danvel F, Beatty. Washington, New Jersey. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 31. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


- . (a patient): 
+ As you ladies will use them. pee 3 YL ‘8 
Cream’ as the least harm, of all the Skin prepara- 
tions.” Also Poudse Subtile removes superfluous hair 


ti skin. 
Sie prep pn. Sole Pro) nd Fai , 48 Bond &t., N. 24 


f Bro., and other 
Fanc 3 Dealers. Beware o' m ons 
fa as abroad. e offer $1,000 Rew: 

arrest and proof of ong ¢ one sell the same. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


V41 Broadway. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


wHiIiTeEe HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


Li i some 80 varieties, is penttoutonty worth 
the attent on of wholesale buyers. 
Send for price-list. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 toe 200 Lewis Street, New York, 
for 7 its. With 
a PR fort or oy ae 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
jars mailed free on lication to facturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

, Providence, R. I. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
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AT no corresponding period of time since 
the great panic of 1873 have the prospecis of 
Tue INDEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as at ihe present 
time. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 


One subscription two years, in ad- 
iarss dk 6.0406 ctv enensseatiadeses 5.00 


One subscription with one NEW sub- 
acriber, both in advance, in one re- 
icahsoctncceasestastea seus 5.00 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
acribers, all three in advance, in one 
las sc dcsnasncesenecngeaues 7.00 


One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
remittance....... banns-dnepessidanes 8.50 


One subscription with four NEw sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
WORINIOR i. cadcacncens weeeavaaiehien 10.00 


Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If ali will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial onty would 
produce, we think, very large results. 

THe INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably, in securing able contri- 
butions than any other three religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its unequaled advertis- 
ing patronage, THE INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 
ligious newspaper. Every copy of the 
paper contains 32 pages (while others print 
only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 
size considerably larger than in most other 
religious journals. 

THe INDEPENDENT has more depart- 


ments for discussing special themes every 
week than any other weekly newspaper, 
embracing almost everything of interest to 
the whole reading community, of every 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, January Ist, 1880. 


ASSETS. 

United Stites registered bonds. «++ $976,061 00 

United States coupon bonds. : - 5,169 00 

Cash in bank and on hand 23,003 99 
terest aewress and premiums in course 

SP aewetedasatesttesvascetvadcesess 69,779 1 

Total assets in United States............ $775.008 10 


LIABILITIES. 
Unearned f ; b 
bose oe $233,629 93 
4.3 all other claims. . 74,434 00 
8 Mabilities in United — 
x survias “ia” Unik gdieg $808, 
+ 


SEEM <concepenpetdoeosoans 466,939 37 
£775,008 10 











INCQMMIN 1879. 


ia iscccnaticscencoccsscosed $421,354 55 
Interest and other sources!................. 4,223 78 
Total income in United States........... $425,578 33 
EXPENDITURES IN 1879. 
Bate GARE. . cconmacstiosscnbes $193,848 70 


All other items, including the 
expefises of organizing the 
business ip this country..... 108,588 91 





212,437 61 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPEND- 
ITURES in the six months during 
which the Company has been estab- 
ished f in this country..............4. $213,140 72 


JAMES © YEREANCE, Manager, 


173 Broadway, New York. 





party and denomination, and in all those 
departments the ablest writers and special- 
ists are employed. 

We believe we have now more clergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 
sort in America, That list has been greatly 
increased during the past year, and it now 
embraces the best-known pulpit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
Tue INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social, and 
general welfare of the people. It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. With such solid 
strength and such powerful help, THe INDE- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD OROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jn., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 4 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON. HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEFHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 


Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 
“H H.,” 

JEAN INGELOW, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JAMES J. JARVES, 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
B. P. SHILLABER, 
ROSE TERRY COOK, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., 
Hon. NEAL DOW, 

J. J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
CELIA THAXTFER, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
BRET HARTE, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 


J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
SIDNEY LANIER, 

H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Prof. NORMAN FOX, 


C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL H. HAYNF, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 


ELLA FARNAM, 
Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D., 


Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
T. O. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL.D. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for TH INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
the usual price is $1.50). A cut of the File 
or Binder is given below: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.¢e0 
26 “a (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ~ (3mos.), = 75 
4 ” (I! month), * ” 35 
2 “ (2weeks), “ ° 20 
1 Number (i week). > “ 10 
S52 Numbers, after 3 months, * 3.50 
52 ” after 6 months, 400 


t2@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drgfts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered on oe subscription books with- 
out the mor mone in 5 o6ven 


THE RECEIPT of ony paper ris @ sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to EW subscriptions are indicated b 

the change in the date of expiration on the ilitle 7er- 

low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
is received. But when a possage stamp is received 


the receipt will be sent eet mal 
Messrs SAMPSON 2 CO., No. 188 Fieet Street, 
&re our Agents in Lense nm to receive subscriptions 


ents advertisements. 
ddress THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
7 I person who takes a pepe: regularly from the 
onnta e—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he hag subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearazes. or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

. The courts have decided that refusing t) take 
anes and periodicals frum the post-ofiice, or 
removing and lesving th.m uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
dit lines to ae inch, 2¢e | lines to the column.) 
nary Advertisements. Last Paged Business No 
tne bons bceccneescanpere 450.) FME.......cccrcerseeeed — 
4 times (one month)...ilic.| 4 times (one month.. 
_ |» monthsy'Se.| ess three montia)sie 
F * (st 0.\26 (Bi ibe, 
_* (twelve “ “h0e./52 (twelve « Vibe. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
| peer ool 
‘4 times (one month) 
13 three mon 
oo 5 
52 (twelve ‘ Ble. 
PusLisurn’ 8 NOTICES....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
INE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO Dou ARS PER AGATE 
Eg. 
RvLiIGIOUS NOTICES........... Firry CEN?S A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not os four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Lin 
Payments for — must be made in eavance. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York "Clty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid 









Reg. Price 
Or re $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly.............+6. 3 50 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine...........:250 800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 1 75 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ We kly...... ine eante ats 350 400 
bd DROMOE. 00 40:+ 0668084025000 3 50 400 
se Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal............cessee++ 1% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 4530 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 3800 
Scribner's Monthly...........20.- 8 50 400 
Weekly Tribune...........s.seee- 1 50 2 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
ei nea eucedkmnanond as 1 75 200 
BA BOUT - cccesssccesssecssss 1 150 


The Iustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
4 


Turf, Field, and Farm (newsubs.’. 4 50 5 oF 
Forest and Stream...............3 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine..........+0+06+ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8) 100 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 


Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work............. 2-270 3600 
Bural New Yorker................ 210 280 
Good Company (new subs.),...... 2% 3800 


Arthur’s Illustrated Home Maus 





azine .. ecogccccesse 1 75 00 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 8 00) 
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Farm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more taluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 


FEEDING LAMBS FOR MUTTON. 


[Abstract of a Paper read by A. A. Surru of Coleraine, 
at the Greenfield meeting of the Mass. State Board 
of Agriculture.) 

THERE is no industry in agriculture that so 
much attracts the attention of those outside 
its ranks as sheep husbandry, for we have in it 
both mutton and wool ; one for food, the other 
for clothing. If we desire to produce wool 
alone, then the Merino is the best kind; but if, 
in addition to wool, we desire to have food, 
then we must have either the Cotewold, Leices- 
ter, or Lincoln. A ram from either of these 
crossed upon a Merino flock of ewes will pro- 
duce a very desirable wool, good wether mut- 
ton, and good lambs. The Southdown makes 
a good cross with the Merino; but the wool is 
not so good as from the cross with the longer- 
wooled breeds. 

To fatten spring lambs, put them into your 
pens about the first of November, commencing 
with a light feed of corn and oats, with a little 
cotton-seed meal mixed. This feed is given 
the first thing In the morning, then a good feed 
of early-cut hay or rowen, followed at noon 
with coarser hay or straw. Let the sheep rest 
till about 4P.M. Then go quietly to the barn 
and clean out their racks, giving another feed 
same asinthe morning. The amount of bay 
and grain should be increased as you advance 
in feeding, until you feed one quart half corn and 
cotton-se2d meal at cach meal. On this quan- 
tity I should not Inerease, but feed a few tur- 
nips or mangels or potatoes. Should not keep 
more than twenty-five or thirty in one pen. 
Keep them high and dry, though it may bea 
little cool, It is far better than a low, moist 
floor, which latter may have the one merit of 
being warmer. In the former case, you will 
have healthy sheep; in the latter, you will be 
likely to be troubled before spring with a num- 
ber of pelts without carcasses. What I have 
said on this head refers to lambs, but is equally 
applicable tothe feeding of sheep at all ages. 

I offer the following suggestions to govern 
your success in this important industry: Raise 
your sheep for feeding, if possible; otherwise, 
purchase direct from those who do raise them. 
If you have not judgment suffictent to buy 
your sheep, you had better keep out of the 
business of feeding. Be regular and system- 
atic in yourfeeding, raising what hay and corn 
you do feed. Sell your sheep, as nearlyas you 
can, to those who copsume them, thereby sav- 
ing to yourself from 10 to 100 per cent. commis- 
sion or profit. There is as large a profit in 
feeding sheep as in any other stock, if the flock 
is rightly managed, and with a great deal less 
labor. Late feeding, so as to have your sheep 
in April or May, is the best, since the markets 
are generally the best in those months; while 
you can then shear your sheep before selling, 
and the fleeces will bring more than the pelts 
with the wool on. 

Lambs should not be allowed to run with 
their dams later than August. Then bring them 
up near the barn to separate them. The ewes 
should be confined in a shed a few days, to al- 
low the milk to dry off, examining their bags 
occasionally, and if hard, draw them. Turn 
the lambs out to pasture with a few dry ewes, 
to keep them quiet. 

As very early lambs bring a high price in the 
spring, i would have those dropped as early as 
December and not later than February. Such 
lambs would weigh 90 pounds in May, and 
would dress over 50 pounds. I have received 
in March for lambs $10 per head, and in some 
cases as high as $16. The difficulty with many 
is to have the ewes couple at the proper time, 
which can be easily accomplished by giving 
them one-half pint of ground oats per head, in 
which should be mixed two to three grains of 
hyperphosphate of lime. 

The following is a statement of the increase 
in the weight of 18 lambs, fed from Novy. 26th, 
1878, to May 13th, 1879, when sold, and weighed 
six days after they were put in the barn, Nov. 
9th; days of feeding 168: 


Weight before Weight when Sold, 
Feeding. May 13th, 1879. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
BO. Lincccccceeeeee 95 183 
HF Bucccccccescees 99 178 
BB. .ccccccccccee 87 137 
BP beccccccccccccs 84 128 
Br ccccccccccees 72 139 
MC}, .cccscccccees 64 146 
MF. nccccccccsees 7 135 
PF Brccccccccccees 66 102 
BD Dicevecccsccees 8 130 
PF WD. .ccccecercces 76 123 
D Bh. ncccncscesees 72 104 
@ WB cccscovescces chy i 
DP Ba cccccccescers 105 132 
S Wye .. €6 126 
PF We ccccccceccees 8&5 100 
PF WB. .ccccccrccces 73 iu 
@ Warcaceceeseeres 76 130 
BD Bi ccccccccccses ee 116 
Total, ..1, 2,284 
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From the 2,284 pounds 10 pounds tare was 
deducted, giving the total weight when de- 
livered in Boston 2,274 pounds. They were 
driven 30 miles and transported 100 miles by 
railroad, shrinking between the time of leav- 
ing the pen’ and the delivery in Boston fully 
10 pounds per head. They were sold toa 
drover at 64 cents per pound, and to the 
butcher in Boston at 84 cents per pound. The 
greatest gain of any one lamb in a single day 
was 7} ounces; smallest gain, 33-7 ounces. 
They consumed 36 bushels of corn, besides 
turnips and good hay. 

The following figures will give some idea of 
the profits of raising early lambs: 50 ewes for 
raising early lambs, $250.00; value of extra feed 
for ewes, $50.00; value of feed for ewes while 
in milk, $125.00. Total $425.00. 

Value of the ewes the first of June, when the 
lambs are sold, $250.00. Fifty lambs, ready 
for market from the middle of April to the first 
of June, will average 60 pounds each, and, ac- 
cording to last spring’s prices, will bring 89 per 
head; deducting freight and commission, will 
sell at $400.00; making a total value of sheep 
and lambs, $650.00. Deducting total cost, in- 
cluding everything, $425.00; leaves for care of 
ewes and lambs a net balance of $225.00, 
besides the marure, which from sheep is the 
most valuable of that of any of our domestic 
animals. 

I will give the results from a single member 
of my flock. The mother of this sheep was 
twelve years old when she dropped her. She 
is a cross between the Merino and the South- 
down and is now eleven years old, having 
dropped ten lambs, all of which have been sold 
at an average of $7.11 per head, and all grass 
lambs. The first five years she sheared an 
average of seven pounds of washed wool per 
year, while the remaining six years she sheared 
an average of five pounds per year, aggregat- 
ing: for sale of wool, sixty-five pounds, at 
th'rty-five cents, $22.75; ten lambs, at $7.11, 
$71.10; making a total receipt from one sheep, 
$93.85. 

The lamb dropped May 2d last, by Cotswold 
ram, when four months old weighed 974 pounds, 
at five months old weighed 1174 pounds, and 
at six months old weighed 127 pounds, and 
without grain. It was sold for $8. Atthe 
present time this old sheep is in good con- 
dition, weighs 974 pounds, and has good teeth. 

Another instance of a sheep which was three 
years old last Spring gives the following 
figures: When she was one year old, she drop- 
ped a ewe lamb; at two years old, she dropped 
two ewe lambs; at three years old, she dropped 
two lambs, one an ewe the otheraram. Hr 
first lamb at two years old dropped one ewe 
lamb, which at two years old dropped two, and 
the two she dropped at the age of two each 
dropped one when two years old, making ten 
lambs and, with the mother of all, a flock of 
eleven lambs. She is nearly a full-blood South- 
down and was a twin lamb. 

I have in mind a farmer who believes in what 
is termed the Strap Leaf turnip for feeding to 
sheep. He says in November, 1877, he had a 
spring lamb that weighed, when he put it up to 
feed in or about the middle of the month, 90 
pounds. He fed it all the rowen it would eat, 
and in full feed it had one quart of corn-cob 
meal and two quarts of turnips per day—never 
more than that; and on the eleventh day of 
March, 1878, it was taken to market, and, after 
being carried five miles in a wagon, it weighed 
141 pounds, or a gain of 51 pounds. 

Another farmer bought a lot of sheep in 
Albany at 75 cents per pound, average weight 
116 33-77 per head, costing $8.15 per head in 
Albany, which, with 40 cents for bringing 
home and carrying to Boston, made a total 
cost of $8.55 each. He commenced feeding the 
20th of January, and sold May 4th. Time of 
feeding, 102 days; sold at 11 cents per pound; 
average weight, 133 pounds. Average amount 
received per head, $14.85; average cost, $8.55; 
average gain in feeding, $6.30 each; gain per 
head, 19 pounds. Consumed two bushels corm 
per head, at $1.38 per bushel, or $2.76 total, 
leaving for hay and care $3.54 each. This same 
farmer fed a lot of lambs which netted him in 
the Boston market, over what they cost for 
feeding, $3.083—what he got for hay, grain, and 
eare.—American Cultivator, 





PRUNING ORCHARDS. 


Tur New York Times in a late issue had an 
article on pruning orchards that contains some 
good suggestions. It says: 

“The present is a good time for praning 
orchards. This work is often done, aparently, 
for no other purpose than to do some sort of 
perfunctory work in slashing up the trees. 
Trees should be pruned and thinned out; and 
so, with ax in hand, the owner goes over them 
and butchers them miserably. The rough 
wounds inflicted do not heal; but rot begins, 
and in a short time trees are useless, if not 
dead. How rare is it to come across a good- 
looking old orehard, venerable with age, but 
yet trim, neat, and sound in limb and trunk. 
Fruit trees exist in Europe that are historical 
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fruit before they were crowded from the banks 
of the beautiful Delaware. But now an 
orchard 30 years old is a ruin, and unless trees 
are planted every few years a farmer must 
buy his fruit. Much of this is due to the rough 
pruning the trees undergo, and more to the 
continued cropping of the orchards. Perhaps 
something of it is owing to the root-grafting, 
which does not seem to produce long-lived 
trees, top-grafted trees seeming to be more 
vigorous than others. But bad pruning has 
much to answer for. One cannot prune by 
system. Each tree must be studied separately 
and in regard to some definite principles. For 
instance, pruning is intended to relieve the tree 
of superabundant wood; to take away less im- 
portant branches, that crowd and press upon 
others; to reduce the quantity of bearing wood, 
and so preserve the vitality and balance of the 
tree; lastly, to remove disfigured, blighted, and 
diseased wood. Now, with these rules in 
mind, let one examine carefully each tree be- 
fore he cuts away a twig, and note where and 
what he should cut away, and then mind how 
he cuts.” 


In regard to pruning implements, the writer 
makes the following recommendations : 


‘No ax should be used about a tree, except 
to cut it down when it cumbers the ground. 
A sharp, fine-toothed, long, narrow-bladed saw 
is the proper pruning implement. A sharp 
knife, with a curving blade, that makes a draw- 
eut, and a pot of shellac varnish should go 
with the saw. Everything that is removed 
should be cut close to the main wood, trimmed 
smoothly with the knife, and the wound coy- 
ered with the varnish. The varnish is shellac 
dissolved in alcohol. This leaves a water and 
air-proof covering over the wound. The work 
may be begun now, and continued as oppor- 
tunity offers. Tere need, then, be no hurry. 
Young trees should be put in training now for 
future pruning. Thsee or four main limbs 
only should be left, so ax to balance the head, 
Allingrowing shoots should be reim«ced close 
to the maig branch, so that no bud is ic¢t to 
sprout. Each main side limb may fork ints 
two or three sub-branches, spreading fan-like 
around the central limb, if there is one. The 
sub-branches should be encouraged to start 
low, so that a low, round, compact, spreading 
head may be produced. Much may be done in 
forming the head by tying down, or hanging 
weights upon limbs that are inclined to wander 
from the way they should go, so that when 
they are old they will not depart from it. ‘As 
the twig is bent the tree is inciined,’ and a 
piece of hemp twist will soon bring a crooked 
young tree into a regular and handsome form.” 

EEE — 


EARLY SPRING VEGETABLES. 


WE cuppose that not even the most practi- 
eal epicures «njoy their dainty dishes more 
than the ‘average human being does his early 
vegetables ; and, considering how comparative- 
ly easy it is to have some of these, the wonder 
is that more is not done to get them. The 
reason, perhaps, is that few think of it till the 
springtime comes, when it is too late to do 
much in the way of getting them. This is the 
time to begin to think about these things. 
Many vegetables start into growth with very 
little heat, and even the protection of a fence 
will often bring things forward some days be- 
fore those which have ground and bleak winds 
to contend with. We know a garden, near 
this city, which has but a low wall about four 
feet high around it ; but even this is a wonder- 
ful screen from cold winds. Up under the 
north wall of the little garden, in the full 
southern sun, is the rhubarb and the asparagus; 
and this little advantage alone gives them near 
two weeks’ start on their neighbors with these 
two vegetables. It is not always convenient, 
or even desirable, to have a wall like this; but 
almost anyone can have a thick arbor-vite 
hedge, which will answer nearly as well. 

Besides this, much can be done by hot-bed 
frames, as they are generally called, although 
when no manure is used to make an artificial 
warmth they are by gardeners called cold- 
frames. These, placed over crops, bring them 
forward considerably, Beds of asparagus can 
be made with an especial view to having them 
covered with sashes in this manner, and when 
the spring comes both radishes and lettuce 
can be sown on the earth ugder the glass, and 
will grow on and do well without much inter- 
ference from the asparagus growing up between 
them, 

So with strawberries. A few sashes set over 
the plants in a warm and dry situation brings 
themon wonderfully. Of course, when one be- 
gius these practices, some judgment will be re- 
quiredin the management. As a general rule, 
the sashes should he left off in hot days, putting 
them on only at nights, to keep off the white 
frosts_and keep the ground warm. This 
warmth is also aided by putting on the sashes 
early in the evening, so as to enclose a body 





of wagm air before the sun entirely goes down, 


—_____— 
in their age; and in this country there are trees _ 
from whieh the Gid Indian tribes gathered 


If the sashes are.kept on all the time, the 
plants become weak, for want of air during the 
growing day-time, and are then more liable to 
injury by night. 

It is on these little matters that some judg- 
ment is required; but it soon comes as natural 
to one with a little experience as swimming 
does to a young duck. Just as in the case of a 
duck, too, it isa sort of judgment which no 
newspaper nor anything but natural tact can 
teach. Let all who have gardens look around 
just now and see when it can be done. They 
will find more chances for these little family 
enjoyments than many of them ever dreamed 
of, and no doubt will thank us for the sugges- 
tion, when they find how well their thoughtful- 
ness now is rewarded by the fullness of early 
spring garden things.— Germantown Telegraph. 








A GOOD WAY TO PLANT SPRING 
BULBS. 


Tue American Garden gives the following 
somewhat novel way of planting: 


“ The only objection made to beds of spring 
bulbs is that, though beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion while the bulbs are in flower, the time of 
blooming is short, and thereafter the beds 
look bare and are not available for other pur- 
poses. This fault can-be overcome by a little 
management and the use of such bulbs as 
bloom successively. The following arrange- 


years. 

“Make a round bed of any size, and plant an 
inner circular row of crocus, and next outside 
a row of hyacinths; then a second row of 
crocus, and next one of tulips. Continue 
this until the bed is filled, making every second 
row crocus, and alternating hyacinths and 
tulips between them. Therow on the extreme 
edge must be crocus, and the space inside of 
tue first row should be filled with tulips or 
hyacinths. The effect of a bed thus prepared 
is extremely pretty for a iong time, and, thus 
arranged, it may remain undisturbed two or 
three years. 

** Snow has no sooner gone than the bed is 
bright with the cheery little crocus, which 
apparently covers the whole surface. These 
will hardly have passed away when we have a 
bed of hyacinths, in all their delicate, lovely 
tints. The tulip, then form a climax of 
gorgeousness that will last till the middle of 
June. The foliage of the crocus, which is 
extremely delicate and pretty, is in perfection 
during the flowering of the hyacinths and 
tulips, and covers the bed as witha lovely 
green carpet, taking away the usual bare look 
of bulb-beds when out of there time of bloom. 
Still another succession might be had by 
scattering the bulbs of the Spanish iris through 
the bed. They are perfectly hardy, with 
slender foliage, and furnish exquisitely beauti- 
ful flowers in every shade of blue, purple, 
yellow, and white, and even chocolate. These, 
foliowing the tulips, need only seeing to be 
appreciated. 

‘‘Afterthe bulbs have finished blossoming, the 
foliage should be allowed to ripen, to perfect 
the bulbs for another year; but the surface 
may be immediately picked over with a fork 
(between the rows and between the bulbs) and 
portulaca or petunia seed may be scattered 
over the bed. These will be growing finely by 
the time the bulbs are gone. After the first 
year, these latter will sow themselves and be 
ready to bloom early. If foliage-beds are pre- 
ferred, small plants of coleus, cineraria, and 
centaurea. may easily be set out between the 
bulbs, making the bed very ornamental for 
the remainder of the season.”’ 





RHUBARB. 





Tuts plant requires so little labor fn its 
cultivation and is at once so healthful and 
delicious that every garden should contain a 
supply for home use. With the exception of 
forking up in the spring and werking in 
manure once every season, rhubarb plants re- 
quire little attention until they have remained 
in the same spot five or six years. At the ead 
of this time, they should be divided and put in 
new soil, or the stalks will increase in number 
to such an extent that they will crowd each 
other and be of very small size. It is well to 
transplant a few roots every season, so as to 
have a succession of plants that are in their 
best condition. The plants should not stand 
on soil where the roots will reach soil that is 
ordinarily wet, as they will rot in consequence. 
As a sufficient number of roots for the supply 
of afamily occupy but very small space, they 
should receive the best sort of dressing. The 
ground where they stand should be spaded 
deep, and enriched with well-rotted manure 
and ashes. The roots should stand at least 
two feet apart, as the leaves when at full size 
will cover and shade considerable ground. The 
plants should never be allowed toripen seed 
unless some is wanted for sowing. As soon as 
a seed-stalk appears, it must be broken off. If 





it is. allowed to remain till it is quite large, it 


ment has proved successful with us for several 
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will exhaust the roots; and if it is broken off 
when it becomes hard, it will hold water and 
cause the roots itsprings fromtorot. When 
the stocks are wanted for cooking or drying, 
they should be severed by twisting or pulling 
them off. Ifa knife is used for cutting off the 
leaves, @ stumpis left, which will decay and 
injure the root. No leaves should be pulled 
from the plants the season they are set out, 
They are needed to produce a large root, for 
the supply of stalks in the future. At no 
time during the summer should the leaves be 
pulled to.such an extent as to injure the con- 
dition of the plant. Ifit is considered desir- 
able to have very long stalks, remove*the 
head from a barrcl, and place it over the plant 
very early in the spring.—N. Y. Weekly Herald. 





CULTURAL USES OF LIME. 








THE advantages of the use of lime are so 
many and so great that it is almost impossible 
toenumerate them. Their effects may be de- 
scribed as teing both chemical and meg@hanic~ 
al, and as being exercised both upon the or- 
ganie and the inorganie constituents of the 
soil. The following may be taken as a sum- 
mary of some of the principal benefita to be 
. rived from it: 

. Upon deep alluvial and clay soil it in- 
creases the crop of potatoes and renders them 
less waxy. Sprinkled over potatoes in the 
store-heap, it preserves them; and when riddled 
over the cut sets, it wonderfully increases their 
fertility. 

2. Lime eradicates the finger-and-toe disease 
inturnips and gives greater soundness to the 
bulbs. 

3. It gives, when applied to meadow-land, a 
larger produce of more nutritious grasses. It 

also exterminates cocrse and sour grasses, de- 
stroys couch grass, and acts powerfully upon 
rye grasscs. 

4. Upon arable land it destroys weeds of 
various kinds. 

5. It rapidly decomposes vegetable matter, 
producing a large amount of food for plants 
in the form of carbonic acid gas. 

6. It destroys or neutralizes the acids in the 
soils; hence its adaptability to sour soils. 

7. It acts powerfully upon some of the in- 
organie parts of soils, especially on the sul- 
phate of iron found in peaty soils, and the sul- 
phate of magnesia and alumina. . 

8. It proves fatalto worms and slugs and 
the larve of injurious insects, though favor- 
able to the growth of shell-bearers. 

9. Slaked lime added to vegctable-matter 
causes it to give off its nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia. Upon soils in which ammonia is 
combined with acids it sets free the ammonia, 
which is seized upon by the plants. 

10. Its solubility in water causes it to sink 
into and ameliorate the subsoil. When the 
soil contains fragments of granite or trap- 
rocks, lime hastens their decomposition and 
liberates the silicates. 

11. Its combination with the acids in the soil 
produces saline compounds—such as potash, 
soda, ete. 

12, Strewed over young plants, it destroys 
or drives away the turnip-fly. 

13. Worked in with grass-seeds, the ben- 
eficial effects of lime, chalk, marl, and shell- 
sand have been visible for thirty years. 

14. Applied tothe rot-heap, lime effectually 
destroys the seeds of weeds. 

To sum its advantages: When properly ap- 
plied to the soil, it purifies and stimulates its 
action, thereby promoting the growth of 
healthy vegetation of all kinds.—Journal of 
Forestry. 


HOW TO MAKE MOSS BASKETS. 








Very beautiful baskets for holding flowers 
can be made of the longer and more feath_ 
ery kinds of mosses. We have made them 
often, and never do either garden or wild flow- 
ers look more lovely than when clustered upon 
a verdant border of that most delicate and 
beautiful material, which by proper manage- 
ment may be made to preserve its freshness and 
brillianey for many months. We will here give 
directions for their manufacture. A light frame, 
of any shape youlike, should be made with wire 
and covered with common pasteboard or calico, 
and the moss, which should first be well picked 
over and cleansed from any bits of dirt or dead 
leaves which may behanging aboutit, gathered 
into little tufts and sewed with a coarse 
needle and thread to the covering, so as to 
clothe it thiekly with a close and compact coat- 
ing, taking care that the points of the moss are 
all outward. A longhandle, made in the same 
menner, should be attached to the basket, and 
a tin or other vessel, filled with either wet sand 
or water, placed within, to hold the flowers. 
By dipping the whole strueture into water 
once in three. or four days, its verdure and 
clasticity will be fally preserved; and a “block 
of wood, about an inch thick and stained black 


or green, if placed under the basket, will pre- 


yent all risk of damage to the table from moist- 











To make such baskets affords much 
pleasant, social amusement for children, who 
will find a constantly renewed pleasure in vary- 
ing their appcarance.—Floral Cabinct. 


ure. 





LEAVES AND LAWNS. 





LEAVES are the natural protectors of grass. 
Clearing them from lawns has a tendency to 
impoverish the vegetation. Mowing, ofcourse, 
also weakens alawn. This makes an occasion- 
al top-dressing advisable. Any decaying matter 
willdo. Thisisthe season to supply it. We 
would not, however, use stable-manure, when 
other can be had. It is so disagreeable in 
color all winter, and there are other objections 
besides. Somctimes lawns, after frequent 
mowings, become so weak that not even 
manurings will bring them up again; for, as 
we have often taught our readers, cutting, off 
green herbage often weakens vitality. W).en 
this is the case, small veronicas and ocher 


| minute weeds, which the scythe does not cut, 


grow strong enough to crowd out the en- 
feebled grass. Wehave seen resort made to 
weeding in such cases, with little beneficial 
results. The best plan is to break up the 
lawn at this season, let it lie all winter, and 
seed it again anew in‘the spring. The Blue 
Grass of Kentucky or Green Grass of Pennsyl- 
vania (botan‘cally Ja pratensis) is better 
than any ‘‘ mixture” for making a first-class 
American lawn. For reasons we have given, 
lawns run out faster when a mowing-machine 
isused than when scythe-cut; but the advan- 
tages of a machine are so great that it is no 
wonder they are now in gencraluse. There 
are many good ones now, all excellent for the 
purpose.—Gardener’s Monthly. 





SYSTEM ON THE FARM. 





System on the farmis essential to perma- 
nent success. Whatever branch of farming is 
selectcd should be stuck to, if only moderately 
successful. A man {is constantly learning ina 
business to which he gives habitual attention, 
and this knowledge is a part of his capital, just 
as much as the moncy invested in stock, tools, 
or buildings. The man who makes wheat a 
leading crop, by studying to lessen the cost of 
production, by experience in the best methods 
of preparing the soil, the use of manure, and 
the cultivation of the crop, can raise wheat 
cheaper than his neighbors, and, though sell~ 
ing it at the same price, will realize a profit 
when they barely escape aloss. On the other 
hand, the man who is ever ready to abandon 
hia usual practice, in order to follow some- 
thing that pays exceptionally well at the mo- 
ment—such as sheep husbandry or hop-cul- 
ture, when mutton, wool, or hops are fetching 
high prices—is pretty sure to lose money in 
the long run, either through ignorance of the 
best methods in his unaccustomed occupation 
or an unforeseen fall inthe price of the pro- 
ducts, Such ventures are ofa speculative nature 
and the steadygoing farmer cannot safely afford 


to be a speculator.—Rural New Yorker. 





ORCHARD GRASS. 





A WRITER in some paper, we don’t know 
what, says: ‘‘For seeding down a wood-lot to 
orchard grass I would advise the following 
plan, by which I have been quite successful. 
Remove the underbrush, grubs, and rubbish, 
and plow as thoroughly as possible, late in the 
fall; then in February, or as soon thereafter as 
the condition of the soil will permit, harrow 
thoroughly, and sow about thirty-five pounds 
of seed per acre and harrow or brush it in. 
Keep all the stock off the first season, and be 
sure to pasture promptly the following spring, 
so as to prevent it becoming coarse and harsh; 
for if it does the stock will not relish it. Fail- 
ures with orchard grass are chiefly owing to 
some of these causes: defective seed or an 
insufficient supply of good seed ; inadequate 
or more often entire absence of any prepara- 
tion of the soil; late sowing ; neglect of keep- 
ing it grazed down closely.” 





PROPER SOIL FOR CELERY. 


A WRITER says in an exchange: ‘‘ After try- 
ing for a number of years, almost in vain, to 
raise good celery on ordinary dry garden-soil, 
I finally borrowed the use of a little patch of 
reclaimed swamp-land—deep, black muck, well 
drained, but moist—and for the past two sea- 
sops have grown on it very fine celery, with but 
little labor. So I shall never again a’ to 
grow this vegetable on common 
without some cheap and easy method Of irrl- 
gation. 








Wuen MIND anv Bop ARE Ott OF Sorts, 
with cold extremitiés, a yellowness in the skim, 
costiveness, dull headache,” nd “an indispo- 


sition to stir about, be Bure you are in for a 
Bilious Attack, springing from a more or less 
Disordered Liver. Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills 
will bring the Liver to a oo tneeana and 


speedily remove all biliary 
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N ew Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fed- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


RS: 4 BE 4 BBE] BSS: 


Will do more and better he wy than any Cutter in 
the market. 


CLARK’S ROOT ‘CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the Only perfect root cutte 
Adopted andused by y all first-class etook raisers. 


Higganum Manuf’ Corporation, 


, HIGGANUM, CONN.. U. 8. A. 
— WB vw (— 
AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMEN®. 


Choice Gaetes. Farm, and Flower Seeds 
at Moderate Prices. 





Aaricu.trvgwrs will rejoice to learn of the opening of a first- 
class Seed House, which affords them the opportunity of yon 
yResu stock, thereby avoiding chances of loss ani 

tment, arising from planting old seeds. Particular 
on the part of aes i# mecessary this year, as there is 
an unuseally st season's surplus on the market, 
We send samp.ts of Faple Seeds free, so that farmers can test 
their growth before buyin 


Catalogues (unillustrated,) Free to all. 
A. D. COWAN & CO., 
The AMERICAN SEED WAREHOUSE 
114 CuamBers St., New YorRE. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commission 
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MATFIELD FERTILIZER, 





MATFIELD FRI A LIZER co., 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Zetablished 1961. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Foanders and Machinista, 
MORDTXE & MABMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Terms for 1880 
see page 31. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone >. a Flour. 
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New Work Ome ‘om Top Yront Street. 
‘actory, Sewer 
¢? Farmers and Dealers are invited toe send for 
Circular. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELIS and 
CHI vac ADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No age’ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


— of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 

WARRANTED, Cattlogue sent Pree, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
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MAHER & GROSH, 24 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio, Rame-Stoel Pocket Cutlery. 
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The Millom. al 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 


FOR SPRING OF 1880 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: Sows, CONN. 
13 John Street, New 

20 Sutter Stree aes Francisco, Cal. 
State mtreet, Chicag > ii. 


For Salo by all. Leading Dealers. 





~ Everywhere known and prized for 

Sxk!11 ond fidelity ta manufecture, 

Tastefuland exccllent improvements, 

Elegant variety of deasizns, 

¥ icle'ng unrivaled tones, 

Tliastrated Catalogues sent Free 
J, ESTEY & CO., 

Brattleboro, Vt. 





GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CO. 


Mowspapr Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One kundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates, 


For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 


papers. 


10 
Spruce St., 


WN. Y. 





Aub “A COIORS 


25 Shades ready for Brush. 
The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 
Send for circular. 
CHIC, Ago. ‘WHITE LFAD AND om ¢ co., 


Green and Fulton be 
B&W. BLATC HEORD. Pres. oF 
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PAINTING Pi PRESSES, 


TYPE, CARDS», AND PRINT. 


ING MATERIAL 
OF ALL KLNDS, 
Send 15cte.in stomps for large Cata 
logue, to JOHN METZ 
32 Beekman St.. New York. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLAS® 


Universal Cymbella Organs 


Established Lx), Over 54,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY, 


97 to 121 Chestnut Street. 
W AREROOMS, 


279 Chapei Street, 
NEW HAVEN, UONN., U.S. A. 


Hi Honors at ‘at the U. 8. Centennial 
World's Exhibition, 1876, at mee 
and the Exposition Universelle de 
at Paris, France, and the New Pingland 
Sta rultural Soelety, 1 
The Centennial Judges yronbunced them 
unanimously the best Instruments for the 
price made, with the aoventy of a Chime 
of Bellas, with pleasing effect 

At Paris the Judges cranted us medals 
and awards forthe finest Upright Piano 

cb and bined, 
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ELECTRO PLATE 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Co,, 


Ne. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York. 


8. DAVIS, Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 
39th YEAR. 
The Centennial "9 % we 1876 
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test powerc 


e New ‘England Fair, with its large 
committee, gave us a Gold Medal, with 
fpecription m: “The t Instrument for 
Tone, Lg ny and Workmanship.” We 
also took the first es in many State 
and County Fairs. sii 
Our Instruments 
improvements, will a tons per ‘and en 
dure more in dry or damp climates than 
any others produced. 
We are the only makers that box a 
and Piano. 
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“CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Captivate the World ! 


Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone ! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CENTENNIAL Exposition, 1876, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Pakis Exposition, 1878; but have 
been unavimously pronounced, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 

THE PatENT QuALiryine Tues, used only by CLoven & Wak- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained volume and smoothness to the tonc, 
y of the 
Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating ton 
of the Sub-Dass thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 


by the world’s "best judges, as 


Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Best. 
Send for I/ustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., DETROIT, MECH. 





The Original Elixir of 


'CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Mmmav, ng 1880, 
Highly recommended for connales- 


cents, the debilituted, those tiene tn damp 


locations, or exposed to the ague. Price, $1. 


J. MILMAOS SON, 


PHARMACIST, 
183 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 


CHEAPEST BIBLES Exives ele 


Potence & Me e& mowasm, CAS 














Railroads 
E. ST. JOHN, Gen"l Tht. and Pas. 





AND FAWSAS. 
Gay oe doe oo Bia 8 Bas at 
at Leavenworth with Kamsas 





Act, Chicage, 





Invaiiw Rectiwine 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 


‘sr 

BEST 

MAD}. 
Send for 


Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. ND W HAVEN, CT 


FISHERMEN |! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore.Md. 

a Send for Price-list, naming your County and 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 8 
and 87 John St., Kev York ; 
go. 









and 197 Lake St., C 
wineg ecovemse oF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Ram Garden 
Enaines, Pump Chain and 
xtures, Iron ¥ 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
*"Wonxé FOUNDED IN 1832. 


jal awarded 
ne Universal <4 





at Paris, France. 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; -— Centennial Bx Exhi 
bition, 1876. 





+4 THE CATLIN PERFECTION STUDENT LAMP» with 
inclosed Transpareat Oil Reservoir; and extensible 
Library ox Table Lampa, with band. 
and convenient Match Vase Stands 





ing 
GaTLIN MPs Con st 3 Gold St., N.Y. 


THE DEAF HEAR 


to the neon 7 





Be APY! [4 ' mee 

on iA on the Deaf and Dumb—see 

—  Werala, Sept. 28; Christian Standard, 
e 


Ty Gepieces at qa = 
‘atch. Send for Pree 


Co., 287 Vine St., C 


LEGAL. 
WARREN COUNTY, «ss. 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
To the Sheriff of then Somme Greeting : 


of an ordi: 














We 
CONTINENTAL? ‘OL U LAND COMPAN Soureny os so 
thatit be anda ore our Court of 


in W: 
: SEAL. 
Scocesteos a AY! y ~~ Tyr 
80) or use ’ 
~! of Assumpsit,and have you then and 


Witness the LANSIXG D. WETMO! 
President of ourperd Coart, this bth day 
Saguery. A.D. i. Z A. } : ry. 


WALREN COUNTY.#. 
The Common 





MO 
President of eppesid Court, o¢ stn at Warren. this Sta day 


en ee = ‘trae cony of original weit a. 
eel 
HOTELS, BIARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 

















** Tue INDEPENDENT 


*’ Press, Nos. 21 axp 23 Ross Srazrr. 





